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PREFACE 

Social unrest has been one of the most marked characteristics 
of the last half-century in the United States. During this 
period the country, and especially the western part of it, has 
been transformed from a comparatively simple agricultural 
community into a complex modem industrial state; and in 
the process of adjustment the agricultural class of the population, 
among others, has been inclined to feel aggrieved, llie result 
has been a series of radical agitations on the part of the fanners 
for the improvement, by organized effort, ci their relative con- 
dition. Of this general " farmers' movement," the first wave, 
which is the subject of this study, began with the establidmient 
of the order of Patrons of Husbandry in 1867, slowly gathered 
headway for a few years, and then suddenly culminated in a 
series of startling manifestations, political and economic, during 
the years from 187^ to 1875. From then on to the end of the 
decade, this " Granger movement " gradually subsided, although 
many of its features were embodied in the programs of the more 
radical agricultural movements which took thdi rise in the early 
eighti;^. 

It may be well to explain at the outset that this is not intended 
to be a history of the " Grange," as the order of Patrons of Hus- 
bandry is frequently called- The term " Granger movement," 
nevertheless, is used advisedly: in the first place, because the 
phrase has the sanction of considerable usage, both contemporary 
and later, in the sense in which it is here applied; and secondly, 
because the movement did seize upon the order of Patrons of 
Husbandly as an efficient means of organization and a con- 
venient rallying point. The contentions of members of the order 
that it should not be held responsible for many of the features 
<rf the movement are doubtless sound, and it should be imder- 
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VI PREFACE 

stood that the term " Granger " is here frequently used in the 
derived sense as ^iplying to the general agrarian movemeiit 
which centered around the secret and professedly non-partisan 
order of Patrons of Husbandry. 

The first chapter, which is introductory to the rest of the book 
and is intended to bring out the causes of the movement, is 
c<mcemed with the condition of the fanners in the different 
sections of the country during the decade 1870-80 and their 
relations to the various economic and political problems of the 
day. Chapter II tells the story of the Grange and the other 
organizations by which the farmers proposed ' to effect thdr 
regeneration; and Ch^>ter m is devoted to the political aspects 
of the movement — the independent parties which grew out of 
it and the attempts of the fanners to use their organizations 
for influoidng legislation. The three following chapters deal 
mth the first serious attempt to subject railways to effective 
regulation by the state, an attempt which, though independoit 
in its origins, became so closely interwoven with the movement 
for agricultural organization as to be essentially a part of it. 
In Chapter VU the efforts of the farmers to render themselves 
independent of middlemen and manufacturers by the establish- 
ment of codperative oiterprises are treated, while Chapter VIII 
sets forth the influence of the movement on social and econonuc 
conditions. The last chapter attempts to trace the connection 
of the movement with later organizations of farmers and working- 
men and to indicate its relation to the general field of American 
history.' 

My obligations to library offidaJs, secretaries of state granges, 
and others who have assisted me in the collection of material or 
the preparation of the manuscript are too numerous to permit 
of individual menrion. To Professor F. J. Turner of Harvard 
University and Professor C. W. Alvord of the Univeraty of 
Illinois, who have read the entire manuscript, I am indebted 
for valuable criticisms and suggestions. I am also under 
obligations to Professors A. B. Hart and E. F. Gay of Harvard, 
and Professor B. H. Meyer of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission for critical reading of several chapters. To the Cam^e 
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Listitution of Washii^on acknowledgments are due for an 
appropiiaticm which has enabled me to make a mudi mote 
thorough study of the subject than would otherwise have been 
possible. 

S. J. B. 

Tte Univzbsity or Illinois, 
Usbana-Champaigh. 
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FUNDAMENTAL CONDITIONS , _. 

Pesioi>s of ^rarian discontent have been of frequent occur- 
rence in the world's history and it has generally been assumed 
that they were preceded or caused by depressions in the condition 
of the agricultural population. Recent investigations into the 
causes of the English peasants' revolt of 13S1 and the Peasants' 
War in Germany in 1524-25 have suggested that the contrary 
maybethecase: the status of the peasant seems in both instances 
to have been one of gradual improvement, and the risings, 
attempts to hasten the amelioration. Similarly it would be 
untrue to say that the condition of the American farmers was 
retn^rading in the decade following the Civil War. Never- ' 
theless, the farmers believed that they were not advancing so 
r^idly as tEe other classes of American society* waA'ft was 
useless to point out to them that they lived much better and 
enjoyed far more comforts than their grandfathers had, or 
to tell them that their financial embarrassments were due to 
eitravagent desires.' The fact was, their standard of living . 
was advancing nearly, if not quite, as rapidly as that of other l 
ranks of society, while their incomes were not increasu^ in the | 
same proportion. The causes of this situation, and of the I 
Granger movement, are to be sought priroarily in economic I 
conditions, and to a less extedt in poUticd, social, and intellectual I 
conditions, as they affected the American farmer. 

The Agricultural Situation 

Although the Granger movement was national in its scope 

and some of the conditions which it sought to remedy were 

' NaUon, xvii. 68 {July 31, 1873). 
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4 TBe.^GJtANGER MOVEMENT 

prevalent througboift'the country, still the characteristics of 
the movement* itUFered in the various sections and were condi- 
tioaed in p^,*ofi differences in the agricultural ^tuation.l 

The noEt^ileastero part of the United States, incluHmg New 
Engluid.and the AtUntic coastal plain stretching as far south 

^ as.C^63a)>eake Bay, was primarily a region of diversified farming. 

Hoe presence of numerous large centers of population made 

". sJ^irying and market gardening profitable employments; while 

>. '-in New England large crops of hay aiid potatoes were produced 
and further south the raising of fruit for canning was becoming 
an extensive industry. The production of cereals in this region 
was small in proportion to Uie population and a large part of 
the food supply had to be shipped in from the West.* The 
pressure of competition due to the great increase in agricultural 
production in the more imdeveloped parts of the country and 
the cheapening of through transportation was beginning to 
manifest itself in a decline in value of eastern farm lands, which 
was to become far more serious in a later period.* During the 
seventies, however, the agriculturists of this section were still 
fairly prosperous because of personal thrift, a diversified pro- 
duction, and convenient markets. 

A somewhat similar filiation prevailed in western New York 
and Pennsylvania and eastern Ohio. This region bad been 
the granary of the continent shorUy before the war and it was 
still largely engaged in the production of cereals in 1870; but 
the stress of western competition and the ravages of insect 
pests were leading farmers to turn their eriergies more and more 
to diversified agriculture and particularly to dairy farming. 
The dairy interests of this section grew with great rapidity 
during the decade from i860 to 1870 and at the latter date 
New York, Pennsylvania, and Ohio led all the states in the 
production of butter and cheese. Although the farm prc^rty 

I Chades Seymour, " A Western View of Interstate Tran^Kiitation," in AlhiUie 
itontkly, ax. 347 (September, 1873). 

' C. F. Emerick, " An Anolyus of the Agrfcultural Discontent in Ute United 
Statei,"ini>aIilua'5ne(ueQMaricW>,xi. 453-463 (September, i8q6); A.H.Peters, 
" The Depredation ot Fanning Land," in QuarUrly Jouttuil efEamamks, iv. 18-33 
(October, i88g); J. R. ElUot, American Farmt, bk.ii.cb.iii. 
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FUNDAMENTAL CONDITIONS 5 

in this region also was already b^imiing to depredate in value, 
there seems to have been 'little disctrntent.* While the absence 
of any considerable discontent among the fanners in this sec- 
tion, and in the northeastern section as well, may have been 
due in part to diversified farming and a fair amount of prosperity, 
still it seems that the process of natiural selecti<m which resulted 
from the westward movement of population had something 
to do with it. The great flood of migration to the Middle 
West during the first half of the century drained off the elements 
whidi were disadvantageously situated or were inclined to be 
discontented with their lot, while those who rerfsted the attrac- 
tions of the West were generally of the more prosperous and 
OHiservative class. 

The southern states of the Union remained, agriculturally, 
as they had been before the war, producers of staples. Cotton, 
rice, sugar, and tobacco were the principal crops in different 
sections, but com and some other grains were also produced 
largely, though not in sufficient quantities to supply the demand 
for home consumption.* The South was left by the war in a 
state of complete exhaustion in which agriculture shared to the 
fullest extent: farms had been devastated or neglected, often 
the owners had been killed in battle or rendered incapable of 
work, and worst of all the complete change in the industrial 
system made a return to normal agricultural conditions ex- 
tremely slow. Most of the large land-owners among the whites 
had been unaccustomed to personal manual labor in the conduct 
of their plantations, while the blacks were altogether imtrained 
in the management of agricultural operations and imused to 
labor except imder supervision. The available capital of the 
section had been largely drained out by the exigencies of the 
war. This fact made more difficult the development of any 
wage labor system.* Nor did the political conditions of the 
South in the reconstruction period conduce to the welfare of 

< UnUed Slates Cm3iis,i$'ia,vo\iantoaAp'ieiilIiife;Emai(i.,iaPiititieaiScieiu» 
Quarterly, », 454 (September, i8g6). 

' United Slates Census, 1870, volume on Agriculture. 

■ W. L. Flfming, Cisii War and Reconslntction in Alabama, 351-383, 710-733; 
C B. ptkcn, Tlie Ills of Hie Soulk, cb. f. 
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agriculture. The overwhelming extravagance and corruption, 
ignorance and bad management of the negro, " carpet-bag," 
and " scalawag " governments greatly increased the rate of 
taxation, and the inefficiency of local government resulted in 
perpetual disorder and disregard for the rights of property.* 

Two undesirable features of the agricultm^ situation in the 
South were inherited from ante-bellum times: the credit system 
based upon crop mortgages; and the exces^ve attention devoted 
to the production of great staples, especially cotton. Although 
the credit system was in existence even in colonial times, it 
received a new lease of life as a result of the general poverty 
of the agricultural class, both black and white, at the close of 
the war. Under this system the impecunious farmer purchased 
all his suppli .3 during a year on credit from a merchant who 
relied on the sale of the forthcoming crop for payment. Though 
apparently a plan to help the farmer tide over the hard times, 
it was really an injury to him in several ways. It put him in 
the power of the merchant, and thus eliminated all competitioD 
in the sale of conmiodities, the result of which and of the natural 
risks and inconveniences of the system was a raising of prices 
far above the normal cash scale; * and it led inevitably to care- 
lessness, waste, and extravagance. As a result when the fanner 
came to balance up at the end of the year be frequently found 
himself still in debt to the merchant, after the disposal of his 
crop. In many cases the annual residue of debt increased year 
by year until finally crops, stock, farm, and all were absorbed 
by the ruinous system.' 

The over-production of cotton, also, was partially a result 
of the credit system, although the roots went back to the begin- 
ning of agriculture in the South. The indebted farmer naturally 
wanted to devote most of his energies to the one crop which 

> Fleming, Cirii War and Secontlructicn in Alabama, 571-607, 733-771; J. W. 
Garner, Reamilriictian in Missisiifpi; C. W. Howard, " Condition of Agriculture 
in the Cotton States," in United States Commissioner of Agriculture, SepoMi, 
1874, pp. 215-238; J. T. Trowbridge, The South. 

■ It has been estimated that prices were (ully twenty-five per cent higher be- 
cause of the prevailing credit system. Otken, lUt of the South, ch. ii. 

> M. B. Hammond, TAc Cotton Indutlry in the United Slates, ch. v. 
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brought in money, and in addition the influence of the merchant 
to whom he was indebted was usually exerted, to induce him 
to produce as much oatXon as possible with which to pay off 
the accumulated debt and purchase new supplies. As a result 
of this and other factors, there was an over-production of cotton, 
which led to a rapid decline in prices, and often the value of 
a farmer's crop grew less and less in spite of its increase in quan- 
tity. This devotion to cotton meant also a neglect of com and 
meat raising and a consequent necessity for the purchase of 
additional supplies through the medium of the merchant and 
the omnivorous credit system.^ From all these causes southern 
^riculture was far from floiuishing in Uie reconstruction period. 

The great prairie states of the upper Mississippi Valley, \ 
stretching from Ohio to the edge of settlement in Kansas and ' 
Nebraska, were «lso producers of staples, but here the staples - 
were the cereal crops of wheat and com. This section was the 
center of agricultural discontent during the period with which 
we are dealing, and it was here that the protective movement 
among the farmers manifested itself most vigorously. The 
farmers in this area were from the first handicapped by the 
notion that they were to make their fortunes by rai^g wheat, 
and for a long time were unable to grasp the fact that conditions 
of soil, climate, and market facilities demanded a change from 
the shiftless and ruinous one-crop method to a more intenave 
and diversified agriculture. The states of the upper Mississippi 
Valley were experiencing the same conditions which had been 
faced in western New York a generation or so earlier; but here 
the farmers seemed determined to re^t the westward tendency 
of the wheat industry, and for a long time refused to turn their 
attention to the now more profitable stock nu^g and dairy 

farming* 

Even as early as the fifties the farmers of Illinois and Wa- 
consin were feeling the depression in the wheat industry and 

> M. B. Hammond, " The Southem Fanner and the Cotton Question," la 
PoliUcal Science Quorterly, xi. 450-475; Otken, lilt of the SoiM, dts. iv, vii; Na- 
tional Grange, Froeeedingi, ut, 60-63 (November, 1875). 

* See B. H. Hibbard, The Eislory of ApicuUure in Dane County, Wiictmsin^ 
I3t-i34, for an excellent account of the one-crop period and Its results. 
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8 THE GRANGER MOVEMENT 

some of the more progressive were thinking of turning their 
attention to other lines, but the transition was delayed by the 
remarkable rise in the price of wheat in 1854-55, usually 
attributed to the Crimean War, and again by the prevailing 
high prices of the Civil War period. During the latter part 
of the axties, and the early seventies, depressed conditions 
returned and the competition from the virgin wheat fields of 
the farther West finally forced the long delayed transition to a 
nwre diverged and soil-saving agriculture. Meanwlule-'lhe 

, farmers of Illinois, Wisconsin, and parts of Iowa and Minnesota, 
burdened with debt and almost despairing, but unable to see 

' that thdr own inertia and lack of progres^veness were [Partly 
at fault, began to look about them for the causes of their mis- 
fortune. They fastened the blame upon the bankers, the rail- 
ways, the legislatures, the tariff, and monopolies, and their 
grievances along these lines were legion and some of them well 
founded.) These are matters, however, of a national rather 
than sectional character, and will be treated later on. 

Agriculture on a large scale was a new industry in California, 
for it was not until the gold fever b^an to die down that people 
realized that the soil of the state was laden with other than 
mineral wealth. Oregon, on the other hand, had been from the 
first an E^cultural state and had helped to furnish California 
with her supply of cereals, a large part of which also came from 
the prairie states and Chile. In 1862 California first produced 
enough wheat for her own consumption and from that time on 
the increase in cereal production was rapid, until by 1880 the 
total crop in the state had reached forty-five million bushels. 
The rise of a great staple wheat crop in California involved the 
fanners in a pecuUar problem of distribution. Because of the 
geographical position of the state, seven-eighths of the surplus 
was shipped directly to Liverpool and the price was supposed 
to be regulated by the Liverpool quotation and the cost of 
shipment. The business of shipping this grun was not in the 
Iiands of the farmers but of commission merchants who bought 
up the crop, stored it in their warehouses, and shipped it to 
liverpool. It was not long before the farmers reached the 

D,<j,i,.,.,i.:, Google 
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condu^on that a monopoly had developed among these com- 
mission men or middlemen, as they were called, and Ithat the 
price which they received for their gr^ was no longer con- / 
trolled by the liverpool market but by a grain ring which went / ' y^ 
so far as to juggle the Liverpool quotations in order to deceive '\ '^ 
them. This situation was the immediate cause of the farmers' (^ 
movement in that state.^ J li ^"^ ' ^ ' 

Fakuers and Railroads 
, The farmer's prosperity depended as much on his abiKty 
to send the crop to the consumer cheaply and get back in return 
the variety of articles which he required for his consumption, 
as it did on his abihty to produce those crops. To help in the 
solution of this problem of distribution, 'two things were desired '^ 
by the farmers: a cheapening of transportation and a reduction ' 
of the cost of handling commodities hy the middlemen who stood ' 
between producer and consumer. ,^ was in connection with 
these two aspects of the problem of distribution that the work 
of the Granger movement was most ^gnificant.X 

At the time with which we are concerned the problem of 
transportation in the United States had come to be, in the 
main, a r^lroad problem; and other means of transportation 
were of subsidiary importance only. The period of active 
railroad construction in the fifties had been checked by the ^ 
panic of 1857, and there was no opportunity for a revival until 
the dose of the war. But from the end of the war to the panic 
of 1873 the amount of railroad construction increased by leaps 
and bounds. The great western plains were then first bridged 
by a railroad to the Pacific; the upper Missis^ppi Valley was 
covered with a network of roads; and in the South the raUway 
system, shattered by the war, was repaired, reorganized and 
extended.* 

The mania for railroad construction which developed out 
of the real need for transportation facilities very soon outran 

* Ezra Carr, Tht Patrtmt of Husbandry on the Pacific Coast, 65-S7. 
■ C. F. Adams, Jr, " The Giangu Movement," in Sorlh Amtrican Rti^, csz. 
JK? (April, 1875). 
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the limits of ordinary conservative capital and a new class of 
promoters was developed — men who were able to build roads 
without capital of their own and at the expense of the people.* 
S^e desire for greater transportation facilities led towns, counties, 
^ states, and the federal govenmient to furnish a large part of 
the means of construction in the shape of loans or donations 
of bonds, purchases of stock, and grants of land.* ~ Not satisfied 
with public charity, the promoters appealed to private individ- 
uals along the right of way, and more particularly to fanners 
who would be benefited by the new road. \A great many shares 
were thus disposed of to the imsuspecting farmers, who fre- 
quently paid for them by giving mor^ages on their farms, 
and who expected to get good returns on the stock and at the 
same time to assist in the creation of a highway which would 
oiable them to market their products more readily.* 
'. The farmer was doomed to disappointment in both of his 
expectations. The dividends on stock did not materialize, 
and the new transportation was not cheap enough to offset the 
increased competition. As a result of the operations of con- 
struction rings and unscrupulous directors many of these roads 
went through receiverships and reorganizations in the course 
of which the stock piuxJiased by the farmers and mimicipalities 
was not seldom wiped out.* The farmer who had invested 
with a view to the develo^mient of the country thus foimd himself 
with a mortgage on his land, his railway stock worthless, and 

' Naiim, XX. 14S (March 4, 1875)- 

* E. R. Johnson, AmerKOK Railicay TransporUtliim, ch. ndi; W. W. Cook, 
The Corporation Problem, 96-99; J. B. Sanborn, Ctmirettumal Grants tf Land tn 
Aid of Raiiwayt; J.'W.MMoD,Slate Aid to Railways in Uisiouri; C.W.Piersoo, 
"The Rise of the Granger Movement," in Popniar Scitnce MonlUy, xxxii. 303 
(December, 18S7); F. A. Qevdaod and F.W. Powell, SaHroad PromoUtm and 
CafitaliaUioH, cha. iii~xiv. 

* Johnson, American RaUmay Transportation, 330; Cook, Corporation Problem, 
a&i J. W. C&ry, Organiiation and History ^ the Chicago, Milwmktt, and St. Paul 
RaUviay Company; J. G. Thtanpson, The Rise and Decline of the Whiat Growing 
Industry in Wisconsin, ch. ix. An iavestigation into the records of right countiei 
in Wisconsin disclosed about thirteen hundred of these mortgages amounting to 
more than a million and a half doUais. R. E. Smith, The Wisamain Granga 
Mmiement (Ms.). 

* Notion, IX. 148 (Mareh 4. i87S). 
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the expected advantages from the road a chimera. His taxes, 
moreover, were increased by the investment or donation which 
his town or county had made for the same purpose. ; This was 
one of the principal causes which operated to produce a somewhat 
blind antagonism among the agricultural population towards 
railroads and everything comiected with them. The farmers 
felt that, having furnished, either in their private or public 
edacity, a large share of the funds for the construction of the 
roads, they were entitled to more advantages therefrom. [A. 
result of this feeUng was a sporadic movement which might 
be termed a forerunner of the Granger' movement and had 
for its object the repudiation of the county and municipal rail- ' 
way bonds';' An attempt was made to have them declared 
illegal, because issued for the benefit of private corporations; 
but when a case finally reached the Supreme Court of the United 
States, their legaJity was upheld as well as the public character 
of the rmlway companies, a decision which was later to be of 
importance in the contest over state control.* 

Previous to about 1870 there was little thought of public 
control of railways; they were looked upon as bles^gs to the 
country, the extension of which should be encouraged, rather 
than checked by subjecting them to any interference. It was 
goaeraUy supposed that competition would prove an efficient 
regulator, and so the demand was for more railroads and hence 
more competition rather than for governmental regulation.* 
During the period of railway expansion that followed the war, 
however, it began to be evident that competition was not going 

• C. F. Adams, Jr., " The Gnngei Movement," in North American RmieiD, 
at 410 (April, 187s); Notion, xvii, 140 (August aS, i J73). xxi- 18 (July 8, 1875), 
m. 166 (September 13, 1877); D. C. Coud, Monofelies and the PeopU, 114-134; 
H. H. Carpenter, Speech tm the Poteer of Ike Legislalure to Gotem Corporaiiotu 
(pamphlet, 1874). 16-18; Case of Olcott r. The Supervisora, 16 WaUoee, 678. 
Sec bdow, p. aog. 

> C. F. Adams, Jr., Railroads, Iheir Origin and Problenu, iiS-izo; E. R. A. 
Sdigman, " Railway Tariffs and the Interstate Commerce Commission," in 
Political Science Quarterly, ii. 40S (September, 1887); W. Larrabee, The Railroad 
Qatilioit, 139; Windom Committee, Report of the Select CommHtee on Transporta- 
tion Routes to the Seaboard, 1874, L 141; Nattonal Grange, Proceedings, iz. 11 
(Narember, 1875). 
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to curb the power of the raHioad corporations becatise of the 
ease with which consolidations were effected. Agreements 
between the various trunk lines for the maintenance of rates, 
made necessary by the ruinous rate wars, were also frequent 
during this period, and nothing could serve better to arouse 
the anger of the farmers and rural politicians than the thought 
of two or three railroad m^inates meeting together and agree- 
ing to T^aintain a certain rate or, as they put it, to impose an 
additional tax on the products of agricultural labor.' It was 
evident, moreover, that the very nature of the case precluded 
competition at the vast majority of intermediate stations, and 
that these might suffer because of increased competition at the 
junction points.' 

There were many things in the man^ement of rmlroads in 
the early seventies which tended to arouse antagonism on the 
part not only of the farmers but of the public in general. Prom- 
inent among those was the uncompromising attitude assumed 
by the railroad authorities. Shielding themselves behind the 
y Dartmouth College decision and asserting their private character 
so far as the management of the business was concerned, they 
denied the right of the public, the states, or the nation to regu- 
late or in any way interfere with their operations.* There* 
seems to have been, aXsa, a general disregard of the convenience 
of customers on the part of railway officials and employees. 
Travelers and shippers are said to have been subjected to all 
sorts of discourtesies and even injuries and any attempt to secure 
justice was apt to result in persecutions by the powerful cor- 
poration.' The feeling was quite general in the West that 

> Haiion, xvil. 189 (Octkber 30, 1873)1 ^li- 316 (November ig, 1S74); Speech 
of Horace Greeley at Minnetpolti in 1871, quoted in Natioul Grange, Prtnetd- 
inti, xiv. 19 (i88o). 

■ Jolinton, American Ratlmiy TmapvrUUicn, 113-117; Cook, Corporalim 
PrMtm, iB, i6fr-i8i; A. B. Stickney, The Railwty PtMem, 114-116; Windom 
Committee, Rtpott, i. 115-111, app., 119, 

* Aitnm*, RaUnodst 117: Selistnan, in PoliHeat Sciau* Qturterly, ii. 408 (Sep- 
tember, 1IIH7): WIkomId Railroad Commission, Rtports, 1S74, p. 61. 

* J. A. Coloman, " Tbe Pl«ht of a Mkn with a Railroad," and " My RaOroad 
Fllht In and out ot Conn," In AOaiMt, xnt. 641-653, soi, 610-618 (December, 
18711 Mny, iBt3). Seo also JVolim, xix. 36 (July 16, 1873): Atiamlk, zxxL 380- 
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many of tliese abuscis were due to the fact that the railroads 
were owned and controlled by men who lived in the East or in 
Europe. " Absentee ownership " was the term used and it was 
maintained that the stockholders and directors were far less 
amenable to public opinion than would have been the case had , ' 
they been residents of the affected districts.' , t ' 



Complaint was also made of the influence which was exerdsedl 
by the railroad corporations over legislators and pubhc offidals.l ' 
The most generally prevalent form of this influence was the 
free pass system, by which all public officials from the highest 
judges to the local selectmen received free transportation for 
themselves and their families over the lines of interested rail- 
roads. To say that no return was expected from this munif- 
icence is absurd. Even if direct services were not desired, 
it was intended that a frame of mind should be created which 
would prevent unfavorable treatment by the public officials. 
But the corporations did not stop with passes, and bribery 
appears to have floimshed in more subtle forms, such as the 
transfer of valuable stock to legislators at a price much below the 
market value, and that to be paid out of the dividends. This 
is said to have been the case In the famous CridU MobUkr 
scandal la Congress, an investigation of which revealed the 
purpose of preventing any unfriendly legislation, by distributing 
stock among members of Congress.* 

It was in the shape of rates or tariffs, however, that the rail- 
road problem was most closely brought home to the farmer. 
The charges preferred were that railroad rates in general were' 

384, szzif. 509-511 (March, October, 1S75); Adams, in North Amtriean Reneu, 
CXI. 401-4C4 (April, 1S75); Mutin, Grongt itottment, ch. iv; Fame, Granger Mnt- 
maa M lUmeis, iS; S. L. Clemens and C. D. Wamer, The Gilded Age (Hartford, 
1874), 164-169. 

1 DlinoisRatlioad Commission, X«^arb, 1S74, p. 17; Aiiaxaa,m North American 
Xcncw, CO. 398-401 (April, 1S75); OxA, Corporation Probiem, 16; Paine, Granger 
Morement in lUinois, 17. 

■ J. F. Rhodes, BiiUiry 0/ ike United States since the Compromise of 1850, vii. 
1-19J Nation, xix. 36 (Jtlly 16, 1875); DlintHa State Giauge, Proceedings, iv. 103 
(1875); Botue Reports, 43 Cong., 3 »eai., ao. JT, W. A. Dumung.Reconstrtietion, 
Polilifal and Economic, 131-1331 Luiabee, Railroad Question, 105-1301 Mutin, 
Gramgf Motemenl, chs. vii, viii. 
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14 TEE GRANGER MOVEMENT 

too high and that gross discrunination was practised in fixing 
^them,/ When the Iowa farmer was burning com for fuel, because 
at fifteen cents a bushel it was cheaper than coal, while at the 
same time it was selling for a dollar in the East, he felt that there 
was sometlmig wrong and quite naturally accused the railroads 
of extortion.'] Furthermore he looked upon the various dis- 
criminations in rates, justifiable or otherwise, as evidence of 
extortion; for if the railroad could affoni to make one rate in 
one instance why could it not in all ? . The raihoads and their 
apologists, in answer to this charge of extortionate rates, pointed 
to the small average dividends which were paid and maintained 
that the rates were not high enough to give a reasonable retiun 
'-on the investment,* but the extenMve over-ca^tal^a^n of 
railway values weakened the force of this argument^ It is 
probably true, as the raihoad men claimed, that the maximum 
rates were fixed, not by the profit desired but by what the 
traffic would- bear, but it is also true that the existence of a targe 
capitalization and the desire to pay dividends thereon sometimes 
prevented reductions which would otherwise have been forced 
by public opinion.' 

^There were many forms of discrimination in railroad rates 
but those complained of at this time were principally of two 
sorts: discrimination between places, or charging higher rates 
at interrnediate points than at points where competition in the 
shape of other roads or water routes prevailed; and discrimina- 
tion between persons, or giving better terms to certain favored 
individuals or firms than were enjoyed by the general public. 

> lUinois State Grange, Proatdings, iv. 103 {187s); W. C. FUgg (Prc^drait, 
Illinois St>te Farmers' Association), in Amtricam Social Sciaue Journal, vi. 109 
Only, iSt4); Campaign q>eech by Senator Shennanat Alliance.Ohio.iD CnuiiMafJ 
Semi-WeeUy Gautle, Sqjtember aft, 1876, p. 5; Martin, Granje Motemad, th. v. 

> Nation, xii. i (July i, 1876). 

* Windom Committee, Report, 71-76; Hepburn Committtt (N. Y.), Report, 
18; InteTBtateCominerceCoiniiiuaoD,Jie^ti,!i.63; Wisconsin Rulroad Commia- 
B<Hi, Report!, i. 61 (1874); C. F. Adams, Jr., " Railtoad Inflation," in North Ameri- 
eam Retiae, cviii. 130-164 (January, 1S69); E. Stanwood, " Farmen and RaD- 
roids," in OU and New, viii. 335-341 (September, 1873); Larrabee, Railroad 
Queslion, 163-188; Cook, Corporation Problem, 11-341 Martin, Grante Movement, 
di. tii; Paine, Gra»tf Mnement in IIUmmi. 16. 
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The claims of the farmers that rates were raised at intermediate 
points to make up for losses at competitive points are probably 
not true but there was, nevertheless, a distinct injury to the 
unfavored places in the advantages given to their better situated 
rivals.' Of discrimination between persons, there can be no 
justification. It appeared in the passenger service mainly in 
the shape of free passes, the political aspects of which were more 
important than the economic. In the freight service this sort 
of discrimination was usually accomplished by secret rates and 
rebates and was almost always in favor of the large and powerful 
shipper. It should be borne in mind, however, that most of 
this discrimination, instead of being freely granted by the 
raihoads, was rather extorted from them by large shippers, 
who were often able to force a rebate by threats of transferring 
their buaness to a rival road.* 

It is quite evident then that the farmers had a number of real 
grievances against the railroads, although they did not always 
clearly understand the situation or realize just where the trouble 
lay. The power of r^way corporations was growing and was 
being used to influence public officials ; the system of construction 
was wasteful and corrupt; the stocks and bonds were badly 
watered; and in some instances the rates were undoubtedly 
higher than was necessary for a fair return on the physical 
value of the road. There were also gross and often totally 
unjustifiable discriminations which injured both shippers and 
consumers and indirectly added to another cause of complaint 
by fostering monopolies. 

■ Adams, RaSrcads, 113-115; Hepburn Coinims»OD, Report, 48-71, and tead- 
■EKHiy; IntcTftate Commerce Commission, Reforts, 1. 7; Lorrabee, SaHrocd Qua- 
Hm, 143-163; J. F. Hudson, The Railwayt and Jfa Republic, tsSSi E. P. Alexan- 
der, Saiiway PracHce, s-ty, W. D. Dabney, The PiMic Regulalum of RaHmiyf, 
67-174; Paine, Granger Motemera in lUinoii, 16. 

' Hepburn Commisaion, Report, 4O~70, and testimony; Larrabee, Railroad 
Question, 136-143; Hudson, Railways and lie RepuUic, 55-66; Cook, CorpcraUon 
FrMem, 34-40; I. U. TarbeU, Biilory of Standard Oil. 
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l6 TBE GRANGER MOVEHENT 

Fakuers, Merchants, and MANtrrAcruBERS 

Among the economic doctrines propounded by the agricul- 
tutal a^tators of the seventies, none was more frequently heard 
or appears to have been more popular with the farmers than 
one which bears a resemblance to some of the ideas of the physio- 
cratic philosophers of pre-revolutionary France. Like the phys- 
iocrats, fthe farmers Were wont to look upon agriculture and land 
as the source of all wealth ' and to divide society into the two 
classes of producers and non-producers, including in the latter 
\ all those engaged in the distribution of the products of the former^ 
Although the indispensableness of the non-productive class to 
society was often admitted, that class was nevertheless looked 
upon distinctly as a necessary evil, which ought to be restricted 
to the smallest pos^ble dimen^ons; and it was always stated 
that the proportion of the returns received by the distributing 
factors was altogether too large, and, conversely, that received 
by the producers was too small.* Next in importance to trans- 
portation among these factors were the middlemen who served 
as agents for the distribution of commodities between producer 
and consumer: and it was against the exactions of these middle- 
men that much of the wrath of the farmers was directed. From 
the standpcnnt of the farmer the middlemen were of two principal 
^ classes: the commis^on merchants and produce buyers through 
whom he disposed of his products, and the numerous agents 
and retail dealers through whom he purchased his supplies.' 

When the farmer carried the product of his summer's work 
to market and found himself practically obliged to dispose of 

* For exanqtle, the PrairU Parmer, the lesding agricultural paper of the North- 
irest, offered in 1869, as a premiuni for subscriptions, an allegorical picture depicting 
the relatioa of the farmer to the " so-called professions and business occupations " 
inwhich the fanner was represented as saying, "I pay for all." See PrairU Farmtr, 
iL 364 (November 6, 1869). 

' FoTB sample of this sort of economic reasoning, see R. H. Furgeson, " Coopera- 
tion," an address in Illinois StaU Grange, PrDce«A'«gj,iv. 91-96(1875). See also 
Caxr,Palrimt of Huibatidry, 131-140. 

* On this subject generally, see F. A. Fetter, " The Theoiy of the Middleman " 
and P. M. Kieley, " The Middleman in Practice," both in L. H. Bailey, ed., Cych- 
ptiia <>f American Apictitiure, iv. 139-143. 
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it to cominission men at quite imremunerative prices,' it was 
but natural for him to look upon these dealers as his enemies 
and to feel that they controlled the situation and fixed such 
prices as they chose, and indeed it seems to be true that the 
returns to the fanner were often smaller and the share retained 
by the commission man larger than would have been the case 
had there been more competition among the merchants and more 
organization among the farmers, vin a small place there was 
frequently but one produce buyer and where there were more 
the number was so small that combination was easy for the 
purpose of eliminating competition and maintaining prices. 
The produce buyers were in a position to watch the markets 
and their facilities for storage were such that they could take 
advantage of fluctuations', while the farmers, usually ignorant 
of the state of t^e market and with no facilities for holding 
tbdr crops, often brought about a glut and reduced prices by 
throwing large quantities of produce on the market at once. 
Tlie charges of the farmers were that the commis^onlQen 
exacted too high rates for their services in getting the crops to 
market and that the products of agriculture were obliged to 
pass through too many toll-taking hands before they reached 
the consumer. This latter evil they proposed to remedy, as 
will appear later, by eliminating the commission merchant or 
buyer at the local center and shipiHng directly to the merchant 
at the large central market* 

' Foianiiiitftnce,seeIIliiioiaStateGrBnge,iV(K«({Htgi,fv.93 (1875). Stories 
<A this sort &re quit£ common. One, vrhich wu frequently used by the agitators, 
told of a farmer carrying a load of grain to market and retunuDg with a pair o( 
■boa for his boy — ^the eole purchase which he was able to make with the returns 
from the sale of hii grain. 

* United States Industrial Commiaalon, Report, vi. 6, 36-143, 335-368; Illinois 
State Grange, Pneeedtngt, iv. 43-46 (1875); National Grange, Proceedings, vii. 
13. S7, 79 ("874): Cair, Patrons (^ Busbandry, 75-103; J. R. Dodge, " The Dis- 
content of the Farmer," in Century, ni 447-456 (January, 189a); W. A. Peffer, 
" The Farmers' Defensive Movement," in Forum, viii. 464-473 (December, 1S89). 
The tendency to monopoly in the oommisdon business was tometimes fostered 
by the railroads. Because of convenience or on account of business relaticau, they 
an laid ta have favored the established elevators at the expense <rf would-be com- 
petiton. See letter from Winona County, Minnesota, in Parmen' Union, January 
18, 1873. 
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Just as the price which the farmer recdved for the commodities 
be sold seemed to him to be fixed by those to whom he sold, so 
also, be felt that the price of his supplies was fixed by those from 
whom he bought.^ The retail dealers, like the commissioQ men, 
were comparatively few in nimiber and usually able to prevent 
serious competition among themselves. Then in many parts 
of the country and espedally in the newly settled areas of the 
western states there prevailed a credit system somewhat similar 
to that already described in connection with the southern states. 
The feature of crop mortgages was usually absent in the West 
but otherwise the system was very much the same; the farmer 
lacked ready money and was forced to buy on credit, and an 
account having been begun, he was practically placed at the 
mercy of the dealer until he could square himself on the books. 
A large part of the farmers' supplies were purchased, however, 
not from retail dealers, but from agents who handled the articles 
on a commission for the manufacturer; this was particularly 
true of all sorts of farm machinery, of sewing machines, and other 
patented devices. The complaints against these agents were - 
that their large commissions unduly increased prices, that they 
frequently persuaded farmers to purchase machinery which 
they did not need or could not afford, and that they sold on credit 
and in addition charged exorbitant rates of interest^ 

The principal complaints in regard to these supplies were 
directed, however, not against the middlemen, but against the 
I manufacturers themselves. In the general attack upon monop- 
olists — a term which was applied to practically everyone ex- 
cept farmers and day-laborers — the manufacturing establish- 
ments operating iinder the protection of patents for inventions 
came in for their full share of denunciation. That there were 
many abuses of the privileges of patent rights is indubitable: 
in case of meritorious inventions, the profits obtained by the 
inventor or his assigns were often enormous; patents which 
were about to expire were renewed and extended by means of 
so-called improvements or through the help of political influence; 

' Prairie Farmer, iliii. 369, iliv. 1 (November 23, 187J, January 4, 1873). 
* Martin, GroHge Mmemeiil, ch. xviii. 
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but worst of all, the patent office failed to make sufficiently 
thorough investigations to prevent the occasional issuance of 
patents on articles or principles which were in no sense inventions 
but had long been in common use. This seems to have been 
the case, for example, with the Teal patent on a sliding gate 
which was successfully fought in the courts by the Patrons of 
Husbandry of Michigan, though not until after considerable 
money had been collected from the farmers in the shape of 
royalty.^ That the monopoly based on patent rights, combined 
with the ezpen^ve agency and commisdon system of selling, 
resulted in exorbitant prices for farm machinery is readily seen 
when we note that many of these protected machines were 
shipped to Europe by the manufacturer and there sold at con- 
siderably less than the retail price in the United States.* The 
great reductions in prices whidi the Grangers were able to bring 
about irhen they got their business departments into working 
order also throira some light on preexisting conditions. 

Faricers AM} Finance 
[The prevalence of a system of buying on credit among the 
agricultural population) has already been noted. ' Another 
result of the general poverty, or at least of the lack of ready 
money, among the farmers, was a wid^pread indebtedness as 
represented by the growing burden of mortgages upon rural 
property. That some of these mortgages represented enter- 
prise and the improvement or exten^on of a fanner's operations 
is probably true, but it is also true that many of them indicated 
straitened financial drciunstances. The worst part of the 
dtuation was the ex.cessive rate of interest, nmning as high as 
fifteen or twenty per cent, which was often exacted for these 
loansT^ The West was infested with loan agents to whom the 

' American A^cuUuriil, xxzviii. 493. S" (December, 1879); Prairie Farmer, 
>!<■ ■S5i34Q>''"<- '3^1 '^'i '5'' '9'' ^v- ^-9'' '^ (1870-74); Nalioiul Grange, 
Prettedinis, di. 68, ziv. 107 (1878, iSSo); Michigan SUU Grange, Proceeding/, vi. 
6o-«> (1878). 

* Cloud, MoHopoiiet and the Peepte, 348-154; Nttional Grange, Proceedwgt, 
vii. 13, TiiL 6s (1874, 1875); FlaSS> >)> Amtricart Social Science Journal, vL ito 
auly, 1874). 
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fanner who had met with reverses or who wished to make im- 
provements or purchase additional land was obliged to apply 
for loans. The agent did not furnish the money himself but 
procured it from eastern capitalists and loaned it to the farmer 
on a mortgage at usurious rates of interest, after charging a 
commission at both ends of the deal.' 

That the disturbed state of the currency, due to inflation 
during the war, was a cause of financial depression among the 
agricultural classes and especially of the high rates of interest, 
seems probable; however that may have been, it is evident 
that the currency situation was detrimental to the welfare of 
the farmer in various ways. The agricultural products of the 
country, always in exces3 of home consumption, were obliged 
to seek markets abroad, and this sale of the surplus in the world 
market also fixed prices at home; but these sales abroad had 
to be made in the standard gold and silver ciurency of the world, 
while all purchases of supplies were made in a depreciated paper 
currency, and there was sure to be more or less leakage in the 
process of changing from one to the other.* "^The farmer also 
suffered from the fluctuations resulting from the unstable con- 
dition of the currency and the accompanying speculation, but 
the most serious injury came from the rise in value of the cur- 
rency, as measured in gold, during the period from 1865 to the 
' resumption of specie payments in 1S79. As has already been 
! noted, a large part of the agricultural population was in debt 
' from one cause or another and most of these debts, contracted 
in greatly depreciated currency, had to be paid with money 
worth from fifteen to twenty per cent more than the actual 
value of that which had been borrowed.' These financial 
burdens were little noticed during the six or seven years of 
, prosperity inmiediately following the war, but the panic of 

' /raJwn, zxv. 181 (Novembers, 1877); W. A- Pe£Eer, Tfa Formw'j Sa«, 34-^», 
68-86; J. R. EUiol, American Farms, 45-S»- 

■ flagg, In Ameriean Social Scienee J otmal, vi. 114 (July, 1S74). 

' ffation, zvi. 381 Quoe s, 1873); Peffer, The Farmer's Side, 67-115; Carr, 
Patrons 0/ Husbandry, 3gz-4>8; Flagg, in American Social Science Journal, 
vi. iti-113 (July, 1874): Rhodes, Biilory of the United States, vii. 53-73; D. B. 
Dewey, Ftmrndai History of the Untied Stales, 191-198, 34a, 344-3S*i 337- 
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1873 *i*d a disastrous eflFect on agriculture and aggravated the ; 
evUs. The fanning class, which had begun to feel the pinch 
some time before the crash came, suffered in common vith others ' 
during the protracted depresaon which followed. Business was 
stagnant, money scarce, and prices low, and the farmers fre- 
quently found it difficult to dispose of their crops at anywhere 
near remunerative prices.' _ 

Another result of the Civil War which worked to the[^s- 
advantage of the agricultural class was the highjcustomajaiiffjj^ 
adopted during the war primarily for the purpose of raising 
revenue but{^tinued as a measure of protection to American 
manufacturers.*) The urgent need of revenues occasioned by 
the war, the greed of manufacturers, the necessity of ofif-setting 
the new internal revenue duties, and the tack of any systematic 
study of the subject resulted in an illogical and unsystematic 
aggregation of tariff rates which were often so high as to reduce 
the national revenue by restricting importation. As a war 
measure, emanating from a Congress too much occupied by 
more vital problems to devote itself to a study of the tariff, 
this might be excusable, but there can be no justification for 
its continuance in practically the same form after the war was 
over. The efforts of the interested manufacturers, however, 
were successful in preventing any serious alteration.* This 
tariff, as all high protective tariffs in a country whose production 
exceeds the demand for home consumption, bore with especial 
severity on the farmers, particularly in the staple producing 
regions of the South and West. /Ttie price which the farmer 
received for his cotton and his gr^ was fixed by the sale of the 
surplus in the tmprotected markets of the world, while the cost -' 
of nearly everything he consumed, whether imported or of 
domestic production, was vastiy enhanced for the benefit of 
the manufacturers.! Even the home market idea proved a 

' Rhodes, Bislory of tht UniUd StaUt, vii. 36-53. 

' Dewey, Pmancial Bislory, 399-30S, 396-398; C. B. Spabr, An Essay on the 
Prtsaa DisWAviim of Weatlh in Ike Unittd States, 346; Elliot, American Farms, 
187-105. 
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delufflon when the agricultural production was continually in 
excess of the needs of that market.' 

Upon the subject of taxation the fanners made many com- 
plaints, and some <A these were well founded.* The American 
people were xmdoubtedly carrying a very large biurden of taxa- 
tion in the period following the war, the causes of which are to 
Ir be sought in the great public debts inciured for the conduct of 
the war and for the assistance of railroads and other internal 
improvements,* and in the carelessness, extravagance, and cor- 
ruption of public administration. Not only was the aggregate 
per capita taxation, national, state, and local, unusually high, 
but its incidence was far from being arranged in proportion to 
the ability to pay. In regard to the national taxation, which 
was almost wholly indirect, this was particularly true because 

; so much of the revenue was derived from articles of commoa 
consumption by the mass of the people. For example, prac- 
(^lically one-half of the customs revenue was levied on Uie impor- 

i/tation of sugar, molasses, and woolen and cotton goods, which 
are consumed by everyone in very similar proportions^! In 
like manner the internal revenue duties on tobacco and liquors 
bore with greatest severity on the cheaper grades of the product. 
Thus an undue share of the taxes for the sup[x>rt of the national 
government and the payment of its enormous war debt was 

' Peffer, The Farmer's Side, 129-147; Ooud, Monopolies and the People, 239- 
247; Caxt, FalrotH of Husbandry, 3^2-411; EMot, American Forms, 90-10^, iiif- 
131. 138; FlsTOi i" American Social Sciaue Journal, vi, no (July, 1874). 

' Flagg, " Revenue," an address in Illinois State Grange, Proceedings, iv. 60-74 
(187s); Can,P^ronsoj Bmbandry.An; Sptia, Distribution of Weaith,^f,; Elliot, 
American Farms, 141-144; A. H. Peters, " The Depredation of Fanning Land," 
iaQuarterly Journal of Economics, iv. 11 (October, i88g); Nalion, xvi. 381 (June 
S> iS73);NewVorkCommi3siontorevise the laws for the assessment and collection 
of taxes, Report, 1871 ; D. A. Wells, Rational Principles of Taxation, in American 
Social Science Assodation, Transactions, 1874; Patron's Bulletin (Kentucky), 
December, 1876 (Master's address to the state grange). 

* As an indication of the part played by the railway in the increase of public 
indebtedness, it might be noted that in Uincns in t86g, the state auditor reported 
an aggregate local debt, — county, dty, town, and township, — of thirty-nine 
million dollan, forty-eight per cent of which con^sted of railroad obligations. 
niinois State Auditor, Reports, 1S69, pp. 93-9S; Flagg, in Illinois State Grange, 
Proceedings, iv. 69 (1873). 
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borne by the people of small means, among whom we must 
certainly class the agricultural population.* 

In the raising of state and local revenue, the fanner fared 
somewhat better, for here practically the whole reliance was 
placed on direct taxation, mainly in the form of a tax on the 
valuation of real and personal property. 'The complaints of 
the farmers in regard to state and local taxation were that 
their property, being prindpally in real estate and other readily 
discoverable forms, was sure to be assessed and usually at its 
full value; while other property, particularly that of dwellers 
in urban communities and of corporations, being largely personal 
and difficult to get at, often escaped taxation altogether.* The 
farmers also maintained that their real property was assessed I 
higher in proportion than that of the other classes, and partic- I 
ularly was there complaint about the assessment of uncultivated I 
land or land held for speculative purposes at a lower rate than 
that of equal quaUty which was under cultivation.* In some 
parts of the country there was also considerable outcry against 
the assessment of growing crops, which the farmers preferred 
to look upon as prospective property only.* 

It is evident then that the financial condition of the country 
at this time as it affected the agricidtural population was 
far from satisfactory: many fanners were burdened with large 
private debts, on which they were paying high rates of in- 
terest; the condition of the cunency, because of its depre- 
dation, of its fluctuation, and espedally of its subsequent 
ccntraction, affected them adversely, in common with many 
other classes; and the system of protection to American manu- 
facturers abo operated to their disadvantage. The enonnous 

' Spahr, Distribution ef Weailh, \3i-\i6; Elliot, American Fanu, 156-162; 
ftten, in QiMfltrly Journal of Econonics.iv. 13 (October, 1SS9); Flagg, in Illinois 
State Grange, Proceedings, iv. 64, 67-7° (1875); and in American Social Science 
Journal, vi. iii (July, 1874), 

* Cloud, Monapalies and tfie People, 149-153; Flagg, in lUinoia State Gran^, 
Proceedings, iv. 64, 67-70 (1875); Peters, in Quarterly Journal of Economies, 
iv. 33 (October, iSSg); Resolution of Bethel Grange, in Prairie Farmer, sliv. 187 
(June 14, 1873) 1 United States Industrial Commission, Reports, lix. 

* Elliot, American Forms, 163-169. 

* California Patron, July it, 1S77, p. 5. 
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public debts also imposed a considerable burden of taxation 
on the people and the methods by which the taxes were collected 
forced the fanners and other people of small means to bear an 
undue proportion of the biurden. 

AGKiojLTOTtAi, Products and Prices 
In con^dering the various causes which made ^riculture 
largely unremimerative in the seventies, it is difficult to assign 
to each its relative importance, but if any one thing can be said 
^ to be the primary cause of that situation, it is the great extension 
or even inflation of agricultural operations in the decade follow- 
ing the war; an inflation which was shared by many other 
industries ajid which presents many of the featiures of a specula- 
tive boom. The prevailing high prices just at the close of the 
war, the inflated condition of the currency, and the spirit of 
restlessness and enterprise developed by the war, all contributed 
to produce a feverish industrial condition and turned men's 
minds to the development of the great unsettled areas of the 
West, as a new field for exploitation.' The raihroads, aided by 
subsidies, pushed rapidly out, population followed, and the two 
reacting on each other quickly advanced the frontier another 
step across the continent.* 

When the war closed in 1865, there were but twelve thousand 
miles of railroad in all the states and territories of the North- 
west. This amount was almost doubled by 1870 and a decade 
later the mileage was over forty-three thousand. Taking the 
territory west of the Mississippi only, there were less than 
four thousand miles of railroad in operation in 1867, an amount 
which was increased by 1877 to sixteen thousand, or consid- 
erably more than the mileage of the whole Northwest at the 
close of the war.* The accompanying movement of population 
can be seen by tracing the frontier line of settlement, which 
in i860 ran east and west across central Wisconsin, took in 

' JtffliioB, xvii. 68, lii. 36 (July 31, 1873, July 16, 1874); Allaiaic,xs3^. 508-51* 
(October, 1873); 7ienoa,mPopulaT ScitnctMotaUy.TLOM. 101 (December, 1S8 7); 
Aikins, in North American Review, oti. 421-424 (April, 1874). 

• Peffer, in Forum, viii. 464-466 (December, 1889). 

■ Potter, The West, 47; E. E. Sparks, National DnOopmtnl, di. Iv. 
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the southeastern part of Minnesota, the eastern fringe of 
Nebraska and Kansas, and continued down through western 
Arkansas and Texas. By i8So this line had advanced in the 
Northwest to include the Dakotas and nearly all of Nebraska 
and Kansas, while the partially settled areas of Minnesota and 
Iowa were filled out and extended. In the Southwest, the 
Texan frontier was advanced and the density of settlement in 
Arkansas and eastern Texas considerably increased.^ 

A comparison of the population statistics of i860, 1870, and 
1880 shows a remarkable growth in the whole western area. 
The population of the prairie states — the North Central division 
according to the census — increased, from nine million in 1S60 
to thirteen million in 1870 and seventeen million in 1880 an 
increase diuing the twenty years of ninety-one per cent. The 
four frontier states and territories of this section, Minnesota, 
Dakota, Kansas, and Nebraska, increased from three hundred 
thousand in i860 to nearly a million in 1870 and to nearly two 
and a half million in 1880. The Southwest had not recovered 
sufficiently from the war to expand much by 1870 but the popu- 
lation of Texas and Arkansas leaped from a million three hun- 
dred thousand in 1S70 to nearly two and a half million in 18S0. 
In the states of the Pacific slope, the first rush of settlement 
was over, but a gradual increase was kept up and many of the 
settlers were drawn from mining to agricultural pursuits. 

That the greater part of this new population of the West 
devoted itself to agriculture can be seen by examining the 
statistics of improved farm lands as given in the table* on 
the following page. 1 

nVo factors made possible this great agricultural expansion: 
the land was more accessible and more easily obtained than | 
ever before; and there was a surplus of industrial population ! 
ready to take possessions^ In 1862, Congress adopted a new 
principle in the disposition of the public lands by enacting the 

' Sm maps nlustrating density of populatiaa in Vniled Slata Census, iSgo, 
Populalion, pL i; Sparks, National Datiopment, cb. ii. 

* Ananged from tables in United States Cetaus, 1S80, volume on Apia^urt, 
iviit. See also United Statea Conunissioner of Agriculture, Reports, 1869, p. 17, 
on westward progreae of wheat^growiug. 
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homestead law, which made it possible for each head of a 
family to obtain a free homestead on the public domain. In 
the very next year a million acres of government land were thus 
occupied and by i8So over fifty-five million had been filed on 
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1B70 


iBBo 


1860-T0 


iBro-80 


United States .... 


163,110,730 


188,9.., 099 


»84,77i,04i 


IS.8 


S0.7 


N. Atlan. Div. . . . 


38,981,911 


41,I17.«8S 


4<i.38s,63» 


SS 


11.8 


S. Atlan. Div, 


71,619,829 


60,010,064 


65.a49.«3» 


13-5' 


.9.8 


N. Cent. Div. .... 


51,308,699 


78,409.509 


136.843,319 


49.9 


74-5 


S. Cent. Div 


33.133,216 


3'.o88,77S 


49,806,771 


6.4' 


60.3 


Westem Div 


3,689,943 


8,ioa,639 


IS.S6S.989 


119.8 


9».i 



under this law. Under the somewhat similar provi^ons of the 
timber-culture act of 1873, nine million more acres were occupied, 
and the grant by Congress in 1863 of nearly ten million acres 
of land to the states for agricultural colleges operated in the 
same direction, for much of this land passed into private posses- 
sion at merely nominal prices.* The enormous grants to rail- 
way companies during this period also helped to make land 
available to settlers.* The corporations were eager to dispose 
of their land at low prices in order to attract settlers; and they 
were enabled to build railroads which made accessible, not only 
their own lands, but the reserved alternate sections of the govern- 
ment as well. They served as an intermediary between the 
people and the desired land, bringing the one to the other and 
making profitable the cultivation of the land by furnishing a 
comparatively cheap means of transportation to the distant 
markets. 

The causes which led to the existence of a sxirplus industrial 
population were various. Probably the most effective was the 

* DonaldsoD, The PiMk Domain, 351-355, 360; A. B. Hart, " The DiqxMition 
of Out Public Lands," in Quarterly Journal oj Economic!, I, 176 (January, 1887); 
E. D. File, Social and Industrial Conditions in Ike North during the CivU War, 1 1. 

' Saxt,iaQiiarterly Jowyud 0/ Ea>nomics,i. 179; W, G, Moody, Land and Lotor 
in tlie Untied Slates, 88-iit. 
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disbanding of the annies at the close of the war. Not only 
were a million and a half men, who had for several years been 
employed by the government, now thrown upon their own 
resources, but the cessation of those industries which were 
dependent on the war added many more to the numbers of the 
unemployed. One writer has estimated that, in 1865, one-fifth 
of the able-bodied men of the country were in army service, ' 
with another fifth employed in fmnisbing them material and 
sustenance, and that four miUion men were thrown out of em- 
ployment by the ending of the war.'< Many of these men found 
their former niche in the industrial world filled by others and 
went west to make a new start on the frontier; or, if they re- 
turned to their old occupations, some one else was displaced 
who might take up the westward march. 
' Immigration, too, which had been checked at first by the 
war, contributed its share to the peopling of the new regions 
in the West. The number of imigrants had fallen in 1S62 to 
less than ninety thousand, but from that time on it rose steadily 
until in 1873 it amounted to four hundred and fifty-nine thou- 
sand, the highest point reached up to that time. The hard 
times brought a reaction and the number sank to one hundred 
and thirty-eight thousand in 1878, only to rise again rapidly 
to the astounding figure of seven hundred and eighty-eight 
thousand in 1882.* That a large number of these immigrants 
went into the agricultural states of the West can be seen by 
examining the census statistics of birth and parentage. In 
1880 the percentage of persons of foreign parentage in Wis- 
conan was seventy-three; in Minnesota, seventy-one; in Dakota, 
sixty-six; in Nebraska, forty-four; and in California, fifty-nine. 
Another factor which helped along the great agricultural 
expansion in this period was the technical advance, particularly 
in the line of invention and extended use of agricultiural ma- 
chinery. This development had taken place to a certain extent, 
in the older settied parts of the country, during the war, partly 

> Moody, Lani and Labor, 149-163. 

* Emerick, in Politkat Stiatce Quarterly, la. 640-643 (September, i S96) ; Sparks, 
Ifalhnal Dot tpmetit, ch. ii; Indiutrial CommissioD, Reports, m. 958. 
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as a result of the scarcity of labor and the need of something 
to take the place of the men who were in the anny.^ The 
machines enabled one man to do the work which had formerly 
been done by many and thus helped to increase the surplus popu- 
lation after the war closed. Tbey made possible the cultiva- 
tion of the staple crops on a large scale in the new western lands, 

le result being a thin settlement spread over an ezten^ve 
area but producing large crops per capita* This tendency 
was carried to an extreme in the so-called bonanza farms, against 
which there was bitter complaint. Large tracts of land were 
obtained by capitalists and converted into industrial plants 
for the production of wheat and com. By means of machinery, 
operated by gangs of hired labor, and with large-scale production, 
great crops were produced at a TniniTn itn of cost; and when, 
as is said to have been the case in some instances, special favors 
were received from the railroads in transportation, it is easily 
seen that this competition was a real injury to the individual 
farmer producing crops on a small scale.' There was also techni- 
cal advance in agricultural science in other ways, as is illustrated 
by the increasing application of commercial fertilizers to the 
cotton fields of the South, which made possible a considerable 
expansion of the area of the cotton belt in the older states at 
the same time that new cotton lands were being developed in 
Texas.* 

The effect of all these combined causes in producing a great 
increase in agricultural operations in the staple crops, t<^ether 
with a corresponding decrease in prices, can be seen from the 
foUowing tables which show the acreage, production, total 
value, and average annual price of the com, wheat, and cotton 
crops in the United States from 1866 to 1880 inclusive.' 

' Fite, Social taid Industrial Ctmditioiu in the North during the Civil War, 6-g. 

* H. W. Quaiatance, The Injluence of Farm Machinery on Production and Lalbor; 
Moody, Lfand and Labor, 9-30. 

» Ibid. 31-87; Elliot, American Farvu, 33-57, 78-89. 

* M. B. Hammond, rAeCi>Ma»/n(Jiufr>, 113. 

■ The statJEtics oE acreage, production, and value given in these tables aie 
taken from United States Department of Agriculture, Yearbook, 1S9;', pp. 710, 713. 
Hie {vice figuics are con^nited from the total production and valu :. The vaJuea 
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■nd cmsequeutly the prices here given are in gold 
inflation is largely eliminated. If currency prices ' 
mwld be much greater in each instance. 



so that the effect of currency 
reie taken the apparent dedine 
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It will be seen from these tables and the accon^Mtnying chart 
(I) that the increase in acreage devoted to these crops was rapid 
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and almost imbroken throughout the period, amounting, for 
com, to 81 per cent; for wheat, to 146 per cent; and for cotton, 
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to 94 per cent. 'IJe^49C?S?f5JS_PF***^"'^?? (Charts n, HE, 
and IV), though not so .xegyjar as that of acreage, because of 
varying harvest, was, on the whole, considerably greater, thus 
indicating improv emfeflt m technique. It amoimted, from 
1866 to 1880, for com, to 98 per cent; for wheat, to 221 per 
cent; and for cotton, to 172 per cent. The effect of this in- 
creased production on the price is seen on Charts U, m, and IV, 




on which the lines indicating the average annual price have 
been superimposed on those indicating the total production. 
As a rule each fluctuation in the quantity of the product is met 
by a fluctuation in the price of nearly equal ratio and in the 
opposite direction. The percentage of decline in price lor 
the whole period is for com, fifteen; wheat, thirty-seven; 
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and cotton, forty-nine; but if the last two years, irtiich were 
years of tecovery from the previous depression, are stricken 
out and the period from 1866 to 1878 inclusive is taken, the 
decline amounts to thirty-two, forty-nine, and fifQ'-eight per 
cent, respectively. 

As a result of these off-setting fluctuations of price, the value 
of the total annual crop (Chart V) shows less fluctuation and 
iess increase diuing the period than does the quantity, the 




increase from 1866 to 1880 amounting to only sixty-five per 
cent for com, one hxmdred and five per cent for wheat, and thirty- 
seven per cent for cotton; and substituting for 1880 the last 
year of the depresuon, 1878, the increase amoimts to only seven 
per cent for com, and forty per cent for wheat, while the total 
value of the cotton crop shows a decrease of five per cent. Thus, 
although the number of men engaged in agriculture and the 
amount of capital invested in improved land and machinery 
was constantly and ra^ndly increasing, the resulting increased 
production brot^t in little or no more revenue than had the 
smaller crops of fifteen or twenty years before. 
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The effect of this situation upon the agricultural population 
was undoubtedly severe, and particularly so on those who, 
lured by the high prices just after the war and the inducements 
held out by the advancing railroads, had sought a field for more 
extended operations in the new West, but had been barely 
able to get under way when the depression began. Many 
others, also, who had assumed a burden of debt in order to 
purchase additional land and machinery, foimd themselves 
with an increased investment, on part of which they were paying 
^ exorbitant interest, while the returns remained stationary or 

"^declined. \ Adding to this the otlier factors which have been 
considered — the treatment the farmers received at the hands 
of the railway corporations, the large proportion of profits 
consumed by the middlemen, an unjust protective tariff and a 
depreciated currency, and finally an overgrown burden of debt 
and taxation — ; it is readily seen that the Granger movement 

^ was not without economic foundation/;' 

Farmers and Politics 
The relative political power' and position of those engaged 
in agricultural pursuits was a much discussed subject during 
the Granger period. In the early days of the republic, farming 
was looked upon as the most suitable occupation for gentlemen, 
.. and a large proportion of the positions of high political pre- 
ferment were filled by men from the ranks of the agriculturists; 
planters or farmers were to be found in considerable niunbers, 
serving as legislators, as executive officials, or in judicial por- 
tions; and the interests of agriculture were sure of adequate 
consideration. Just previous to the Civil War the controlling 
influence in national affairs had been for some time in the hands 
of the planter element of the South, whose interests, apart 
from the question of slavery, generally coincided with those of 
agriculturists throughout the country. The commercial and 
manufacturing classes, however, were rapidly forging to the 
front, particularly in the North and East, and the Civil War 
marks their definite triumph in national affairs over the agri- 
cultural interests of the country as represented by the southern 
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planters. Fnnn that time on, the needs and interests of the 
more or less organized mercantile and manufacturing classes 
received primary con^deration and the positions of political 
power were occupied more and more by representatives from 
these classes or by lawyers who took substantially the same 
point of view.* 

The Forty-third Congress of the United States, in session 
from 1873 to 1875, will furnish an example of this lack of repre- 
sentation in the councils of the nation, of which the farmers 
complained. Sixty-one per cent of the members of this Congress 
were lawyers, sixteen per cent were engaged in commercial 
or manufacturing pursuits, and only seven per cent professed ; 
the occupation of fanning. Yet the census of 1870 shows that 
forty-seven per cent of the working population of the coimtry 
was still engaged in farming while commerce and manufacturing ' 
could claim only thirty-one per cent. That this situation 
Was not confined to national politics can be seen from the 
statistics of the legislature of Illinois in 1874. This included 
but eight farmers among fifty-one senators and forty farmers 
among the one hundred fifty-three members of the lower house, 
in spite of the fact that over half of the population of the state 
was agricultural.* 

Not only did/tEe farmers feel that as a class they f^led to 1 
receive adequate direct representation in the government of 
the countfyV\but there was also a belief that their interests were 
not given due conad eration by those who were supposed to 
represent them. [Tgnorant often of what their true interests 
were, scattered broadcast over the country, without either time 
or opportunity to make their wants known, and often following 
blindly in the wake of the political party to which they had 
been attached by issues now dead and gone, the fanners were 
looked upon by the political leaders as a stable element whose 

1 YS»gg,\a American Sodal ScietKC J<»tr«al,'<n. loS (July, 1874); Elliot, Jmerf- 
cmFarmt, 175-1S6; Mpta Mtasa, Benefib of tiie Crangt (parapbiet, ided), ;. 

* Fla^, in AmericoH Social Science Jountai, vi. 108 (July, 1S74). SimilBrly, a 
cooftituticMu] coDvention id Ohio in 1873 conUioed sixty-two lawyeis and axteen 
Eumen out (rf a total of one hundred and two membets. AnuritoH Annual Cych- 
ttdia, 1873, p. 607. 
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vote could be depended upon for the party. Hence their interests 
received little consideration in the drawing up of party plat- 
forms or the framing of legislation!^ 

Many of the fanners were wont to look upon this loss of 
political power as the fundamental cause of the relative decline 
of agriculture, laying at its door all or nearly all of the economic 

I evils which have been considered.* iTht transportation problem 
was looked upon as a result of governmental favors to the rul- 
way companies, while its cure was prevented by the grip of 
the railway interests upon Congress and the legislatures. In 
the same way it was believed that patent ri^ts, the currency 

/ problem, banking legislation, and the tariff were manipulated 
by the opposing interests to the detriment of the agricultural 
population, i 

How far t&e farmers were justified in this belief, it is impossible 
to say. Certainly many of the economic evils under which 
they suffered could not have been entirely remedied by the wisest 
of legislation. It is equally true, on the other hand, that the 
political conditions in the period immediately following the war 
were anything but pure. The political influence exerted by the 
railways and the Cridit Mobilitr scandal have aheady been 
mentioned, and in general this seems to have been a period of 
exceptional corruption and inefficiency, in state as well as in 
national government. Some of the southern states were in 
the grip of notoriously corrupt reconstruction governments 
which squandered their resources; and in the North several 
of the state legislatures were found to be largely subservient 
to the transportation and commercial interests.* Such being 
the situation/the fanners were well justified in seeking the cure 
for their material ills, in part at least, through increased political 
power. 

■ California PairoH, November 14, 1874, p. 3; C. S. Walkei, " The Faimer's 
AUiance," in Andoter Rmev, xiv. 132-140 (August, 189a); Miot', Anien«mt 
Farmt, 187-105. 

* See the addren by W. C. Flag;; (PKsident of the ininoia State Farmen' 
taK)da.^'Cia),\a American Social Sdtnce J oiinuil,vi. loo-iij (S\ii.y, 1874). 

* Dunning, RteonttrucUon, Polilieal and Economic, chs. xiii, xiv, xviii; Natiom, 
xiz. 36 (July 16, 1874); National Grange, Procadints, idx. 10 (1885). 
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SOOAI. AND iNTEliECrUAL CONDITIONS 

A somewhat similar condition of affairs prevailed with reference 
to the social and intellectual position of the fanners. Just as 
they had lost political power, so their relative sodal position 
had been lowered until the tilling of the soil, formerly considered 
one of the highest of occupations, had come to be looked upon^ 
as a pursuit suitable only to those who were not equipped for 
anything else. This was due not so much to a positive decline 
in status on the part of the farmers as to the rapid increase in 
the social and educational advantages of those who were engaged 
in occupations which permitted their lives to be spent in the 
dties. The farmers, living in their scattered homesteads and 
often forced by the pinch of adversity to devote their whole 
time to their calling in order to provide for the mere material 
wants of themselves and their families, were not in a position 
to keep pace with the dwellers in urban centers who had all the 
advantages which go with density of population; • for it must be 
remembered that this was before the day of interurban trolleys, 
farm telephones, and rural free delivery of mail — the three 
great factors which help to ameliorate the position of the farmers 
today. That they keenly realized their disadvantages is seen 
in the fact that so many of them made every effort to have 
their children equipped for some other occupation which might 
give them an opportunity to rise in the world. 

Agriculture, like other industries, demands the application 
of knowledge and skill as well as mere physical labor for its 
highest development, but the only teacher which the farmer had 
was experience, and there was no means by which he might 
equip himself with the accumulated experience of his fellows.* 
The agricultural colleges of the country were then in their 
infancy, and insistent complaint was heard that the gifts made 
by Congress for agricultural education had been misapplied 

' SalioM, zix. 3d (July 16, 1S74); Feteis, in Quarterly Jotmtal of Ecotiomia, 
h. 35-30 (October, iSSq); Nadomil Grange, Proceedings, jdx. 17 (iSSj); Messer, 
Tit Gramp (panqiUet); D. KMey, "The Movement of Population from Countiy 
U> Oty," in Bailey, Cyclopedia of Agriculture, iv, 117. 

* Mama, Tkt GroHge, g. 
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to the so-called classical institutions.^ So also, the agricultural 

press, which has since become an important educational factor, 

'1 was then weak, impractical, and little patronized^Not only 

\\ ( n' ■ . - were/the fanners deficient in technical education, but as a class 

•'•-■( iV^^y lacked that knowledge of a more general nature which 

,. -f ^/ the best interest of their bu^ness demanded. They knew little 

} of the conditions and prospects of the various crops throughout 

j the country, and the probable future condition of the markets; 

they were ignorant of many of the usages of busin^j] and the 

lack of knowledge of simple economic principles and'iEeir app]i- 

cation to the politicp-economic problems of the day made it 

difficult for them to reason intelligently in matters in which 

their own interests were at stake.* Thus what little political 

influence or power they did possess was largely nullified by thdr 

lack of knowledge as to the true interests of agriculture.* 

Such, then, was the situation as it presented itself to the 
farmers of the country in the decade of the seventies; and in 
casting about for a remedy it was but natural that they should 
look for examples to those other classes of society which had 
been forging so rapidly ahead. The one thing which presented 
itself again and ag^ in almost every other industry, but which 
appear^ to be lamentably lacking in agriculture, was organiza- 
tion — the organization and cooperation, for their mutual advan- 
■ ' I tage, of those whose interests coincided. ' The manufacturers 
were united into stock companies and more or less vague associa- 
tions; the merchants had their commercial organizations; the 
bankers and brokers, their stock-exchanges and clearing houses ; 
and even the laboring men were beginning to find and assert 
their common interests in trade-unions; but for the farmer 
there was nothing of the sort. Each individual went his own 
way unmindful of his neighbor or of the interests of his class 
as a whole, which in the long run meant his own interests.* 

' National Gnnge, Procudinis, xix. 17 (1885); Messei, The Grange, 16. 

* Ibid. 11; Elliot, AmerUan Farms, lii-iio. 

■ iStaaa, Benefils of the Crmte (pamphlet, id ed.), 3. 

* Nation, jviii. 55; Prairie Parmer, xliii. 369, xliv. i (Novembei S3, 187a, 
January 4, 1873). 
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r^Rie idea of some form of association among the fanners 
ror coJiperation in the improvement of their condition, materially, 
socially, and intellectu^y, appealed to them ia many waysQ 
If they lacked opportunities for social intercourse and enjoy- / 
ment, how better could these be furnished than in the weekly I 
or bi-weekly meetings of a local association of farmers ? If 
they lacked a knowledge of public problems and of their own 
interest, or the abiUty to reason logically about them and to 
present thdr ideas to others, how better couid they gain these 
things than by discussions in these same meetings ? If thdr 
political power and prestige were waning, how could these 
better be rehabilitated than by a grand national union of branch 
associations of farmers, which would display their overwhelming 
strength as a united class P If they were being worsted in the 
struggle with the organized mercantile and manufacturing 
classes with whom they had to deal, how better osuld they 
equ ip themselves than by exten^ve counter-organization ? ^ 
]Aii agricultural organization including a great part of the farmers 
m the nation would be able to demand fairer treatment from the 
railway corporations and to enforce it with the help of the state; 
it could use its immense influence to secure more favorable 
legislation on such matters as the tariff, currency, and taxation; 
by means of a widespread local organization it could gather 
and disseminate useful information concerning the crops and 
the markets; and in general it could foster a beneficent spirit 
of cooperation and mutual assistance among its members. Ia 
this way alone can a satisfactory explanation be found for the 
widespread and phenomenal movement for organization which 
a^^ieaxed among the fanners in the decade of the seventies. ' 

' Farmers' Union, January i8, 1873. 
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ORGANIZAtlON 
OeIGII* or THE PaTKONS op HtJSBANDRY 

Eves since the latter part of the eighteenth centuiy agri- 
cultttral associations, both state and local, have existed in dif- 
ferent parts of the United States; but their influence was slight 
previous to the Civil War and was confined principally to such 
aristocratic gentlemen farmers aa the large planteis of the 
southern states. After the close of the war the idea of organ- 
ization took a firm hold on the farming classes, and the country 
witnessed the rise> rapid development — and often equally 
rapid decline — of a number of great agricultural orders, some 
of which have exerted con^derable influence on the progress of 
the fanning population and on the economic and social develop- 
ment of the country as a whole. 

The first of these orders to be organized was the Patrons of 
Husbandry, or Grange, as it is commonly called, which came 
into existence in 5|6j.' Although the phenomenal growth of 
this order was due prmcipally to the economic and political 
causes set forth in the preceding chapter, its immediate con- 
ception came from the fertile brain of Oliver Hudson Kell^,* 
a clerk in the government service at Washington. Kelley was 

■ The oiAtetialfoi the enniing account of the origin and eady yean of the Fstrons . 
of Husbandly to the permanent OTganization in 1S73 ii contained mainly in Eelley, 
The Patrons oj HtubandTy. Short accounts covering the field are to be found in 
Carr, Patrons of Husbandry, ch. x; Paine, Granger Moxmtnt in lUittois, 3--15; 
C. W. Pienon, " Rise of the Granger Movement," in Pofulor Science iSonthty, 
xxxii. 199-ioS (December, 1SS7); }. W. Danow, Origin and Early History of lia 
Ord<r t^ Palroni t^ Husbandry; D. W. Aiken, Tht Grange, its Origin, Process, tuid 
SducalioMol Purposes (United States Department of Agriculture, Special Report, 
No. 55); N. A. Dunning, Farmers' AUianee History, 331-136; Maitin, Tie Grange 
liotemml, 407-411. 

■ Father Kelley, as he has long been known to the members of the order, died 
at his home in Washington, D.C, January 10, 1913, while these pages were going 
through the press. 
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a New Englander who had settled on a fann near Itasca, 
Minnesota. In 1864 he .s ecured a positian, as clerk in the agri- 
cultural bureau andj^ January, 1866, ^w- was appointed to 
travel through the southern states in order to gather information 
for tb6 department.' On his trip through the South, which 
lasted three months, Kelley was struck by the lack of progressive 
sfHiit among the agricultural da^es. A Mason, and appredsr 
tive of the benefits of fratemity/he came to the conclusion that 
a national secret order of fanners was needed for the furthering lV- 
(^ the industrial reconstruction of the South and the advance- ^ 
meat of the agricultural class throughout the coun tt^j On 
returning, Kelley went to Boston, where he discussed the idea 
vith his niece Miss Carrie Hall, to whom is given the credit 
for first suggesting the admission of women to full membership 
in the order. The following summer Kelley spent on his farm 
in Minnesota, but in June^ 1867, he received a clerkship in the 
post-office department at Washington and set about developing 
his plans. *'-■*<- - 

W. M. Ireland, another clerk in the post-office deputment, 
was interested^i^K^ey's ideas and the two began planning a 
ritual for the order. Later in the year they enlisted WiUlam 
Saunders, a clerk in the agricidtural bureau, into the ranks of ,.** 
the " founders," and as he was about to attend a meeting of 
the United States Pomological Society at St. Louis in August, 
Kelley gave him a written outline of the proposed <nder to 
circulate among the farmers with whom he might come in con- 
tact. This drcular ' set forth the defidendes of existing agri- 
cultural sodeties and county fairs, and proposed the establish- 
ment of a secret order of farmers, modeled on the Masonic 
order, with the usual equipment of degrees, signs, and pass- 
words, the object being to advance agricidtiire and bind the 
farmers together. Women were to be admitted to the order 
with separate degrees and the dues were to be as low as one dollar 
for each degree. This outline was circulated by Saunders while 

' See Kdley, " Origto of die Onki," Id The Coniudiait GraHges, t-7, for a aome- 
vbat bumorou* account of the way in which this appointmeiit wu secund. 
' Printed in full in Kelley, Palroiu of Btubandry, 17-30. 
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on his trip, with the result that several people wrote to Kdley 
and manifested an interest in his scheme. 

The work of getting the order under way and preparing an 
elaborate ritual was now taken up in earnest by a number of 
government clerks in Washington and outsiders with whom 
they kept up a correspondence. Kelley, however, seems to 
have been the moving spirit throughout, although he delegated 
the composition of several parts of the ritual to others. In 
November, 1867, three hundred printed circulars* were sent 
to farmers whpse addresses had been obtained, the result being 
much additi6nal correspondence concerning the order with 
interested farmers. 

Seven men are usually recognized by the Grange as the "foun- 
ders " of the order. These were, as a writer in the Popular 
Science Monthly rather sarcastically puts it,' " one fruit-grower 
and six government clerks, equally distributed among the 
Post-Office, Treasury, and Agricultural Dqiartmaits." All but 
one of them, however — so a Grange circular asserts — were 
bom upon farms.' They were O. H. Kelley and W. M. Ireland 
of the post-office department, William Saunders and Rev. A. B. 
Grosh of the agricultural bureau. Rev. John Trimble and J. R. 
Thompson of the treasury department, and F. M. ihfcDowell, 
a pomolt^t of Wayne, New York. These men, havyig worked 
out a ritual for the order, framed a constitution, aad adopted 
a motto — Esto perpetua — met on December 4, 1867, con- 
stituted themselves the National Grange of the Patrons of 
Husbandry, and elected officers. Satmders was given the 
office <rf " Master " because of his position in the agricultural 
bureau; Thompson took the office of " lecturer " ; Ireland, 
that of treasurer; and Kelley became secretary of the incipient 
order. Neither Grosh nor McDowell was present at this meeting, 
but a little later the former was made chaplain. McDowell 
arrived in Washington on the dghth of January, 186S, and 

' Reprinted m Kelley, Patrons of Husbandry, 38-40. 
■ PJenoD, in Foptdar Science Monthly, tuix. 199 (December, 1SS7). 
' Origin of the Grange, a leaflet, bsued by autbority of the National Grange 
(m. 1899). 
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immediately su^ested changes which resulted in a complete 
reorganizatiim of the upper frame<work of the order. 

The arraDgement then adopted, which has remuned sub- 
stantially in force ever since, embraced seven degrees, four to 
be conferred by the subordinate grange, one by the state grange, 
and the two highest by the National Grange. The four sub- 
ordinate degrees for men were entitled; Laborer, Cultivator, 
Harvester, and Husbandman; and the corresponding degrees 
for women were; Maid, Shepherdess, Gleaner, and Matron. 
The state grange was to confer the fifth degree, Pomona (Hope), 
oa masters and past-masters of subordinate granges, and their 
wives if Matrons. The National Grange would confer the sixth 
degree, Flora (Charity), on masters and past-masters of state 
granges and their wives who had taken the fifth degree. Mem- 
bets of the ^xth degree would constitute the National Council 
and after serving one year therein might take the seventh degree 
and become members of the Senate, which body had control 
of the secret work of the order. This degree, Demeter or Ceres 
(Faith), embraced a number of new features introduced by 
McDowell and was put forward as " a continuation of an ancient 
Association once so flourishing in the East."' McDowell 
accepted the portion of supreme head of this degree with the 
title of High Priest. Although there was considerable agitation 
for the abolition of the higher degrees among the rank and file 
d the Grangers when the organization was at the height of its 
prosperity in the seventies,* all that was accomplished was a 
series of changes which rendered these d^rees acces^le to all 
Patrons in regular order; while the control of the order was 
kept in the hands of representative delegate bodies. 

Immediately after the establishment of the National Grange, 
the founders proceeded to organize a subordinate grange (Poto- 
mac No. i) in Washington as a school of instruction. Its 
membership was made up mainly of clerks in the post-office 
department and their wives, but it served as a test of the ritual 

> KeD^, Patrons t^ Husbandry, 6a- 

* WiscMHiii State Gnmge, BulkliH, June, 1875; California PtUron, November 
15. 1876, p. 4- 
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and familiarized the organizers with its workings. Another 
circular setting forth the plan and aims of the order was now 
printed,* and in February, Kelley resigned his position in the 
post-office department and determined to devote his whole 
energies to the order. The work of drilling in Potomac Grange 
went on during February and March; parts of the ritual and 
constitution were printed; and a beginning was made in the 
work of advertising the order by means of letters to the news- 
papers. New ways were constantly suggesting themselves 
in which the order might make itself useful to the fanners, such 
as the protection of members from frauds and impositions, 
and the collection of reliable crop statistics. Finally Kelley 
determined that everything was ripe for the introduction of 
the order among the farmers, and decided to start for Minnesota, 
organizing granges on the way. The National Grange held a 
meeting, supplied him with a letter authorizing him to establish 
subordinate granges, and voted him a salary of two thousand 
dollars a year and traveling expenses, to be collected, however, 
from the receipts from subordinate granges which he should 
establish. Thus equipped, Kelley bought a ticket for Harris- 
burg, and, with two and a half dollars in his pocket, started 
out to work his way to Minnesota by organizing granges. 

Early Years of the Grange 
The center of interest now shifts to the Northwest, which 
was particularly ripe for the introduction of such an order 
because of discontent among the agricultural classes and a 
growing desire for some means of joint action against oppressive 
railroads and monopolies. Still it took several years of vigorous 
work on the part of Kelley and his associates to start the ball 
rolling. When, however, the order had been sufficiently adver- 
tised by the use of dr<;ular letters, personal correspondence, and 
above all by the cooperation of a number of agricultural papers 
and by judicious advertisement in local papers, it soon became 
evident that the fanners had here the weapon which they had 

> Reprinted in Kelley, Palrotu of Hushondry, 67-71, and in put in National 
Ciange, Prouedings, ziv. 10 (1S80). 
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been looking for, ready fashioned for their bands; and as a 
consequence the new order swept over the states of the North- 
west like a prairie fire. 

Kelley, on his trip to Minnesota, succeeded in dispo^g of 
four dispensations for the establishment of subordinate granges 
at the regular fixed price of fifteen dollars each, but only one of 
these resulted in a permanent grange. He had been corre- 
qmnding for some time with A. S. Moss of Fredonia, New York, 
and with his help succeeded in establishing in that place the 
first regular, active, and permanent grange. Two of the dis- 
pensations, those for Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, and Columbus, 
Ohio, were paid for by men who agreed to work up a grange 
m these idaces, but nothing came of their eflEorts. The fourth 
di^iensationVas issued to a grange gathered tc^ether by H. D. 
Emery, editor of the Prairie Farmer, in Chicago, which, however, 
failed to develop. Kelley had already borrowed fifty dollars 
from McDowell at Wayne, New York, and now, after another 
unsuccessful attempt to establish a grange at Madison, Wis- 
consin, he was obliged to borrow fifteen dollars from the master 
of the Masonic lodge there in order to get to his home at Itasca, 
Minnesota. He seems to have made the mistake of attempting 
to introduce an ^ricultural order by working m the large cities 
instead of getting out amot^ the real tillers of the soil ; and it 
was not imtil after he returned to his farm in Minnesota and 
began to work among fellow farmers that any real success 
attended his efforts. 

Fortunately perhaps for Kelley, though he complained about 
it at the time, the members of the so-called National Grange 
at Washington began to lose interest in the work and left him 
pretty much to his own devices, with the exception of calling 
on him occasionally for money with which to pay printing bills 
long past due in Washington. Kelley, thus thrown on his 
own resources, soon found himself so embarrassed that at times 
he could not eveh buy stamps for his correspondence; but he 
never lost faith in the order and continued to keep up the delu^on 
of a great national organization at Washington by circulating 
photographs of the foimders and issuing grandiloqu^t circulars. 

r..<:,iP,..i-,:,G00glc 
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His correspondence with A. Failor, of Newton, Iow&, resulted 
in the formation of a grange in that place, the first in the state, 
and on May 2, 1868, the fifteen dollars for its dispensation 
was received. At intervals in his farm work, Kelley endeavored 
to keep the order before the public during the summer by letters 
in leading agricultural papers such as the Prairie Farmer of 
Chicago, the Farmers' Union of Minneapolis, and the Rural 
World of St. Louis. He also induced various papers to print 
the constitution of the order and such notices concerning it as 
he was able to manufacture. 

Finally in August, 1868, Colonel D. A. Robertson of St. Paul 
was enlisted in the work, and on September 3 , North Star Grai^e, 
the first permanent grange in Minnesota, was organized at St. 
Paul with his assistance. Robertson and the other members of 
this grange took an immediate and active interest in the propa- 
gation of the order, plie circulars were revised ' and emphaas 
was laid upon such features as protection f^ainst corporations, 
the advantages of crop and market statistics, depots for the 
sale of produce, and concerted action in the purchase of stock 
and the testing of new farm implement! The new energy 
thus manifested in the work soon broughrfesults and two more 
active granges were organized before the end of the year. These 
were followed by three more in January, 1869, and three in 
February; and on February 23, representatives of these sub- 
ordinate granges met in St. Paul and organized the Miimesota 
State Grange.* Within two months after its organization, 
the Minnesota State Grange, without the sanction of the National 
Grange, appointed a state purchasing agent for the co6perative 
purchase of supplies and agricultural implements for Patrons; 
thus taking the first step in what was to become one of the most 
important activities of the order. This seems to have had much 
influence on the movement in Miimesota, and by the close of 
the year i86g there were thirty-seven active granges in the 

> This revised circular is reprinted in Eelley, Palroiu of Btabandry, 115-130; 
ejitracts in Minntsata Monthly, i. 355 (August, 1S69) u)d National Grange, Pro- 
cetdint', ziv. 11 (1S80). 

* Minnesola Monthly, i. gj (Match, 1869). 
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state.' Some of tbe new granges were organized by Kelley and 
others by deputies a[^mted by the master of the state grange. 

After getting the Minnesota State Grange on its feet, Kelley, 
in March, 1869, left Minnesota for a trip to tbe East After 
visiting Fredonia, New York, where he found an active grange 
with a hundred members, he went on to Wa^iington. In that 
dty, on April 13, 1869, the National Grange convened in its 
so-called fii^t annual session with six members present; it 
listened to the report of tbe secretary on tbe work accomplished, 
enacted a few laws for the regulation of the order, and then 
relapsed into inactivity.' 

KeUey soon returned to Minnesota. Tbere, with tbe help of 
his niece, Miss Hall, who acted as bis as^stant, he continued 
his active work of organization, and, by an extensive corre- 
spondence, laid the foundations for the order in other states. 
Late in October he made a trip to northern Iowa, where the 
seoHid grange in that state was organized at Fottsville. This 
trip also resulted soon after in the formation of Waukon Grange, 
Iowa, which was said in 1875 to have held more meetings than 
any other grange in the United States. Dudley W. Adams, 
first master of the Iowa State Grange and later master of tbe 
National Grange, came into the work as secretary of Waukon 
Grange. Kelley followed up this trip by another into Illinois 
and Indiana, lasting from November, 1869, to January, 1870, 
which resulted in the permanent introduction of the order in 
each of those states, by the establishment of granges in Illinois 
at Nunda (Eureka Grange) and Henry, and in Indiana at Honey 
Creek, Terre Haute, and Indianapolis (Capital Grai^e).* Kelley 
then proceeded to Washington to join with the other " founders " 
in a meeting of tbe National Grange, and on his way back 
OTguiized the first grange in Ohio at East Cleveland, March 2, 
1870. He then hurried on to his Minnesota home; where he 
found a batch of letters containing inquiries concerning the 

< ConqtOed from table in Kdley, Patrons of Buibandry, 1 16. 
» Ihid. J74-'79- 

• Prairie Parmer, il. 373 (November 13, i86q) announced this trip of Kelley'fl 
utd [ecommended both him and the order to the editorial Iratemity. 
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Patrons of Husbaodry or requests for deputies to organize, 
and in general showing a growing interest in the order in all 
parts of the country. 

The plan of work during the next few years was to get a few 
active subordinate granges started, and out of them to organize 
a temporary state grange, the master of which would appoint 
deputies to carry on the work of organizing subordinate granges 
in the different parts of the state. Charters were issued for 
subordinate granges only when at least nine men and four 
women were pledged as members, and the number of charter 
members was limited to thirty, of whom ten must be women. 
The initiation fee was usually three dollars for men and fifty 
cents for women, but this varied somewhat from time to time. 
Of the money thus collected, fifteen dollars went to the National 
Grange to pay for the dispensation, and sums ranging from five 
to fifteen dollars and expenses were received by the deputies 
for organizing the grange. In some states the state grange 
also took a small fee from each grange organized, and whatever 
remained went into the treasury of the subordinate grange. 

During the remainder of the yew 1870, the work of organiza- 
tion progressed but slowly. In Illinois, the feeling of antagonism 
to railroads had led to the calling of a Producers' Convention 
which met at Bloomington, April 20, and appointed a committee 
to take measures for the establishment of town and county 
transportation leagues. Efforts were made by Kelley and W. W. 
Corbett, the editor of the Prairie Farmer, to capture this move- 
ment for the Patrons of Husbandry; and in Jime, 1870, they 
revived Garden City Grange, which had been organized by 
Kelley on his trip to the West in 186S, and then proceeded to 
organize a temporary state grange made up largely of deputies, 
but with H. C. Wheeler, a member of the committee on organiza- 
tioD appointed by the Bloomington convention, as its secretary. 
This move proved abortive, and but one new grange was organ- 
ized in Illinois in 1870.' 

* Kdley, Patrons of Husbandry, 345, 269-173, iSj, 1S9, 195; Prairie Farmtr, 
sU. 89, 130 (March 36, April 30, 1870). For a fuller account of tbia Producen' 
Canventlon, see below, p. 137. 
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In April, 1870, a correspondence coDceming the establish- 
ment of the order in Missouri was opened with Norman J. Cole- 
man, editor of the Rural World of St. Louis; and in August, 
Kelley spent two weeks in St Louis and vicinity, organizing 
two subordinate granges and a temporary state grange. No 
further granges were organized in Missouri during the year; 
but Kelley's trip brought Thomas Allen and William Muir 
into the ranks, and their efforts later resulted in the ra[ud spread 
of the order in that state.' On his way back to Minnesota, 
Secretary Kelley met General William Duane Wilson, editor 
of the Iowa Homeskad and Farm Journal, who had been app(nnted 
general deputy of the order in Iowa, and together they organized 
two granges in the noghborhood of Des li^oines.* By October, 
1870, Kelley came to the conclusion that the transfer of his 
headquarters to Washington would be an advantageous step. 
A circular was sent to every grange and to every person who 
had inquired concerning the order, announcing the permanent 
location of the secretary's office in Washington. This circular 
also stated that the order was working in fifteen states and 
rapidly increadng, that a plan had been adopted for organizing 
by letter, and that necessary documents would be sent to anyone 
desiring to take an active part in the work.* 

The labors of the secretary and the deputies during the year 
1870 gave to the order nineteen new granges in Minnesota, 
making forty-seven in all, and nine in Iowa, established mainly 
through the efforts of General Wilson, which, added to the two 
previously organized, gave that state eleven granges. Indiana, 
Illinois, and New York, each added one new grange dimng the 
year, making their totals three, three, and two respectively; 
and the order was newly introduced into Missouri — two granges 
— and Ohio, Tennessee, and California — one grange each. 
The organizations in Tennessee and California were made by 
letter as a result of correspondence with interested parties, 
and similar correspondence was imder way with parties in Ver- 
mont, Massachusetts, New Jersey, South Carolina, Gedf^ 

■ Edley, Patront of husbandry, 350, i73-375> 3S>> >89i 195- 
• Ibid. 383. * Ibid. a8s, 389. 
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1 Kentucky, and Kansas.* Thus it will be seen that tm January 
1, 1871, the order was in actual operation in nine states — instead 
of fifteen as stated in Kelley's circular — and that in Minnesota 
and Iowa alone had it shown any signs of the rapid growth 
which it was soon to experience. As yet Minnesota had the 
only active state grange, though temporary organizations had 
I been established in Zllinob and Missouri. 

During the year 1871, the order continued to flourish with 
the most vigor in the states of the North Central divi^on;* 
especially in Jowa, where a state grange was organized on Jan- 
uary 12, 1871, with representatives present from eleven subordi- 
nate granges in six different counties of eastern and central Iowa. 
Dudley W. Adams — later master of the National Grange when 
at the hei^t of its prosperity — was elected master of the new 
state grange and General Wilson became its secretary. The 
work of organization was now taken over by the state grange, 
several local deputies were appointed, and by April 33, 1871, the 
number of granges in the state had risen to thirty-seven. On 
September 14, 1871, the state grange held its first regular session, 
which was a marked success, and at the end of the year the state 
headed the list with one himdred and two granges.* In Minne- 
sota the order did not fare so well; the state grange met for 
its annual ses^on in February, but not more than six or seven 
new granges were organized during the year.* 

Wisconsin, Indiana, and Illinois were coming to the front, 
liowever. In Wisconsin, the first grange was organized in ' 
Adams County on January 1, 1871, by Deputy Bumham, and 
was followed by nineteen more in Adams, Sauk, and Waushara 
counties. On June 12, 1871, the state grange was organized 
at Plainfield. This fair prospect was blighted by dissensions 
between the deputy and the ofi&cers of the state grange, with 

I EeIley,P<i<riNM(rfff>Mion^, 109,343, 154, 361, 373,i7S-i83,i86, 191,393-396. 

' The expressions " North Central," " North Atlantic," " South Central," etc., 
are used b this book in the Mine sense as in the reports of the United States cmsus 
bureau, to cover certain defined groups of states. 

* Keller, Fatrom ef Busbatidry, »M-»(l6. 30S. 3ro, 3r4, 3*3. i'f>, 333t 338, J41: 
Prairie Fermtr, xliii. r34 (April 31, 1871), sliv. 44 (February 8, 1S73). 

* Kelley, Potroni ^Biubandry, 317. 
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the result that most of the granges had ceased operations by the 
end of the year.^ In March, 1871, active work was begun in 
the four northwestern counties of Indiana by Oscai Dinwiddie, 
which proved to be the real starting point of the order in that 
state; and the operations of J. Wilkinson, one of the successful 
Iowa deputies, in northwestern Illinois resulted in the estab- 
lishment of five granges there in the latter half of 1871. The 
only other grange established in this group of states in 1871 was 
one organized by letter in Ohio in February; but active corre- 
spondence had led to the appointment of deputies in Kansas, 
Nebraska, and Missouri.* 

In the southern states the spread of the order began about 
the same time in South Carolina and Mississippi. On the recom- 
mendation of Colonel Jacques, editor of the Rural Carolinian 
of Charleston, William E. Simmons, Jr. was appointed a special 
deputy; and on May 25, 1871, Ashley Grange No. i was organ- 
ized at Charleston. In Mississippi, the first two granges were 
organized, June 3, at Rienzi, by W. L. Williams, and June 17, 
at Columbus, by R. D. Powell, as a result of correspondence 
with Secretary Eelley. Powell also organized another grange 
at Aberdeen, December 15. One was started at Allenville, 
Kentucky, by W. S. Reeves, August 10, 1871. These five, 
with the one at Stockton, Tennessee, organized in 1870, were 
all the granges in the South at the end of the year 1871.* 

In the East, the order did not progress any more rapidly. 
A grange was organized at Clinton, Pennsylvania, by Luke 
Eger, on February 23, 1871; one at St. Johnsbury, Vermont, by 
Jonathan Lawrence, July 4; and another in New Jersey by 
Secretary Kelley, December 26, 1871. Both Kelley and J. R. 
Thompson of the National Grange spent some time in Vermont 
in the latter part of the year, but they failed to get any more 
granges established; Kelley also failed in an attempt to organize 

> KcH^, Palroiu <>f BuAandry, 30a, 305, 310, 334, 374, 38a, 3**; E, M. May- 
nird, Fatrena 0} Husbandry in WUamsm (Ms.), ch. ii; R. E. Smith, WiscotKin 
Granter Uovrment (Ms.), ch. il. 

' Kdley, Poireta of Eusbandry, 310, 316, 319, 333, 339, 342, 3S4t 3S6. 359; 
Priiin« Farmer, zliii. 4 (January 6, 1S71); PtitM,GTanier MottmaUiH lUinoit, 10. 

■ EcUrr, Palfoitt oj Htubandrj, 310, 318, jao, 337-331, 34s, 349> 354- 
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a grange in Boston with the assistance of George Noyes of the 
Massachusetts Ploughman, who bad shown himself favorable 
to the order.' 

Thus the year 1871 saw the introduction of the order into seven 
additional states: Wisconsin, Pennsylvania, South Carolina, 
Mis^ssippi, Vermont, Kentucky, and New Jersey, making a 
total of ^teen in which the order was at work; also the organi- 
zation of two state granges, in Iowa and Wisconsin, although 
the latter had to be reorganized in the followii^ year. 

Rapid Growth of the Grange, iSyj-yj 

Before taking up the work of organization of the year 1872, 
it will be well to notice some features which were being intro- 
duced into the order that tended to increase its popukiity and 
led to its rapid spread during the next three years. /Al thoug h 
thejjrigmal ideaof thefounders ^jpears to hayS-befn'tliat the 
benefits of the order to its members would be primarily social 
and intellectual, it very soon became apparent that the de«re 
for financial advantages would prove a far greater itKentivA- 
*" '"lliiri' *'^i far"""' *" i"'" T^s early led to two forms of 
activity which left an indelible sfiMnp upon the order, and gave 
it, in large part, its importance in the history of the period: 
first, the efforts to secure cheaper transportation; and, secondly, 
the introduction of all sorts of schemes for codp£iatioa in the 
purchase of supplies, the marketing of farm products^ insurance, 
and even in the manufacture of agricultural implemenjg. ' : ■ ^ '^ ^ 

The desire for cheaper transportation assumed the form of a 
somewhat vague antagonism to railroad corporations and agi- 
tation for govenmient regulation of freight and passenger rates. 
This matter will be taken up more fully in connection with the 
Granger raihoad legislation, and is merely mentioned here in 
order to bring out the fact that this agitation came into the 
order prior to its remarkable expansion in 1873-74 and was in 
fact one of the causes of that expansion. The attempt in 1870 
of Secretary Kelley and Editor Corbett of the Prairie Farmer 

' Kelley, Patront iif Btislmidry, 313, 3as~3'7> 337$ 34i. 3SOf 3SS- 
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to turn the anti-railroad sentiment of Illinois to the benefit of 
the order has been noted. In May of the same year, Corbett 
wrote a strong letter in which he asserted that " Railroad, Insur- 
ance Companies, Warehouse and Telegraph Companies, are 
crushing the life out of the producing classes," and advocated 
action on the part of the Patrons of Husbandry to protect the 
people from these evils, even to the extent of forming a third 
party to hold the balance of power and secure the election of 
candidates to office pledged to carry out the reforms demanded.^ 
This letter was read before the state grange of Minnesota and 
then printed for circulation, and early in the following year 
Eelley followed it up by securing reprints of articles by Rufus 
Hatch published in the New York IndependetU upon stock- 
watering and other railroad abuses. These, he says, " proved 
excellent ' fuel ' for deputies to circulate." * 

By April, 1871, according to Kelley, " ' C_95perft^n ' and 
' Downj^^l^onopolies ' were proving popular ffatchwq^dj." • 
The early activity of the Minnesota State Grange in the direction 
of co&peration has been alluded to. The first efforts of the 
National Grange along that line were not particularly successful,* 
but by the latter part of 187a, the business agent appointed by 
the Iowa State Grange was showing the possibiUties of co5pera- 
tive buying and selling as a means of reducing prices and com- 
missions.* From this time on coSperation was a recognized 
part of the work of every state grange as soon as organized, 
and in many states, county councils, afterwards officially recog- 
nized as Pomona granges, were formed to further the business 
flares of the order. 

TLargely as a residt of the emphaas thus laid upon its pecuniary 
advantages, the order began to grow vigorously in 187*3, espe- 
cially in the North Central group of states and in some parts 
of the South.^ 1150 granges were organized during the year, as 

* Reprinted in Kelley, PaSrans of Huthaiidry, 356-359. 

* Ibid. 251*, 31s. 3W- 

* Ibid. 323. 

* Ibid. 3o*-3«S. 385; Riirai Carolinian, iv. 36 (October, 1873). See alto bdow, 
11.356. 

* EeUey, Palrotu of Husbandry, 409. 
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compared with 132 the previous year. Of these, 65a, or over 
half, were in the state of Iowa.' In Minnesota the lethargy of 
the previous year was shaken ofiF and some forty-^ new granges 
organized,* and in Illinois the work of '^^Ikinson resulted in 
enough granges to enable Kelley to reorganize the state grange 
on a permanent basis at Dixon, March 5, 1872. Considerable 
activity ensued and sixty-five granges were organized in the 
state during the year making a total of seventy-two or seventy- 
three active granges.* In Indiana, KeUey organized a state 
grange about the same time, February 22, 1872, at Terre Haute, 
but the order did not take hold so vigorously there at the start 
as in some of the more western states, and only thirty-eight 
granges were established during the year.* 

Six granges were organized in Ohio in 1872, and S. H. Ellis, 
who was to make the order a success in that state, was enlisted 
in the work. In Wisconsin' the order was in bad repute, as 
has been noted, and early in the year, Bumham, the offending 
deputy, was removed and J. C. Abbot of Iowa sent into the 
state to carry on the work. He transferred the field of opera- 
tions to the more fertile counties in the southeastern part of 
the state, organized ^teen granges in five months, and on 
October 3, 1872, reot^anized the state grange at Portage with 
all the new and seven of the old granges represented. Six 
more granges were organized in the state during the year. In 
Michigan, the first grange was organized January 10, 1873, 
by E. M. Jones, a special deputy, and when Abbot had com- 
pleted the revival of the movement in Wiscon^, he was sent 
to Michigan, where he organized seven granges before the end 
of the year. Nebraska came into the field with two granges 
organized by correqwndence in January and February, 1872. 

■ National Grange, Pracadints, vi. 6, 8 (1S73). 

■ Ibid. S. 

■ Kelley, Patrons of Husbandry, 359, 368, 374i National Grange, Proceedints, 
vi. 8 (1873); Prairit Fanner, iliii. loo, is3. ^73. 284, 151, 3S6. 3^8, 401. 4^4 (March- 
December, 1872); Paine, Granger Movtmatl in Illinois, 10. 

• Kelley, Patrons (if Baibandry, 359, 374, 388; Indiana State Grange, Procted- 
ings, zixvi. 96 (Appendii); Prairit Farmer, xliii. ao, 105, 173 (Januai^Augusl, 
187a); National Grange, Proceedings, vi. 8 (1873}. 
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Others followed rapidly during the summer, and on August i, 
General Wilson of Iowa organized the Nebraska State Grange 
with sixteen subordinate granges represented. Before the year 
dosed there were forty-nine granges in the state. In Kansas, 
the movement got under way about the same time; the state 
grange was organized by General Wilson in Decen^ber, 1873; 
and there were twelve granges in the state at the end of the year. 
Missouri also began to take new interest in the movement, 
and General Deputy Thomas Allen went actively to work during 
the latter part of 1872, with the result that fourteen new sub- 
ordinate granges were organized.' 
[Li the South considerable opposition to the spread of the 
Patrons of Husbandry was encountered from commis^on men 
and local merchants, and it was stated that mortgages held 
against planters were sometimes foreclosed as a penalty for 
joining the order.7J There was also a natural tendency to took 
with suspidoD on anything of northern origin " with a great 
central head at Washington City,' ' * but in spite of these obstades, 
the work prt^ressed rapidly in South Carolina under the leader- 
ship of Colonel D. Wyatt Aiken of Cokesbury. He was ap- 
pointed deputy at large for the southern states in January, 1872, 
organized ten granges in April, and by the ninth of October 
there were seventy-six granges in South Carolina. On that date 
the state grange was organized by Kelley at Columbia with 
seventy-two subordinate granges represented, and by the end 
of the year the state ranked next to Iowa in nimiber of granges, 
having loi on its roll. In Misdssippi, the work, which was 
b^un by W. L. Williams at Rien2a, was kept up by him and 
county deputies under his direction, and on the fifteenth of 
March the state grange was organized by Kelley. Subsequent 

' Kdley, Pairtmi of Husbandry, 367-413; National Grange, Proctedinp, vi. 
8 (iS7j). On Ohio, «m also Ellis, in Ohio Farmer, c 147 (August 19, 1901); on 
VTaooasa, Maynard, Palroni of Husbandry i» Wisamsin (Ms.), ch. iii; Smith, 
WiuMuin Granger Uovanatt (Ms.), ch. ii; Wisconsin State Grange, Proceeding, 
a (Jaouaiy, 1S74); on f '"^'i J. E. Hudson, Patron's Handbook, S; cm Missouri, 
Prairie Parmer, xliv. 3 (Januoiy 4, 1873). 

* Prairie Parmer, iliii. 356 (November 9, 187J). 

■ SotOkem CtiUivalor (Athens, GeM^), izx. 76 (Februaiy, 1873). 
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meetmgs of the state grange occurred on July 2, and December 
10, 1872, and fifty-five granges were organized in the state 
during the year. Kentucky added one new grange in 1S72 
and in Tennessee four were organized, mainly through the 
efforts of General A. J. Vaughn, master of the Missisappi 
State Grange. In five other southern states, the first granges 
were organized in 1872: '^rginia, February 16; Louisiana, 
March 15; Alabama, July 15; Arkansas, August 3; and Georgia, 
October 2. Before the year closed, seven more granges were 
organized in Alabama, two in Louisiana, and one in Georgia.^ 

In the eastern states, the only active work in 1872, besides 
the organization of one additional grange in New Jersey, was 
done in Vermont, where Deputy Eben Thompson began work 
in January and by the twenty-second of February had organized 
nine granges. The state grange was established by Kelley 
on the fourth of July, in connection with a Patrons' celebration 
at St. Johnsbury, there being thirteen granges in the state, 
but no more appear to have been organized during the year. 
The year 1872 also saw the organization of the first grange in 
Oregon, January 6, and the introduction of the order into Canada, 
where Eben Thompson organized the first grange August 16, 
and two more before the close of the year.* 

To summarize the advance of the order in 1873 : state granges 
were organized in six states — Indiana, Vermont, South Carolina, 
Nebraska, Mississif^, and Kansas — and reorganized in niinds 
and Wisconsin, thus making, in all, ten state granges in opera- 
tion. In nine states — Nebraska, Oregon, Michigan, Virginia, 
Louisiana, Kansas, Alabama, Arkansas, and Georgia — the 
order found lodgment during 1872, so that, at the close of the 
year, twenty-five states had active subordinate granges within 
their limits. Although the strength of the order was, at this 

> Kelley, Patrons ef Busbandry, 354-403; Rural Carolinian, iii. t, 70-71, 117, 
fv- 37>39i S&-93, 313 (October, iS7i-Januuy, 1873)1 Natioiul GTange, Proeetdinp, 
vi. S (1873); South Cardina State Grange, MimiU Book (Ms.), 1-6, iS; Migdgaiptw 
State Grange, Procadints, iii. 9 (1875). 

' Kelley, Patrons iif Busbaniry, 3sg, 370, 390-3M> 398; National Grange, 
Proceedinti, vi. 8 (1873). On Vermont, see also Bryan Fund Publicalion, no. 4 
(Grange ditnilar); Vermont State Grange, Proettdints, i-iiL 3, 8, 37 (i87*-}4). 
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time, concentrated mainly in Iowa and Mmn^o^jnJjieJlQ^- , 
■figsl and South Carolina and Mi^^^Tm theS^th, still 
its spread was so general and its centers so far apart, that it 
must be looked upon ej^^|_thus early as distinctly national in 
character. In the North Central group, every state had now 
been entered, and the territory of Dakota alone remained un- 
touched by the order; while of the southern states, all bad 
granges except Delaware, Maryland, West Virginia, Florida, 
and Texas. In the eastern or North Atlantic states, little 
progress had been made except in Vermont, while on the Pacific 
coast, the order had been introduced into both California and 
Oregon, though as yet these states had but one grange apiece. 

In the fall of 1872, Secretary Kelley sent letters to all the 
masters of state granges, general deputies, the "founders," and 
a few others who had taken an active part in the building of the 
order, inviting them to attend the sixth annual session of the 
National Grange, and on January 8, 1873, twenty-three men 
and four women, including six of the " foimders," six masters 
of state granges, and a number of deputies, representing in all 
eleven different states, assembled in Geoi^etown, D. C. It was 
now a little over five years since the organization of a temporary 
National Grange by a little band of government clerks in Wash- 
ington, and the active workers had been looking forward eagerly 
to the time when that body could be reorganized on a permanent 
basis. This was now accomplished, and the control of the 
great and rapidly growing agricultural order of the Patrons 
of Husbandry passed into the hands of actual farmers.* 

The principal business of this session was the revision of 
the constitution and by-laws, the election of a new set of officers, 
and the imcorporation of the National Grange under an act '] ' 
of Congress providing for the creation of corporations in the ' - 
District of Columbia.* , Among the articles of the constitutioa 

* National Grange, Proctedints, \i (1873); Kelley, Patrons of Busbcndry, 414- 
411; DaiTOw, Palrmis of Busbandryi 3&-40; Meaaer, The Grange, 5; Dunning, 
Parmcr't Alliance Biliary, 335; Pietson, in Popular Science Monthly, Trrij , 199-30S; 
ADun, The Grangt, 7. 

■ The certificate of incoiporation, dated January 10, 1S73, >> >■■ National Grange, 
Pr»tetdi»ts, vi. 33-34 {1873). 
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are two that call for special mention because of their bearini 
on the future development of the order. These are: j^tide V, 
which provided for the admission into the order of "any person 
interested in agricxiltural pursuits"; and Article XII, whidi 
prohibited the discussion of political or religious questions in 
the work of the order or the application of poUtical or religious 
tests for membership therein) The proper interpretation of 
these two articles was to be a vexing question for the leaders 
of the order for many years to come. In the election of officers, 
the position of master went to Dudley W. Adams of Iowa, 
Kelley retained the secretaryship, and an executive committee 
was elected consisting of William Saunders of the District of 
Coliunbia, D. Wyatt Aiken of South Carolina, and E. R. Shank- 
land of Iowa.' On these men devolved the difficult duty of 
guiding the order during the years of its greatest activity. 

The expansion of the order of Patrons of Husbandry during 
1873 and 1874 and the beginnings of its decline in the two 
following years can best be followed in connection with the 
accompanying table of statistics showing the number of granges' 
and their proportion to the agricultural population in each state 
and territory at different times during the four years. The 
accompanying series of four maps, based upon these statistics, 
will also be of as^tance in comparing the movement in different 
parts of the country.* 

The rapid expansion of the order during 1873, especially 
in the North Central group of states, is shown by the statistics 
of its condition on May 19, August 2 (Map I), and October 18. 
Iowa was strongly in the lead at the start with 1507 granges, 
or 631 per hundred thousand of {^cultural population.. This 
lead in number of granges was kept up throughout the year, 
but the rate of increase was naturally not so rapid as in sonie 
of the other states where the movement got under way a httle 
later. Thus Kansas and Nebraska forged rapidly to the front, 
until, by October 18, Kansas almost and Nebraska quite equaled 

> National Grange, Proctedinti, vj. 15, tS, 14; Kelley, Patrons of HMsbamJry, 
4ai; Danow, Patrotu of Busbandry, 39. 

* Tbe maps will be found fadng pages 61, 65, 67, knd 69. 
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Iowa in relative proportion of granges to agricultural population; 
a result which the comparative sparaty of population made 
possible with a considerably smaller number of granges. Mis- 
soini also experienced a phenomenal growth during the period, 
while Minnesota continued to advance slowly, though it fell 
back in relative rank from second to fourth place; but the 
Territory of Dakota, with only twenty-five granges, surpassed, 
OQ October 18, all the states east of the Mississippi in relative 
proportion of granges to agricultural population. In the old 
Northwest Territory, the order advanced rapidly in Indiana and 
Illinois and made considerable gains in Wisconsin, wliile in Ohio 
and Michigan it obtained a secure foothold during the year. 

Turning to the South, a much smaller development of the order 
than in the North Central division is seen, especially as regards 
proportion of granges to agricultural population, but here it is 
necessary to take into consideration the fact that the census 
figures of agricultural population, on which the statistics are 
based, include large numbers of negroes who were not admitted 
into the ranks of the Patrons of Husbandry. In view of this 
condition, it is probable that a given ratio in the South represents 
as extensive participation by the wlute farmers in the work of 
the order, as would a ratio nearly twice as large in the North- 
west On May ig, 1S75, South Carolina ranked first among 
the southern states both in actual number of granges and in 
relative proportions, but the rapid development of the order in 
Mississippi soon carried that state to the front, and by October 
iS there were 392 granges within its borders. In Georgia, 
Tennessee, Alabama, and North Carolina, the order was also 
making rapid strides; Kentucky, Virginia, Arkansas, and 
Louiaana showed a healthy growth; and in Maryland, West 
Virginia, Florida, and Texas, the first granges were organized 
during the year. Thus by October 18, 1873, every, southern 
state except Delaware had been entered by ^e order. 

Little progress was made by the Patrons of Husbandry on ■ 
the Pacific coast previous to 1873; and, indeed, the first move 
toward effective agricultural organization in that district came 
in the form of independent clubs. The extortions of various 
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rings of middlemen and shippers, the high rates of interest 
charged upon money loaned in the country, and, above all, 
the monopoly of the carrying trade enjoyed by the Central 
Pacific railroad and its subsidiary lines led in 1871 and 1873 to 
an agitation among the farmers of CaJif omia in favor of protec- 
tive and cooperative organization. The first manifestation cS 
this movement was the establishment of a fanners* club at 
Sacramento in December, 1871, followed rapidly by others 
in the vicinity, and in September, 182^ , delegates from eleven 
of these clubs met at Sacramento and oi^anized the C alif or pia 
'^Farmei^LIIiuon. This body at once began to make plans for 
the establishment of extensive business enterprises on a codpera- 
tive basis, its first efforts being an attempt to secure grain sacks 
for the farmers at reduced rates; and the failure of this project, 
due to the inability of the farmers to keep their arrangements 
secret, exposed the need of a closer and more secret form of 
organization. An opening was thus made for the Patrons of 
Husbandry, and W. H. Baxter, who had been appointed general 
deputy for the order in 1871, appeared before the Farmers' 
Union convention at San Francisco in April, iSj^, and so success- 
fully set forth the advantages of the order that the gi^ork of 
agricultural organization was formally turned over to the Grange 
and the Farmers' Union went out of existence.'Y 

The officers of the National Grange at once sent N. W. Gar- 
retson of Iowa as a special deputy to the Pacific coast and the 
organization of granges went on apace, thirty-five being formed 
by the fifteenth of July, on which date representatives of these 
granges met at Napa City and organized the state grange of 
California.* Having started the order on its way in California, 
Garretson proceeded to Oregon where the antagonism of the 
farmers of the Columbia River Valley to the mon<^ly of the 
Oregon Steam Navigation Company made it easy for him to 
organize twenty granges in a short time.' In both of these 
states the growth of the order was rapid during the remainder 

• Can, Patrons of Biubandry, 7S-i*3- 

• Califomia State Grange, Proceedmts at Organiioticii (1873); Cur, Patrotu 
of Busbamdry, 131-135- 

• Can, Palnms of Btabandry, 14J. 
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of the year, in view of the comparative sparseness of the popu- 
lation; and by October i8, 1873, California had ninety-one, 
and Oregon, thirty-seven granges, which was at the rate of 
159 and 213 per hundred thousand of agricultural population, 
respectively. Two other states of the Western division, Colorado 
and Washington, were added to the roll of the order during this 
period, the former having two and the latter five granges on the 
eighteenth of October. 

In the North Atlantic division the order made little progress 
in 1S73, there being but ninety-two granges in the whole division 
on October 18, half of which were in the two states of Vermont 
and Pennsylvania. First granges were organized in New Hamp- 
shire and Massachusetts, but Maine, Connecticut, and Rhode 
Island remained untouched by the movement. 

There are a number of things which help to explain the com- ' 
paratively^^owL^gartlt of the Patrons at .Husbandry in the 1 
North Atlantic division, during -this uid-subsequent years; but j 
perhaps the most important of these was the fact that the eastern . 
farmers were, in the nature of things, jlargely out of sympathy 
with what at that time appeared to be the principal aim of 
the order in the North Central states — the reduction in the 
cost of transportaUon of farm products from the West to the 
markets of the Atlantic seaboard._/The way in which eastern 
farmers were suffering from competition with the virgin soil of 
the West has been pointed out in the preceding chapter, and it 
will readily be seen that any reduction in transportation charges 
would only heighten this competition and make it still more 
difficult for the eastern farmers to make a living. So it was not 
until some years later, when the increase of dairy-farming and 
market-gardening relieved the eastern farmers to a con^derable 
extent from the pressure of western competition, and when the 
order began once more to place the leadii^ emphasis on its 
social and educational features, that the Patrons of Husbandry 
obtiuned any conaderable sway in the states of the North. 
Atlantic divi^on. 

Another matter which undoubtedly served to retard the growth 
of the order in the East, and to some extent throughout the 
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country, was the o^anization of granges in Boston and Nev 
York City composed almost entirely of grain-dealers and com- 
mission men. The Boston Grange was organized by J. C. Abbot 
of Iowa in August, 1873, and immediately drew forth a storm 
of remonstrances from all parts of the country. Secretary 
Eelley defended the organization at first, but Master Adams, 
on request of the executive committee, decided to revoke the 
dispensation because of the ineligibility of most of its members. 
The Boston Grange took no notice of this action, and the Massa- 
chusetts State Grange, which had just been organized, sustai n ed 
it in its position of insubordination. The matter was thoroughly 
investigated by a committee at the seventh session of the 
National Grange in February, 1874, the state grange was cen- 
sured for its action, and the Boston Grange declared no longer 
connected with the Patrons of Husbandry.' A year later the 
charter of Manhattan Grange in New York City was ^milarly 
revoked by the National Grange for inel^ibility of members and 
attempts to involve the order in partisan poUtics.* 

By October 18, 1873, there were granges in every state in the 
Union but five — Maine, Connecticut, Rhode Island, Ddaware, 
and Nevada — and also in the territories of Dakota, Colorado, 
and Washington. Before the end of the year, a grange was 
organized in Maine and one in the territory of Montami, 
making in all thirty-three states and four territories in which 
the order had gained a foothold. At the beginning of the year 
1873, 1362 granges had been established md at its close the 
number bad reached 10,029, being an increase of 8667 or over 
six hundred per cent during the year. For the accomplishment 
of this vrork of organization, in addition to the lecturer and 
general deputies of the National Grange, 1294 state deputies 
were supplied with outfits during the year. The number of 
state granges was ten at the beginning of the year, but before 
its close twenty-two additional state and territorial granges 

1 National Gnnge, Proceedinp, vii. ao, 33, 73-76 (1874); CkkofO Tribunt, 
August 39, 1873, p. i; August 33, 1S73, p. 4; Cineinnaii Semi-WteUy CofetU, 
September a6, 1873. p. i; Prairie Farmer, xUv. 339, 371 (October 35, NovenJjef 
13, 1873), xlv. 83 (March 14, 1874); T>axmm,PalrontefButbaMdry,t%. 

' Natimul Gtaoge, Proccedmp, vlil. 104 (February, 1875). 
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had been organized : five in the North Atlantic division — New 
Hampshire, Massachusetts, New York, New Jersey, and Pennsyl- 
vania; five in the South Atlantic division — Virginia, West 
Virginia, North Carolina, Georgia, and Florida; four in the 
North Central division — Michigan, Ohio, Missouri, and Dakota; 
six in the South Central division — Kentucky, Tennessee, 
Alabama, Louisiana, Texas, and Arkansas; and two in the 
Western division — Oregon and California.^ 



THE Okder, 1874 

Such, then, was the scope of the order of Patrons of Husbandry 
at the beginning of 1874, when everybody was looking forward 
with interest to the approaching session of the National Grange. 
This meeting, distinguished as the seventh annual session, was 
held in St. Louis from February 4 to I2,[i874, and was the most 
representative gathering of farmers whicB had ever taken place 
in the United States'!} ^^ ^^1 moreover, the most important 
and harmonious of all the meetings of the National Grange, 
during the decade. The body of members present at this 
meeting and entitled to vote was not large — forty-five in all, 
including twelve women — but these members represented 
thirty-two state and territorial granges, having jurisdiction over 
more than ten thousand subordinate granges and somewhere 
in the neighborhood of half a million members.* With such a 
backing it was but natural that considerable mterest should 
attach itself to the action of the leaders, who were expected 
at this time to formulate the purposes and principles of the 
movement. 

This they did in a fairly sane and conservative though badly 
arranged document, which has stood from that time to this as 
the avowed platform of the order, and the principles of which 
have been largely incorporated into the platforms of every 

* KfOey, Palroiu of Husbandry, 423; National Gtange, Proceedingt, vii. ai 
(1874); National Grange, Uorttkly Bulletin, September i, 1874. 

• NatkHialGnngeiProcwifin;!, vii. 8-10(1874)1 Danow.i'airiMuo/ffiMftoBrfry, 
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subsequent {^cultural organization in the United States. The 
tlDedaradoD of Purposes of the National Granggj was written 
by Deputy J. W. A. Wright of California under the supervision 
of a committee composed of the masters of the state granges 
of Florida, California, Tennessee, Arkansas, and New York.* 
It declared the general objects of the Patrons of Husbandry to 
be " to labor for the good of our Order, our country, and man- 
kind " and gndorsed the motto: " In essentials, tmity; in non- 
''^essentials, liberty; in all things, charity!^ This was followed 
by a hst of ^i^fic objects, including^nhancement of the com- 
forts and attractions of the homes, miuntenance of the laws, 
reduction of expenses, diver^cation of crops, systematization of 
work, cooperation in buying and selling, avoidance of Utigation, 
the suppression of personal, local, sectional, and national prej- 
udices, and the discountenancing of " the credit system, the 
fashion system, and every other system tending to prodigality 
and ban^ptcjJ' 

As to business relations, the declaration stated that the Patrons 
waged " no aggres^ve warfare agiunst any other interest," 
but it also asserted, an intention to dispense with a surplus of 
middlemen; they (the Patrons) were not enemies to capital 
, but were Imposed to the tyranny of monopolies, high rates of 
. , interest, and exorbitant per cent profits in trade^ On the 
question of transportation, it was declared that the order was 
not inimical to railroads, but held that transportation companies 
of all kinds were necessary to the success of the farmer and 
advocated the increase in every practical way of facilities for 
cheap transportation to the seaboard. As regards politics, 
the declaration emphatically asserted that the Grange was not 
a political or party organization; but at the same time the 
political rights and duties of the members as individual American 
citizens were proclaimed. ..The advance of the cause of educa- 
tion, especially along ^ricultural and industrial lines, was also 
put forward as one of the important objects of the order.y 

* NatioiuJ Gnnge, Prkm^mci , vii. 44 (1874); Hutov, Patront of Rmbatidry, 
17, 43. The declaratioa is given in National Grange, ProaedtHts, vii. s6-4o (1S74) ) 
Can, PalroHt of Husbandry, loS-i lo; Htuet, The Grantt, S^jA; and awny other 
Grange drculan aod publications. 
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Such, in brief, together with considerable vague generaliza- 
tion and many repetitions, was the platform of the Patrons of 
Husbandry as promulgated by its leaders in the National Grange. 
Had the order held strictly, during the years of its greatest 
popularity, to the principles here enunciated, it probably would 
have been spared a part, at least, of the notable loss in member- 
ship and prestige during the latter years of the decade. 

At this sesaon it was ^ain necessary to revise the constitu- 
tion, to make it better ai^licable to the new conditions resultii^ 
from the great exten^on of the order, and more consonant with 
the ideas of the rank and file of the membership.^ Provision 
was made for the reduction of representation in the state granges, 
some of which had become of unwieldy proportions, and for the 
establishment of district or cotmty (Pomona) granges in the 
fifth degree, to have charge of the educational and business 
interests of the order. Other amendments made the state and 
national granges more strictly del^;ate bodies, changed the time 
of meeting of the National Grange from February to November,* 
reduced the dues paid by the state granges to the National 
Grange from ten to five cents per member, and changed the 
article on membership to read : " Any person engaged in agri- 
cultural pursuits and having no interest in conflict with our 
purposes, of the age of ^teen years ... is entitled to 
membership." These amendments did not become part of 
the constitution until they were accepted by three-fourths 
of the state granges, while four other amendments passed at 
this sesaon never received the consent of a sufficient number 
of these bodies and hence were of no effect.* 

The month of F ebruary, 1874, in which occurred the sesaon 
of the National Grange which has just been con^dered, saw 

' The revised constitution is given in Carr, Palroia of Husbandry, 110-113; ^^ 
imendnKDts can be (ouud in National Gran^, Frocetdings, vii. 67-71 (1874). 

* This did not go into effect until after the next annual meeting and resulted in 
two sessions in 1S75- 

* These provided life membenhip in the National Grange for the seven " foun- 
den" and for past-masters of the National Grange; additional proportionate 
T^BtKntation in the National Grange for states having over thirty thousand 
mtubat; and an increase in the membership fee for charter members. 
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the organization of aaj p new granges, an average of eighty 
pet day throiighout tETmonthr This was the largest number 
ever organized in one nwnth, thoi^ January and March of the 
same year were not far behind with 3119 and 2024 new granges, 
respectively. From then 00, however, the niunber declined 
n^dly and during the last six months of the year the average 
ntmiber of new granges formed was only about four hundred.' 
This check in the rate of increase was, in the main, merely a result 
of the fact that all available territory was now pretty thoroughly 
organized, but its suddeimess would also lead to the conclusion 
that the popularly of the order was already somewhat on the 
wane in those parts of the country where it had aroused the 
greatest enthusiasm. 

Two of the maps, numbers n and m, fall within the period 
between the seventh and eighth annual sessions of the National 
&ange, and portray the condition of the order on March i, 
1874, and January i, 1875. Tht first of these shows a very 
con^derable advance in all parts of the coimtry. Since October 
18, 1873, first granges had been organized in M^e, Delaware, 
Montana, and Idaho, bringing into the ranks all of the states 
except Rhode Island, which did not find room for a grange 
within her borders until the next decade, and Nevada, in which, 
however, seven granges were organized before the end of the 
year. The map for January i, 1875, marks the culmination of 
the order of Patrons of Husbandry, with 31,697 granges in the 

■ The following table shows the number of new granges orgsuized monthly 
from Juuuy, 1873, to Septembei, 1876, inclusive. It is based on data in Edley, 
Palrotu of Husbandry, 411, and National Grange, Procttdiitgi, ix. 189 (November, 
i87S), '■ tr8 ('876). 

JtBOUy TiS 9tl« 306 IDQ 
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United States. In many of the states of the Northwest, how- 
ever, the decline had already begun by the close of the year 1874, 
and the dividon as a whole showed an increase between Sep- 
tember I and January i of but fifty-eight granges, which scarcely 
kept pace with the increase in population. Minnesota, Iowa, 
Nebraska, and Kansas experienced an actual decrease in granges 
during the four months and only Ohio and Michigan of the other 
states of the division were able to show any considerable 
advance. 

Such a result was quite the natural one in view of the extent 
to which this section was now crowded with granges.* Three 
of the states, Indiana, Iowa, and Missoiui, reached the two 
thousand mark in numbers of subordinate organizations, which 
gave them from sx to nine hundred granges per hundred thou- 
sand of agricultural population; but in Kansas and Nebraska 
with their sparser settlement, the ratio reached 1190 and 1064 
req)ectively. This means that in Kansas there was a grange 
for every eighty-four persons engaged in agricultural occupa- 
tions, the conclusion from which would be that at least three- 
fourths of all who were eligible were members of the order in 
this state. Indiana, on the other hand, had the greatest niimber 
of granges in proportion to size, the ratio being one for every 
eighteen square miles, or an average of two for every township 
in the state. That such a situation could be permanent was 
not to be expected, and the inevitable result, as soon as the 
first enthu^asm began to cool, was a decrease in the number 
of granges, by the consolidation of some, the disbanding of 
others, and the revocation of charters because of delinquency 
in dues to the state grange. 

During the years 1874 and 1875 the great size of the order 
of Patrons of Husbandry gave it prestige and influence through- 
out the land, and the vastness of its projects excited imiversal 
astonishment. The treasury, of the National Grange was 
plethoric with the receipts from dues and the sale of dispensa- 
tions; the oEBcers and members of the executive committee drew 
salaries ranging from a thousand to twenty-five hundred dollars 
*Seestadsticsof die density of BTBiiges, January 1, 1S7J, in ublefoD owing p.58. 
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per year and traveling expenses; the members recdved five 
dollars per day and a five cent mileage for attendance at the 
St. Louis session; and at the eighth ses^on in Charkstos, 
February, 1875, the per diem was increased to ^ dollars.* 
In ^ite of these and other somewhat lavish expenditures, the 
surplus in the treasury of the j^tional Grange, which was about 
fifty thousand dolIara.on January i, 1874, had doubled at the 
/ beginning of 1875^ i^e accumulation, of such a large amount 
of money exdtedfeelings of distrust among many members 
\/ol the ord»]^ho feared that it would be squandered or mis- 
appropriated and could see do reason why they should be com- 
pelled to pay dues to increase the funds under the control of an 
exclusive body, the members of which held superior degrees to 
which the great mass could never hope to rise. This feeling 
was inflamed by many newspaper articles, probably inspired 
by opponents of the order, which hinted at the misuse of funds 
and denounced the exdusiveness and extravagance of the Na- 
tional Grange. The result was a widespread agitation for the 
reduction of dues, the division of the surplus among the state 
granges, and the refortnation of the National Grange on more 
democratic lines.* 

Many of the state granges, oa the other hand, having embarked 
upon elaborate cooperative projects, found the means at their 
disposal entirely too meager for the successful development of 
their plans. This, combined with the distrust of the National 
Grange, led that body, at the Charleston session in February, 
1875, to vote a loan of over fifty thousand dollars of its accumu- 
lated funds to the state granges on the basis of $3.50 for every 
subordinate grange of good standing within the jurisdiction. 
By the next session, it was evident that these loans would never 

' NfttiMul Gnnge, PrMwdt'itff , vil. 54,64(1874), viU. 49, 59 (Febiuuy, 1875); 
Aiken, The Granie, 9-11. 

■ National Grange, Fracttdints, vil. 81-84 (i874)i viii. 137 (FAniMty, 1875). 

* Iowa State Grange, Proettdingi, iv. 7, 9, 48 (1873), v. 47 (1874); Michigan 
State GranKc, Pnaeimgt, i. la (1874); Kansas State Grange, Proctedingt, iii. 
at (187s); Wtiltm Rural, liii. iSS, 196 (June, 1874); Prairie Farmer, xlvi. 371 
(November 30, 1875); Maryland Farmtr, ziii. 10 (Januaiy, 1876); Aiken, The 
Craitte, 11-13. 
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be repaid and they were accordingly changed into donations .' 
The results of this policy were disastrous. Lit led the statei \ ' 
granges into business schemes which, in nearly every instance, \/ ^ 
brought £nand^ loss and discredit on the orde^J while it left 
the National Grange finandally embarrassed during the remain- 
der of the decade, since the revenue from the sale of dispensa- 
tions had almost entirely ceased, and that from dues was very 
materially reduced by the shrinkage of membership. 

Decline of the Grange, 1875-80 

Tables giving the number of granges in the different states 
are available for only two dates during the pe riod of the declin e 
of Ae order — from 187. s to 188 inclusive. These are found in 
the reports of the secretary at the ninth and tenth annua,! ses- 
sions of the Narional Grange, which display the state of the 
order about October 1, 1875, ajid July i, 1876, respectively.* 
From January to October, 1875, the number of granges 
increased somewhat in each of the five census areas, with the 
exception of the North Central division, but the decline there 
was so great — over thirty per cent — that the gains in the 
other sections were overbalanced, and the total number of 
granges in the United States fell from 21,697 ^° i9>oo7> or from 
330 to 279 per hundred thousand of agricultiu-al populaUon. 
Every state in the North Central division, Michigan alone 
excepted, experienced a decline during the period, while in the 
South Atlantic division the order was almost stationary, with 
a falling off in North Carolina, Georgia, and Florida, and but 
slight advances in the other states. In the other divisions, 
however, a healthy growth was still maintained, though the 
rate of increase was somewhat diminished. 

From October, 1875, to July, 1876 (see Map IV), the 
decline was not quite so rapid in the North Central diviaon, 
but it continued, and was joined by a corresponding decline in 

• National Grange, ProeudiHts, viii. 55, 6s (February, 1875), "■ 84 (Novembw, 
1875). 

' The only complete statistics of actual membenhip in the onler are given in 
these two reports. See table following p. 58. 
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all of the other census divisions except the North Atlantic, so 
that the total Dumber of granges in the Unit^ States fell to 
about fifteen thousand. Two states of the North Atlantic 
division, Massachusetts and Connecticut, dropped off in number 
of granges, and in Connecticut a recently organized state grange 
was unable to keep up its existence. The increase of the order 
in that section as a whole, however, was maintained at about 
the same moderate rate which it had experienced since it first 
got under way there in 1873. 

After 1876, the officials of .the National Grange appear to 
have come to the conclusion that it would be the part of wisdom 
to refrain from publishing the story of the decline of the order. 
Consequently no further tables of granges in the different states 
are available, but it is possible to follow the decrease in actual 
membership in the country as a whole by means of a nevn 
failing index — the annual dues paid to the NationiJ Grange. 
In 1875, these amounted to almost forty-three thousand dollars. 
By 1S80, they had fallen to but little over six thousand, repre- 
senting probably about four thousand subordinate granges and 
perhaps a hundred and fifty thousand members all told. This 
marked the lowest point in the position of the order. From 
1881 on it has increased slowly, with some fluctuation, 
tmtil now it claims a total membership about equal to what it 
had in 1874, though quite differently distributed, for the states 
of the North Atlantic division have a much larger proportion 
of the granges now than they had in the early days of the order.' 

Some of the causes of this falling off in size and influence 
of the order of Patrons of Husbandry during the latter part of 
the decade 1870-80 have already been indicated and others 
will be more fully developed in the following chapters, but it 
may be well to summarize these causes here in order to complete 
the survey of the order during the decade. ■ Undoubtedly the 
decline was in large part merely a reaction from the excessive 
growth in the years 1873 and 1874. The system of organization 
by deputies, the popularity and novelty of the movement, and 
often the hopes of political and financial regeneration led many 
* Durow, Patrons of Bitsbaii^, 44. 
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into the order who had do permanent interest in its real ums 
and who began to drop out as soon as the exdtement of organizar 
tion was over and it was seen that thfijiider would not prove a 
cure-all for the troubles of the farm ers.^ The laxness of organ- 
izers, moreover, permitted many to creep into the ranks who were 
not only not engaged in agricultural ptursuits, but whose interests 
were directly opposed to those of the farmers.* The granges of 
commis^on men in some of the eastern dties have been noted, 
but this feature was not confined to these [daces; throughout 
the country disgruntled politicians, 'business and professional 
men sought entrance into the order during the day^ of its pros- 
perity, purely as a means of personal advancement; and when 
the influence of the Grange began to wane, partly as a result 
of the discredit which they brought upon it in the eyes of many 
observing fanners, they hastened to sever their connections 
w ith the order.* 

£^^e rapidity of organization resulted in an unwieldy and t/ • }- 
tmdisdplined mass of members, whom the leaders were unable ^ 

to control, and dissensions soon arose within the ranks. VThe 
successful agitation for the distribution of the funds of the 
National Grange at the Charleston meeting in 1875 is an illus- 
tration of this situation. The jealousy of those in control, 
thus manifested, was kept up throughout the decade and resulted 
in continual Agitation against the higher or "fancy" degrees,J "-'X 
as they were called, and demands for a revision of the constitution 
to transform the National Grange into a mere convention of 

> WucoiuiDSUteGraiige,Pr0(««iM{(,iv.6(i876); i'atrofM'BtilUM(Kaitucky), 
November, 1S761 California Patron, June 13, 1877, p. $; BuUelin (Wiscoiuiii), 
Fetmiaiy, 1S77, May, 1S7S; Pierson, " Outcome of the Granga Movement," in 
Popular Scienct UoHihiy, xxxii. 37I-J73 (January, 1888); National Grange, Pro- 
cadingl, T. 38 (1876). 

■ " Everybody wanted to join the Grange then; kwyen, to get dients; doctors, 
to get patients; merchants, to get cuitomers; Shylocki, to get thrir pound of 
Boh; mkI ahaipers, to catch the babes in the woods." Aitken, Tkt Grange, 1 1-13. 

■ Parmeri' Union, June 14, 1873, p. 1S8; June aS, 1S73, p. aoj; Paironi' Built- 
fM (Kentucky), December, 18761 Co/ifomioi'ofrOB, October 17, 1877, p. 2; Amtr- 
ican tanner, January, 1S81, p. 9; Pieison, in Poptilar Scimee UonMy, zuii. 
371-373 (January, 1888); Aiken, Tkt Granp, 11-13; Paine, Granftr Uoremtnt 
in lUtneis, 10; Small, Joinint tit Grantfri or Tryint lob» a Patron 0/ Siubaadry 
(panpUet). 
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delegates from the state granges. Some even went so far as to 
favor the abolition of the national body and the reduction of the 
powers of the state granges to the lowest possible limits. This 
agitation led to an ahnost continuous tinkering with the con- 
stitution, which, while failing to satisfy the demands of the 
cUssflptented, helped to weaken the influence of the order.* 
l/O^^ connection of the Grange with a number of politick 

I vXiQOvements of the time contributed in large measure to its 
\decline^ In spite of constitutional provisions against political 
discussions and the efforts of a number of leaders to keep the 
movement clear from partisan politics at least, it proved to be 
impossible to prevent subordinate granges in a number of 
states and in some cases even the state granges from taking 
an active part in the work of the various Independent, 
Farmers', and Anti-Monopoly parties which flourished at the 
time.* t The general public classed all these phenomena tt^ether 
under the designation of the " Granger movement " ; and, 
indeed, they were all component parts of the same general 
movement for protective and cooperative organization of the 
agricultviral class. Thus when these political movements came 
to naught, or discredited themselves by their extreme radicalism, 
the order of Patrons of Husbandry had to suffer along with 
the rest.* 

Similarly in the matter of raUroad regulation, the order was 
compelled to suffer in part for the sins of others. , The impres- 

^ sion seems to have been quite prevalent that the main purpose of 
the order was to " fight railroads," and large numbers of farmers 
undoubtedly joined it with this object in view. Consequently, 
in spite of the conservative portion assumed in the " Declaration 
of Purposes," the order in a^umber of states became involved 
in efforts to secure railway legislation of the most radical sort. 
The failure of this legislation to accomplish its purpose, and the 

* BuUttin (Wisconsin), June, 1875; Prairie Farmer, xlvL 371 (November 3a, 
1875); California PaUon, November 15, 187G, p. 4; Pieraon, in Popular Scimcf 
Monthly, ixiii, 371-373 (January, 1888). 

■ See below, pp. 80-103. 

■ Patrons' BuUttin (Kentucky), December, 1876; Southern Farmert' MoitlUy, 
ill 60 (February, 1880); Paine,Gran[erU<nementinIUiHoii,6. 
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sentiment which the raihroads were able to work up agfunst it 
were potent causes for the raf>id decline of the order in a number 

o f north western statesi— ' ^ 

/Th e one feature which probably had more influence than any \ 
other in building up the great membership of the order was the 
idea of coc^rative business, and this feature also contributed . 

more than anything else to the almost total collapse of the ' "^ 
Grange throughout the West. One by one, the extensive 
coiiperative enterprises established by the western state granges ^ 
went to pieces, leaving behind a burden of discredit and indebted- 
ness which almost destroyed the orderT/ Some state granges, 
notably those of Nebraska and Arkansas, were unable to weather 
the storm and surrendered their organizations; while district 
and subordinate granges disbanded for fear of being held respon- 
able for the debts of the state granges. In other states — Iowa, 
for example — a few of the faithful kept up the state grange and 
strove to reinvigorate the order; but even to the present day 
it has been impossible to make the Grange flourish in those 
states where it suffered the severest financial disaster^.* 

Othek Agsicultdkal Obganizatioiis 

The order of Patrons of Husbandry was the largest, most com- 
prehen^ve, and most thoroughly organized of the agencies which 
the farmers used in their efforts to improve their position ma- 
terially^ politically, socially, and intellectually, through organized 
co^>eration. It was not, however, the only agency which this 
movement called into existence or adapted to its purposes. 
For many years isolated farmers' clubs had existed in ntmierous 
localities throughout the United States, usually in or near 
some of the large cities; but their attention had been confined 
ahnost wholly to topics of practical agriculture. Early in the 
seventies this germ was taken up by a large number of farmers 
imbued with the rising spirit of organized effort, and the result 

> Aiken, TkeGrantt, 14, 39. 

* Natitm, rii. 358 (December 3, 1874); California FairOH, June 13, 1877, p. SJ 
Pienoa, in Popiiior Science Monlhly,ss^. 366-3JI (Jaouaiy, 1SS8); Paine, Gronfer 
i m IIHnoit, 8, 43- 
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was the development of a series of more or less iodependetit 
dubs, usually avowedly political, and always devoted to the 
project of advancing the interests of the agricultural class in 
, every posable way. Jo many fanners the secret features of 
I the Grange were objectionable, while others disaj^roved of 

. / its non-partisan attitude; and for these the farmers' club pre- 

/ sented the most satisfactory solution of the pnAlem of agri- 

i cultural organization^ Fostered by the same influences which 

led to the great multiplication of granges, the number of these 

farmers' clubs increased rapidly in many of the southern and 

^'western states during the first half of the de cade 18 70-^0. It 
quickly became evident that some sort of machinery must be 
developed whereby these clubs could work together for the com- 
mon purpose, if they were to hold their place against the Patrons 
of Husbandry and accomplish anything for the elevation of the 
agricultural class. 

The first state in which the open farmers' clubs succeeded in 
uniting, and the only state in which their organization had any 
conaderable importance, was Illinois. Even before the Civil 
War some dissatisfaction with economic conditions made its 
appearance among the farmers of this state, and on September 
15, 1858, a convention of farmers met at Centralia, set forth their 
grievances against the " non-producers " and proposed the forma- 
tion of farmers' clubs which should " produce concert of action 
on all matters connected with their interests." * During the 

' It appeara that a considerable number oE Roman Catht^c farmeni did join 
the Grange, especially in Minnesota, in qiite of its secret Eefttutes. See PrairU 
FariMT, xliv. 315 (October 4, 1873), xlv. 107 (April 4, 1874}; RUhmond Whig and 
Advertiser (semi- weekly), July 3, 1874. p. 3. In the South the question of orpn- 
ization foi the negro formers received some attention. Occasionally northern 
Grangers, ignorant of conditions in the South, advued their southern brethren to 
admit the negroes into their granges, and the master of the Missouri State Grange 
declared his intention to organize separate granges for tliem, but there is no evi- 
dence that any negroes ever became members of the order. There were some 
efforts to establish an Independent secret order of negro farmeis umilar to the 
Patrons of Husbandry, but these seem to have had no results. See PrairU Parmtr, 
riiv. 375 (August 30, 1873): Induslrial Age, September 27, 18731 P- Si Weslem 
Rural, »ii. 143 (May 8, 1875); Formers' Borne Journal, November 13, 1875, 
p. 364- 

■ The only refetence to this convention which bu been found is in Jcoutbaa 
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war the attention of the farmers was diverted by more pressing 
issues and by the prevailing high prices of agricultural prod- 
ucts,' but unrest began to manifest itself again in the later 
sixties, a number of local clubs were formed, and in 1870, a 
Producers' Convention, made up largely of farmers, met in 
Bloomington to consider the transportation question.* Finally, 
in the fall of 1872, a call was issued by the Union Farmers' Club 
of Avon for delegates to meet at Kewanee, October 16, for the 
purpose of forming a permanent state organization. By this 
time the order of Patrons of Husbandry had made its ^pearance 
in the state, and it was plaimed to include both the clubs and the 
granges in the proposed central union. The Kewanee conven- 
tion was attended by delegates from only thirteen clubs and 
granges, but it got the movement under way by ^pointing a 
state central committee on organization. Willard C. Flagg of 
Moro, a member of the state senate and a prominent horti- 
culturist, was the chairman of this committee. On November 
16, 1872, he published in the Prairie Farmer a request for all 
clubs, granges, horticultural and agricultiu-al associations in 
the state to send him the names of their officers and other informa- 
tion. Following this up, the committee issued a call on January 
II, 1873, for a meeting of delegates from all such loc^ bodies 
at Bloomington, January 15 and 16. At this convention, 275 
regularly appointed delegates from clubs and granges organized 
themselves as the Illinois State Fanners' Association; adopted 
a constitution in which the object of the organization was said 
to be the promotion of the moral, intellectual, social, and ma- 
terial welfare of the farmers; and elected as officers Hon. W. C. 
Flagg, president; S. M. Smith, secretary; Duncan Mackay, 
treasurer; and one vice-president for each congressional district* 

Periam, Tie GrMmdrntU, 104-106. The state fair was beug hdd in Centralia at 
tfautime. Ste lUiiuU Statt Jounud, September 15, 12, 1S5S. 
' See Periam, T)k GrouHdrweB, 112. 

• See bdow, p. 1J7. 

* TestuDony of W. C. Flagg. in Windom Committee, Report on TraHsportation 
MoiUa lo lie Seaboard, u.6t6; PratricfornKr.iliii. 316, 364 (Octobers, }6, Novem- 
ber 16, 1873), xliv. 9, 11, 15 (January 11, sj, 1S73); Periam, The Grcmidswdl, 
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The wc^ of local organization went on rapidly after the 
Bloomington coaveotion, and many county organizations of 
clubs and granges were also formed throughout the state. On 
July 4, the farmers of Illinois took advantage of the occasion 
to hold picnics and celebrations at which inflammatory political 
speeches, filled with denunciations of railroads and monopolies, 
were the rule. Mass-meetings and farmers' conventions, mainly 
of a political nature, were frequent throughout the summer of 
1873; and in the fall, many of the county associations assumed 
the functions of a political party and nominated candidates 
for office. All this excitement helped on the movement for 
organization, and on December 15, when the state association 
convened at Decatur for its second annual session, the secretary 
was able to announce 830 clubs in the eighty counties from 
which he had reports.' After this meeting the State Farmers' 
Association drifted rapidly into an Anti-Monopoly party, and 
this seems to have injured its prestige, for the third annual 
session, held at Springfield, January 19, 1875, was attended by 
delegates from but twenty-one counties, although the secretary 
estimated the number of clubs in the state at sixteen himdred. 
Accepting this estimate as approximately correct, there were, 
including the granges, some three thousand local farmers' 
organizations with a membership of at least one hundred and 
fifty thousand in a state in which about four himdred thousand 
people were engaged in agriculture.* 

Although many delegates from the subordinate granges 
helped to form the Illinois State Farmers' Association and took 
part in its earlier meetings, there was, nevertheless, a continual 
rivalry and even hostility between the two forms of organization 
from the beginning. The officers of the State Farmers' Associa- 
tion attempted to keep them in harmony, but the leaders of 
the Patrons of Husbandry in the state looked upon the dubs 

> Prairie Farmer, xKv, 36, 59, 100, ai7i »«>. i^S. 4og (February-December, 
1873); CAtMiorftfr«flM,i873,Marchi3,p.a,Mardiaa,p.4,M«yio,p.3; Amtri- 
eon Anntul Cyclopedia, 1S73, pp. 367-3<^; nUnois Sute Fanners' Auodaticn, 
Prixeedints, u; Flagg, fn American Social Science Joumat, vi. 105 (July. 1S74). 

» Prairie Farmer, xlv, J7. iw), 155, 161, 19s, ays, 403 {1874), xlvi. 35 (January 
J, r87s); Afiplelim't Amual Cyclopedia, 1875, p. 393. 
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as pidiminary steps in the formatioD of granges, and their 
proselyting zeai caused considerable friction. Tlie local granges 
soon found their double allegiance bringing them into difficulties, 
for the state grange would not look with favor upon the pay- 
ment of dues by the subordinate granges to the State Farmers' 
Association. The order of Patrons of Husbandry, moreover, 
avowed itself to be a non-political organization, and its officers, 
although they encouraged the members to take part in politics 
as individuals, condemned their partidpation as official dele- 
gates of granges in the partisan politics into which the States 
Farmers' Association was rapidly drifting. {^Although the : , 
inability of the two systems to pull together undoubtedly weak- . 
ened their effectiveness and hastened the rapid collapse of the 
whole movement, they should, nevertheless, be looked upon ; 
as merely two phases of the same general " farmers* move- ; 
ment " or "Granger movement" for protective and co6perative ' 
organization. (^ ; 

During the early part of 1873, open dubs and local and county 
cooperative associations were springing up in a number of the 
other western states. Kansas was the first state to follow the ex- 
ample of Illinois and organize these into a state association. On 
March 26, 1873, a state farmers' convention was held at Topeka 
pursuant to a call issued by the state board of ^riculture. 
About 350 delegates of clubs and granges attended this meeting 
and organized the Farmers' Cooperative Association of the ~ , 
State of Kansas, some of the declared objects of which were 
a>dperative buying, control of prices of agricultural products, 
reduction and regulation of freight rates, reform of taxation, 
and independent political action.* 

Both mass and delegate conventions of farmers were of fre- 
quent occurrence in a number of states during these years. 

> HKiuiis SUtc Farmen' Auodattoa, Ftoeeeiinfs, ii (December, 1S73); Pune, 
Gramier UottmtM in lUmoit, ia-14; Pr^rit Fatmv, xliv. 401-40J, xlv. 131, xlvL 
17 (December, \%jyjKuiaxy, 1873). 

* Ptairic Fanner, xliv. gi, 139, 1%%, 187 (March-June, 1873); ChUago Tr&nm*, 
Jme 10, 1873, P- '■ January 13, 1874, p. S-, American Amutai Cydopedia, 1S73, 
p. 3q6; Bitlory oj Kaiuat (published by Andreas), 36y, Periom, The Grotmiiieeit, 
»;i-J79. 
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The Missouri fanners had one in Jefiferson City, October i , 1873 ; ' 
there was one in Maryland, April 8, 1874; * and in Wisconsn 
an agricultural convention was held at Madison in February 
of each year throughout the decade, under the auspices of the 
State Agricultural Society.* In most cases these conventions 
got no further than discussion and resolutions and no permanent 
organization was attempted, but in a few instances state organiza- 
tions were established in imitation of the Illinois State Farmers' 
Association. Thus the. Tennessee State Farmers' Association 
was formed by a convention which met at Nashville, September 
16, 1873,* and Indiana fell into line Jime 10, 1874, with the 
Indiana State Farmers' Association.* None of these institu- 
tions appear to have been very long-lived or to have exerted 
any con^erable influence; but they indicate the general trend 
toward agricultund organization. 

Early in the decade efforts were made to establish some sort 
of a national association of agriculturists. In October, 1870, 
an Agricultural Congress of the southern states was formed at 
Augusta, Georgia, and in October, 1871, a National Agricultural 
Association was organized at Nashville, Tennessee. In May of 
the following year, these two bodies held a joint meeting at 
St. Louis and merged under the name of the National Agricultural 
Congress. In February, 1873, the secretary of the congress 
issued a call for a meeting in Indianapolis in May, in which he 
stated that the congress assumed to occupy the same relative 
portion to the farmers' c|ubs as the National Grange did to 
the subordinate granges. CDiis meeting was attended by about 
two hundred delegates, representing twenty^fiv^^t^^tes? Ques- 
tions of organizaUon, transportation, agricultural colleges, and 
public lands were discussed, and made the subjects of resolutions. 

I Prairie Fanner, zliv. J9i, 187 (April, June, 1S73); Indultrial Age, Septembel 
6, 1873. P- S- 

* Maryland Parmer, zi. 149 (May, 1874). 

* Prairie Fanner, jliii. ao, jliv, 4, 404 (1871-73)1 Wisconsin State Agricul- 
tural Society, Traniaditm!, 1872-80. 

< Irtduslrial Ate, September 6, 1S73, p. s; Chicatp rrtfrtmc, September 17, :873i 
p. 8; Ameriam Animal Cyclopedia, 1873, p. 738; Periam, Tlie Cnmndswtll, ipo- 
103. 

* Induttrial Age, June 18, 1874, p. 5; Chicap> Tr^unt, June 11, 1873, p. la. 
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Annual meetings of a similar nature were held throughout the 
decade; ^ut the National Agricultural Congress appears to 
have been too loosely organized to exert any considerable 
influence, or^ to serve the purpose of the general farmers' 
movement.* J 

Such were Uie agencies which the farmers developed or adf^ted 
to their purposes in the movement for the elevation of the 
agricultural class. The most effective of these were the order 
of Patrons of Husbandry, the Illinois State Farmers' Assoda- 
Uon, and the local open farmers' clubs. 

* Rund Coroliniait, i, 776 (Septanber, 1870); Prairie Fanner, xlii. 360, xliiL 
113, 171, 177, riiv. 35, ihr, 116, 163, llvi. 176 (1871-75); Maryland Farmer, 
n. i», xiii. 33J, 389, riv. igi, rv. 85, is*. 33* (187J-78); Amtrican AnniuU 
Cydoftdia, 1873. P- 376; Periam, Tke Groiaidsadl, cbs. xvii, xzviii; Matiooal 
Agricultural Coogien, Procetdinit, v (1876). 
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CHAPTER m V 

THE GRANGER MOVEMENT AS A POLITICAL FORCE 

Independent Pamies 

It has been a peculiarity of American politics since the Civil 

~f!^ai that ^^ two principal parties have been controlled, in 

the main, either by men of a conservative type who are naturally 

opposed to taking up any new or radical issues, or by profesdonal 

politicians who &id it to their interests to keep in the foreground 

the old familiar questions on which parties have been divided 

in the past, and thus to draw away attention from new issues 

which are likely to disrupt party lines.' ConsequenUy almost 

the only method by which the advocates of new measures have 

been able to get them before the public has been the formation 

of third parties. Though these parties have seldom had any 

considerable or lasting success as parties, they have frequentiy 

accompUshed their purpose by forcing the adoption of their 

platiorms on one or the other of the old partiesjand this it is 

which gives to third parties their importance in American 

political history. 

The close of the Civil War in 1865 left the RepubUcan party ' 
in control in every state of the Northwest from Ohio to the 
Pacific coast. In Ohio and Indiana on the east, in Missouri 
on the south, and in California and Oregon on the west, the 
Democratic party remained a factor to be reckoned with, but 
in the rest of this section — in Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, Iowa, Kansas, and Nebraska — the great majority 
of the voters looked upon the term " Democrat " as practically 

I Cf. Bryce, Ammcan CenmionweaWi, ii. dis. liii-lvi, and Oabogonki, Democ- 
racy and the Orianixalion of Political Parties, ii. 

* The party called itself " Union " at that time, but in t868 It adt^ted the name 
of "National Rqjublican." In an article in the American Bittorieat Review tor 
October, igto, Professor W. A. Diuming points out that this party was distinct in 
purpose, in personnel, and In name, from the Republican party which elected 
Lincoln to the presidency in 1B60. 
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synonymous with " rebel " or " Copperhead," and the party -^ 
which was thus handicapped could not be expected to make 
much headway for many years to comei There was, however, 
considerable opposition to the dominant Republicans in this 
section during the decade of the seventies, and almost of neces- 
aty much of this opposition took the fonn of third parties. 
The first movement in this direction was the organization of 
the Liberal Republican party, which won some victories in 
Missouri, but the presidential election of 1873 demonstrated 
that this was a party of leaders rather than of the people. Fol- 
lowing closely on the heels of the failure of this movement, 
there appeared a series of " Independent " parties which were 
distinctly popular in their origin, and were able to make a con- 
siderable showing in the elections, though they received little 
support from prominent politicians of the old school.* 

These Independent parties have received very Kttle con- 
sideration from historical writers, and there has been a ten- 
dency to look upon them as merely preliminaries leading up to the 
organization of the National Greenback party. This tendency 
is a natural one in view of the fact that in one or two states 
the Independent organization did affiliate with the Greenback 
party. In other states, however, the platforms of the Inde- 
pendent .^u^es specifically rejected the Greenback policy, and 
an examination of the movement in all the states in which it 
appeared makes it clear that its causes are to be sought prima- 
rily, not in the deare for fiat currency, but in two other factors 
which had no connection with the old issues of war time. The 
first of these factors was th^ growing demand for the regulation ^^ 
of railway charges by the state, a demand which the dominant ' 
Republican party was not inclined to heed, and closely related ' 
to this was the second — the rapid organization of the agricul- 
tural population of the West into clubs and granges. ' ' 

< Tliat this movement attncted considerable attentioo among (he politiciaiu 
of the country is evident from President Grant's fifth annual message to Congress, 
dated December i, 1873, which cootains the statement that " pt^Ucal partisao. 
diip'has almost ceased to exist, especially in the agricultural regions." Just what 
meaning the president intended to convey by these words and whether or no he 
looked upon the rituation as one to be deplored, is difficult to dctenniiie. 
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1 The order of Patrons of Husbandry was professedly nrai- 
political in character, but that profession did not prevent it 
from taking a decided stand on questions of pubKc policy, and 
\ espedally upon the railroad question, while in some states the 
' local granges took, part in the organization of new political 
; parties.' ^^n the whole, however fljre leaders of the^roer'were 
able to keep it from oartidpating directly in partisan politics, 
but the large numb er^f) non-secret and more or lesJEdependeat 
farmers' clubs which were growing up side by SSe with the 
granges were usually avowedly pohtical in character,* and the 
union of these local clubs into state farmers' associations paved 
the way for the establishment of the Independent parties in a 
number of stateT^ This was particularly the case in TIH;^^ 
I where the movement for a new pohtical party, with rail- 
road regulation as its principal plank, first came to a head 
There the agitation for restrictive railroad laws had been going 
on with more or less intensity ever since 1865, and finally in 
1870 its advocates succeeded in incorporating mandatory pro- 
visions in the new constitution, which directed the legislature 
to enact laws to prevent extortion and unjust discrimination 
in railway charges. JThe general assembly of 1871 re^x>nded 
with a series of so-called " Granger laws," one of which was 
declared contrary to the constitution by the state supreme 
court in January, 1873, because it prohibited not merely imjust 
discrimination, but all discrimination in railway charges.*/ —— ^ 
In the same month in which this decision was handed down 
by Chief-Justice Lawrence, the State Farmers' Association of 
BUnois was organized. It immediately adopted a series of 

* The " DedaratioD of Puiposei " adopted by the National Grange in Febru- 
ary, 1874, asMited " that the Grange ... is not a pditical or party oiganizatioD. 
No Grange, if true to its obligations, can discuss political or retigioui questions, 
ooi call political conventions, nor nominate candidates, nor even discuai tbeit 
merits in Its meetings." National Grange, Proctedings, vii, 58- 

* This is illustrated by the preamble to the constitution of the Central Fannen* 
Association of Centialia, Illinois, which declared the object of the association to 
be " to advance the interest of agriculture in every way possible; cq>edaUy to 
influence the Legislature and courts in behalf of the farmers' interests of the anin- 
try." Prairie Farmer, lUv. 4 (January 4, 1873). 

* This subject is more fully devdoped in the following cfatq>tct. 
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radical resolutions on the transportation question, and asserted I 
" that the power of this and all local oi^anizations should be 
wielded at the ballot-box, by the election of such, and only | 
such, persons as sympathize with us in this movement" • The ' 
legislature was in session at this time, and was considering a 
revision of the railroad laws to overcome the objections of the 
supreme court.* In order to insure the enactment of effective 
laws on this subject, the executive committee of the newly 
organized State Farmers' Association issued a call for a State 
Farmers' Convention, to be held at Springfield, the capital 
dty, April 2, 1873, ^. for the purpose of attending to our interests 
in the Legislature, and of giving that body and the Governor 
to tmderstand that we mean business and are no longer to be 
trifled with; and that while we have no disposition to infringe 
upon the rights of others, we demand that protection at thm 
hands from the intolerable wrongs now inflicted upon us by 
the railroads which they have a constitutional right to give 
us." » 

The principal work of this convention, which was opened 
with speeches by Governor Beveridge and ex-Govemor Palmer, 
was the adoption of a series of resolutions setting forth its ideas 
concerning rulroad legislation, but these were followed by other 
resolutions relating to competition in lake transpcHtarion and 
the protective tariff, which furnish the first important indica- \ 
tion that the movement was to spread out from an agitation 
for railroad regulation into a full-fledged political party, with 
views to express on a variety of questions. These resolutions, 
which were said to be the result of efforts of Democratic politi- 
cians to capture the movement and of railroad men to nullify 
it by throwing the blame for high charges upon the policy of 

* Prairie Former, xlili. 316, 364, lUv. 9, 13, 35 (October, 1871-jMiuary, 1873); 
Chkago Tribune, 1873, Juiuuy 16, p. 4, January 17, p. 8, January 18, p. 1; 
Periam, Tke Groundtwdl, 3i»-i6i. 

■ niinois. Senate and Botae Journals, 1873. The pages of the CIncato Tribunt 
and the Prairie Fanner at this time are filled with resolutions of farmers' meetinga 
on the railroad question. For examine, see resolutions of a Livingston County 
ooovention of fanners, in Ckieago Tribune, January 10, 1873. P- 5- 

* Prturit Farmer, ihv. too (March 39, 1873); CA><:it(0rnbwiM,Uarchii,i873t 
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protectioii, met with considerable opposition in the conventicni 
on the ground that the farmers should concentrate their efforts 
upon the question of railroad regulation; and the next day a 
rump composed of about one hundred of the delegates to the 
convention held a meeting, at which the resolutions in question 
were reconsidered and laid on the table.* Despite this split 
in the ranks, the work of this convention on the railroad problem 
and the sustained agitation on the part of the farmers finally 
bore fruit in the passage by the legislature, May 2, 1873, of a| 

J new act for the regulation of rtulroads, more radical and more ,' 
effective than the laws of 1871. 

The first attempt of the farmers of Qjmois to take part as an 
organized body in the election of public dicers appears to have 
been a result of the decision of Chief-Justice Lawrence on the 
constitutionality of the railroad law of 1871. ]]The idea was 
gaining ground that the farmers must control the courts as well 
as the legislature If they were to secure any solid results, and the 
judicial elections of June, 1873, seemed to thenta good oppor* 

, tunity for making a beginning In that direction; Particularly 
was that the case in the fifth district, where the term of the chief- 
justice himself was about to expire. Lawrence was renominated 
by means of a petition widely signed by the lawyers of the 
district, but the farmers, who felt that he was not in sympathy 
with their interests, held a convention at Princeton in April 
and nominated Hon. Alfred M. Cr^ug for the portion. No 
pledges were exacted of the nominee, but he had shown himself 
favorable to the regulation of corporations by his action in the 
constitutional convention of 1869-70. The convention which 
nominated him also adopted a series of resdutions demanding 
such action by the legislature and the courts as would make 
effective the railroad provi^ons of the constitution, declaring 
an intention to support no one whose sentiments were not 
in accord with the farmers' in these matters, and recom- 
mending to the " anti-monopolists " of the state the nomina^ 

• Prairie Fanner, xllv. 114, 1*3 (April, 1B73); Chkago Tftbame, 1873, April a, 
p. 8, April 4, p. S; AmtriMn Annual Cychpcdia,i&ji, p. 36ii Periun, TAe Growid- 
swtU, 380-391. 
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ti<ni of candidates for the jiididal portions in the various 
districts.' 

This advice was followed by the fanners of the second district, 
the only other one in which a supreme court vacancy occurred \f 
at thb time, and in eight or nine of the twenty-six circuits of 
the state, in each of which a judge was to be elected; while in 
many of the other districts one or more of the candidates openly 
-declared themselves in sympathy with the farmers' views.* 
The election which followed first di^layed to the astonished 
politicians of the country the pohtical possibilities of the move- 
ment; for in nearly every instance the candidate nominated or 
favored by the farmers was elected, even Chief-Justice Lawrence 
being defeated by a large majority in spite of a vigorous cam- 
paign waged in bis behalf.^ These victories provoked a storm 
of criticism from the conservative press, especially in the East, 
and the movement was denounced as an attempt to pack the 
judiciary in the interests of a class.* Given an elective judiciary, 
however, it is difficult to see how the voters can justly be blamed 
for casting their ballots for candidates who were expected to 
vfihold what they believed to be their rights.* 
'' Greatly encouraged by the success which had been won and 
nothing daunted by the adverse critidan incurred, the farmers 
of minois threw themselves with vigor into the campaign for 
the election of county officers in the fall. Even before the 
judicial elections had taken place, a movement was started in 
Livingston County to put a farmers' ticket in the field for the 

* Prairi* Farmer, xliv. 153 (Hay 17, 1673); Peiiam, Tin CroitiiitiBdl, 311-316. 
Many of the local dubs and giaijges ratified the DomiDation of Craig, but En ooe 
or two cases they indorsed Lawrence. See Prairie Farmer, xliv, a66 (May 31, 
1873); Ckkago rnfrtme. May 15. 1873, p. 1; Paine, Granger Movement in IlHtwii, 

* Prairie Farmer, iliv. 153 (May 17, 1873); Ckitago Tribune, May, 1873, 
fattim; Pcriam, The Grounimidl, 311-316. 

* Nation, Tvi, 393, 397 (June la, 1873); Prairie Parmer, «liv. 183 Qune 14, 
■873); Ckitago Tribune, 1873, June6,p.4, Juneai,p.8; fenua,TheGroundtvitO, 
3H-316. 

* Lawrence was later attorney for the Cblogo and Nortfawestem Railroad in 
litigation over the Gnuger law of Wisomsiu. InduOrial Age (Chicago), June 6, 
187s, p. 4. 
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fall elections. May 31, 1873, the committee-men, representing 
the difierent townships in the county fanners' association, 
adopted a platform or declaration of principles which so well 
^pressed the sentiments of farmers throughout the state that 
it was adopted or indorsed by farmers' meetings in many other 
counties. The preamble to this document asserted the failure 
, of the old parties, declared in favor of a new political organiza- 
tion, and invited the cooperation of all other classes in carryings 
out the declaration of principles. The platform which followed 
expressed opposition to " railroad steals, tariff steals, salary- 
grab steals," approved the control by law of railway corpora- 
tions, denounced taxation for the benefit of special classes, 
favored equal privileges for all in the banking system, " so that 
supply and demand shall regxilate our money market," opposed 
further grants of public lands to corporations, and favored 
" a true system of civil service reform " and the application 
of the principle " that the office should seek the man and not 
the man the office." ' 

The adoption of this declaration was followed by the appcant-'" 
ment of a committee to call a convention of farmers and all 
others in sympathy with them to nominate candidates for 
coimty officers. This action received the approval of Secre- 
tary Smith of the State Farmers' Association and similar steps 
were taken in other counties.* A great impetus was given to 
the movement by the celebrations, on Independence Day, of 
what was widely known as the " Farmers' Fourth of July." 
At the suggestion of the executive committee of the State Farm- 
ers' Association this day was made the occasion of numerous 
and well attended gatherings of farmers in nearly every county 
in the state. At most of these meetings an important part of 
the program was the reading of the new " Farmers' Declaration 
of Independence," which was circulated by the association. 
This document was a skilful parody on the original Declaration 

> Prairie Farmer, iBv. 187 (June 14, 1873); CIdaigo Trtbunt, June 3, 1873, 
pp. 3, 4; Indastriai Age, Auput 30, 1873, p. 7. For indonementi of the ded«i»- 
tioa, sec Chicago Tribiate, Jime-August, 1873, paisim. 

* Chicago Tribunt, June, 1873, patHm; IniuHrial A^, August ao, 1873, |^. 4, 7, 
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of Independence, and set forth at great length the conditions 
which had ted to the uprising of the ^ricultural class. It 
concluded by declaring the fanners absolutely independent of 
all past political connections, and by pledging them to give 
their suffrage to such men only as would use their best endeavors 
to promote the desired ends.* This declaration was solemnly 
read at hundreds of gatherings in Illinois and in some of the 
neighboring states, and the customary spread-eagle oratory by 
local politicans gave way to earnest discussions of political topics 
by the farmers themselves', and fiery addresses by leaders of the 
movement, such as that by Hon. S. M. Smith, the secretary of 
the State Farmers' Association, at Pontiac in Livingston County.* 
Thus the enthusiasm of the fanners for their cause was wrought 
up, and numerous picnics and harvest festivals,* together with 

* Prairit fatmtr, iliv. 196 (June Ji, 1873); Chkato Tribune, June 16, 1873, 
p. 1. The dcdaration ii piinted in full in PratTM Farmer, xliv. at? (July 11, 1873), 
utd in Ckkago Tr^unt, June 17, 1873, p. 1. Some extracts bom this curious 
document mky not be out of place: — 

" When m the onirae of human events it becomes necessary for a class of the 
people, suffering from long continued systems of cf)ptes^on and abuse, to rouse 
themselves from an apathetic Indifference to thdr own interests, which has become 
habitual ... a decent reqiect for the opinions of mankind requires that they 
ibould declare the causes that impel them to ft course so necessary to their own 
protection." 

Then ffJIows • statement of " self-evident truths " and a. catalogue of the sins 
committed by the railroads, together with a denunciation of railroads and Con- 
giesaes for not having redressed these evils. The document concludes; — 

" We, therefore, the producers of the state in our several counties assembled 
... do solemnly declare that we will use all lawful and peaceable means to free 
oursdveB from the tyranny of monopoly, and that we will never cease our efforts 
for tef<xai until every department of our government gives token that the rdgn 
of licentious cztiavagance is over, and something of the purity, honesty, and 
frugality with which our fathers inaugurated it, has taken its place. 

" That to this end we hereby declare ourselves absolutely free and independent 
of all past pcditical coimections, and that we will give our suffrage only to such 
men for office, as we have good reason to believe will use their best endeavors to 
the promotion of these ends; and for the support of this declaration, with a firm 
rdiance on divine Providence, we mutually pledge to each other our lives, out 
fortunes, and our sacred hcator." 

* PrairU Pormtr, xliv. 317, a», 21$ (July 11, 19, 1873); dacago Tribune, 
July, 1873, paisim, 

* Prairit Farmtr, xllv. 314 (August a, 1873); CktcafO Tribmu, 1873, August 7, 
pp. I, a, 4, August 23, p. I. 
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the many regular meetings of local clubs and granges, kept it 
at fever heat throughout the summer; the poUtical r»ults 
beiog seen when county after county fell into line, held conven- 
tions, and nominated farmers' tickets for the fall elections. 
The procedure in organizing the new party in most of the 
counties was ^milar to that in livingston, already described,* 
and(the platforms adopted were generally similar to the Livii^- 
ston County declaration of principles, though in some in s tances 
\j they contained more outspoken deoundatioa of the protective 
tariff. The completeness with which old party lines were 
broken up by this movement is seen in the fact that in some 
counties one party and in others the opposite party, either 
openly joined the " Reformers " or refrained from making 
separate nominations.* 

Of the one hundred and two counties of the state, independent 
nominations were made by the new party in sixty-six, while 
in many of the other counties the candidates of one or the other 
of the old parties were acceptable to the farmers. The returns'] 
of the elections, which took place early in November, showed ', 
the farmers' or " An^ti-Monopoly " tii^ets vtctori(jus in fifty- 
three of the sixty-six counties in which they were in the fieldj^ 
while Repubhcan candidates were elected in sixteen, Demo- 
cratic in twenty, and independents in thirteen of the remaining 
cotmties of the state.* The total vote in the ^ty-six counties 
contested by the new party was 176,263, of which the Reform 
candidates received 94,iS8, leaving 83,075 ^ ^ ^^ other 
candidates; and it was calculated that the same ratio carried 
throughout the state would have given the party a majority 
in a state election of twenty-two thousand over all.* In esti- 

1 For examides, see Chicage Tribmie, 1S73, June 35, p. i, Augiut a, p. i. 

* This WM genenlly, but not always, the puty which had previously been in a 
minority En the county. See Chkato Tribune, Aupist, 1S73, pastim. 

* These figures are based on votes for county treasurers, who am>ear to have 
been the most important officials elected in the several countiei. 

* For returns and classification of counties, see Industrial A gt, 1873, November 
81 PP- 4> S> November 15, pp. 3, 6; Chicago Tribune, 1873, October ao, p. 4, Novem- 
ber 6, p. I, November 10, p. s. November 19, p. 4; Prairie Parmer, iliv. 361, 363, 
37'i 379 (November, 1873); American Annual Cydoftdia, 1873, p. 368; Worid 

:, 1874. p. as- 
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mating thb election, the results of which were more favorable 
to the new party than any other in which it took part, the fact 
must be taken into consideration that it was for local officers, 
and that, io general, party politics play a less important part 
in local than in state elections. The Reformers were to find 
thdr party unable to retain these handsome majorities when 
it entered the broader field of state politics, because many voters, 
while willing to cast their ballots for neighbors running on an 
Anti-Monopoly ticket, were likely, when it was a question 
of imknown candidates for offices, to return to their old party 
allegiancen ,_^ 

MeanwhOe ^milar movements were getting imder way in 
Iowa, Minnesota, and \t^sconsin, which resulted in state Anti- 
Monopoly or Reform parties in the general elections in the 
fall of 1S73. The political situations in these three states were 
strikingly similar. In each the Republican party was in com- 
plete control; in each a growing demand for railroad regulati(m 
was being reflected in messages and addresses of the governor, 
and in numerous bills before the legislature aixd in each the 
farmers were being rapidly organized into granges of the Patrons 
of Husbandry. The outcome was the organization of new 
parties which took the name of Reform in Wisc(m^, and 
Anti-Monopoly in Iowa and Minnesota; and in each case 
the Democratic party either fused with or accepted the candi- 
dates of the new party. The method of getting the movement 
under way was about the same in the three states: the farmers 
and Grangers in the different counties got together during the 
summer in meetings "outside the gate" and nominated candidates 
for county and legislative offices; after which calls were issued, 
either by one of these local meetings, or by self-constituted 
leaders of the movement, for state conventions, which were held 
in Iowa at Des Moines, August i3> iQ Minnesota at Owatonna, 
September 2, and in Wisconsin at Milwaukee, September 33.' 

1 The gmumary in this aod the fcJlowing paragnphs is bued on a study of legis- 
lative jounuls, govemon' messages, party platfoms, and the files of the Chkago 
Tribimt, Prairie Farmer, and local papers. Information concerning parties and 
elections, Induding the platform* in full, can usually be found in the AMtrifon 
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In Iowa the state central conmuttee of the Democratic party 
decided to hold no convention, and issued an address advising 
Democrats to support the Anti-Monopoly ticket.' In Minne- 
sota the Democratic convention was held and adopted a plat* 

[ form, but indorsed the nominees of the new party.' In Ws- 

' consin the Democratic convention met in Milwaukee the day 
after the Reformers came together, and the two conventions 
agreed upon a fusion ticket and adopted a joint platform.* 
All three of the platforms adopted by these new parties declared 
for the regulation of railroads or, putting it more generally, 

; for the subjection of corporations to the authority of the state. 
Reduction of the tarifi to a revsgue basis, tower salaries for 

f public officials, and a more economical administration of the 
government, were also demanded by each platform. In no case 
did these platforms contain planks favorable to the Greenback 
idea, while the Wiscon^ platform contained a declaration that 
the public debt should be honestly paid, and in Minnesota the 
platform adopted by the Democratic convention which indorsed 
the Anti-Monopoly nominees, declared for a speedy return to 
specie payment. It early became evident that large numbers 
of Republicans were going into the new party movement in these 
states, and the Republican politicians made frantic efforts to 
counteract it. Fortunately for them, the Republican govern- 
ors in each state had advocated railroad regulation, and these 
governors were all renominated on platforms which expressed 
great concern for the welfare of the fanners, and which contained 
planks favoring the regulation of railroads by the state. 

The campaigns which followed were spirited, and the new 
parties achieved some surprising results. In <^oW\ the Anti- 
Monopoly committee suffered from a lack of campaign funds, 
and thef Republican state ticket was elected, but its majority, 

(aflcT 1874, AppUton's) Annml Cydcpdia under the name of the state. The 
Owatonna pUUonn of the Minnesota Anti-Monopolists, which is not given in the 
Cyclopedia, is in Martin, Cronte Motement, 510-513- 

' Chicago Tribune, September i, 1S73, p. i. 

' Amen^an Annuai Cyclopedia, 1873, p. 511. 

• Chicago Tribune, August-September, 1873, passim; Industrial Age, Septemba 
6, 1873. p. s. 
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which had been axty thousand the year before, was cut down to 
about twenty thousand, and it was claimed that the facts that 
Governor Carpenter was himself a prominent Patr^ and that 
he had pledged himself to favor the farmers* policy, were all 
that prevented an Anti-Monopoly victory. The district elec- 
tions resulted in a legislature composed of thirty-four Republican 
and sixteen opposition senators, with fifty of each party in the 
lower house.' As a result of this tie, a long struggle ensued 
over the organization of the House of Representatives, in the 
course of which, the seventy members who were also Patrons 
held a meeting and tried to tmite on a Grange candidate for 
speaker, but found that they too were equally divided into 
Republicans and oppo^tion. This shows clearly that a large 
proportion of the Grange element had not gone definitely into 
the Anti-Monopoly party. The deadlock was finally broken 
after 140 ballots by a compromise, according to which the 
Republicans got the speakership and the opposition the other 
officers, and the control of a number of committees.* 

In Minnesota the outcome was somewhat the same. [.The 
Republican majority for the head of the ticket was reduced 
from the usual fifteen or twenty thousand to about five thousand, 
and the Anti-Monopoly candidates for secretary of state and 
treasurer were elected, while the Republican majority in the 
lower house of the legislature was reduced to two.^' A consider- 
able number, moreover, of the members of the legislature elected 
as Republicans were also Grangers, and in favor of state regula- 
tion of railroads.* 

* Ckkaga Tribune, November 8, 1873, p. a; Industrial Alt, 1873, October 18, 
p. 4, November S, p. 6, November 15, p. 5; Amtrican ApkvUtmil (New Voik), 
TOO, 439 (November, 1S73). 

■ lona. Home Jovmal, 1874, pp. 3-4B; Chicago Tr&utie, Jaouuy, 1874, fias- 
iim; Industrial Age, 1S74, January 34, p. 3, February 7, p. 6. 

« Chicago Tribune, May, i873-Januarj', 1874, paitim; Industrial Age, S^tem- 
b«T6, 1S73, p. 4; Prairie Farmer, xUv. sqi (September 13, 1875); Martin, Gran{« 
iifaemait, 510-513; Stephe Smith, Grains for the Grangers, 333-136; E. D. 
HeB^,Bistl)ryoJUinnesota^^ihcA.),^(lo-^ty, Anterican Annual Cyclapedia,iiJ3, 
pp. jio-sis. For the attitude of the Patrons o{ Husbandry toward this pdjtical 
iDoveiiMnt in Himiesota, see the Farmers' Union (Minneapolis), 1S73, [q>. 173, 
i94< t97> 3i8, 343, 161, 369, 376, 379, 385, 356 (May-Novembei, lijj). 
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It was in Wiscon^, however, that the most startling results 
were achieved. The campaign in that state developed a peculiar 
ahgnment of interests. Governor Washburn, who was renomi- 
nated by the Republicans, had frequently reconmiended legisla* 
tion for the regulation of railroads, and in other ways incurred 
the enmity of the railroad interests. As a consequence much 
of the railroad influence was exerted in favor of Taylor, the 
Reform candidate, whose principles were not so welt known 
as those of Washburn, apparently with the idea of putting 
him under obligation to these interests. Another factor in the 
election was the Graham hquor law, passed by a Republican 
legislature, which imposed serious restrictions on the liquor 
traffic, and resulted in turning the powerful brewery interests 
of the state, as well as a large part of the foreign vote, to the 
new Reform party. Then, of course, the order of Patrons of 
Husbandry was a factor in the election, and it seems probable 
that the major part, though by no means all, of the " Granger 
vote " was cast for the Democratic-Reform ticket. Although 
Wisconsin was normally Republican by large majorities, this 
"unholy alliance" of the railroad interests and the liquor interests 
with the Granger movement was sufficient to turn the scale 
and bring about the election of Taylor and the whole fusion 
ticket of state officers. The Democrats and Reformers also 
secured a majority of twenty in the lower house of the legisla- 
ture, though the Republicans retained a majority of one in the 
Senate.^ 
'^.In Kansas and Nebraska there were no state elections in 
1873, but Independent or farmers' tickets were put in the field 
in a number of counties!' In Kansas the result was the election 
of a sufficient number of Independents or Reformers to give 
the oppo^tion to the Republican party a majority of about 
twenty in the lower house of the legislature. This was sufficient 

• Prairit Farmer, iliv. 379 (November ag, 1873); Chicago Tribtau, October, 
1873-JanuBiy, 1S74, poiiim; Imduitriat Age, November, 1873, patiim; WUoouBin, 
Legiilalive Mantutl, 1874, pp. 335, 348; AmtrkanAnniialCychpedia, tZji.pp. 774- 
776; C. W. Lea, Granger Mnement in Wisamin (Ms.), »o; C. R. TutUe, lUut- 
trated Hillary of the sUtit of Wiitonnn, 64a; G. W. Peck, editor, WitamHit m 
Cyclopedic Form, 183. 
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to overbalance the strongly Republican hold-over Senate, and 
made possible the election of ez-Govemor Harvey, a farmer,.^ 
and a Reformer, to the United States Senate.* In California 
also, the new par^ movement made its appearance in a struggle 
to control the legislature elected in 1873. The Republican 
party there -was believed by many to be under the influence of 
the Central Pacific riulroad, and a large number of Republicans, 
led by Governor Newton Booth, broke away from the party t 
organization and supported Anti-Monopoly or Reform tickets ; 
in the various districts. The result of the election was a legis- 
lature composed of .' thirty-sevai Republicans, forty-two Demo- ' 
crats and forty-one Reformers, but many members elected as 
RepublicansorDemocratswereopposedtotherailroadmonopoly^; j \ 
The principal business of this legislature was the election of ■ 
two United States senators, and a long struggle finally ter- * 
minated in the election of Governor Booth for the long term, 
and of John S. Hager, an *' anti-railroad Democrat," for the 
short term.* 

During the year 1874 state Reform or Anti-Monopoly parties 
were organized in all these states, and in some other states 
as well. Even in Ohio there were a few local efforts in the 
fall of 1873 looking toward the organization of fanners' or 
workingmen's parties,* but these came to naught, probably 
owing to a vigorous revival which took place in the Democratic 
party in the state at that time. In In^ajia, on the other hand, 
pimilar local meetings in the fall of 1S73, at which former party 
bonds were declared to be severed, finally led up to the calling 
of a state convention of Independents, which met at Indianapolis, 
June 10, 1874, and nominated candidates for state offices. The 
platform here adopted differed from those of the Reform parties 

■ Ckieato THbimt, June, t873-Febniuy, i874> P^sim; ImduiUiai Age, 1673, 
November 8, p. 4, November tj, p. 5; HisUnry of the Stale of Kansas (publiBbed 
by Aitdnaa), 364. 

* Ckieago Tnbime, December ii, 1873. P- 4i J&nuuy aj, 1S741 P- 3; Indtalrial 
Atf, 18731 October iB, p. 4, December 37,4). 4; CaliftHnia. State Gnnge, Pro- 
eeedmft at OrtanUatioH (July, 1873)1 Cut, Falrmts of Huibaniry on Die Poetfie 
Coast, 7S-io3i 131-153; American Annual Cydoptdia, 1873, p. 83. 

■ Chicago Tribune, 1873, June g, p. i, June 18, p. 5. 
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in the other states in that (its principal plank was a demand, 
not for railroad regulatioa~but for the issue of greenbacks 
interchangeable with government bonds and the payment of 
the government debt in legal tender. Two of the nominees 
of this convention refused the honof and another convention, 
held in August, not only filled their places, but also nominated 
new candidates in the places of two others who had accepted 
Democratic nominations for the same offices. In the election 
the new party cast about sixteen thousand votes, the Demo- 
cratic candidates for state offices being victorious. The Inde- 
pendents secured five senators and eight representatives in the 
legislature, which gave them the balance of pow^ in the Senate, 
but the Democrats controlled the House.^ 

In Michigan an attempt was made to break the Republican 
dominance by the organization of a " National Reform " party, 
which held tonventions in August and September, 1874. The 
principal planks in its platfonn were civil service reform, state 
rights, tariff for revenue only, and a speedy return to " hard 
money." Some of the Reform nominees were accepted by the 
Democratic convention, but the Republicans were victorious, 
though by greatly reduced majorities. The vote for Reform 
candidates on which there was no fusion ran from two to seven 
thousand.' 

In Illinois the movement which had been so successful in 
local elections in 1873 speedily developed into a state party 
in 1S74. The resolutions adopted at the meeting of the State 
Farmers' Association in December, 1S73, furnished the ba^ 
for the organization of the new patty. These declared that the 
old parties had forfeited the respect and confidence of the people 
and demanded a reduction of the salaries of public offidab, 
dvil service reform, and the enforcement of the railroad laws. 

> On Uk Independent party movement in IndiBna, see Chteofo Tfibtme, 1873, 
June 18, p. 5, Auguit 13, p. i, June ii, pp. i, ta, August 13, p. 7; IitdtulHal Agf, 
1874, ^ril t8,p. 4, Junei3,p. 5, Junes?, p. 4, September 5, p. 5, October 17, p. 4; 
AmtricoK Atttmal Cyclopedia, 1874, iqi, 411-415. 

■ Ckicafo Tribmu, 18741 Febnury 11, p. 8, June 18, p. 3, August 7, p. i; 7b- 
inslrial Age, Fdtniuy 18, 1874, P- 4! Ameriam Amniat Cyclopedia, 1874, f^. 
5S7-S59- 
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The resolutions on tariff and currency were somewhat ambiguous, 
but the latter seems to have defi^tely committed the assoda^ 
tion to the Greenback policy.*! In May, 1S74, the advisory 
board of the State~Fanners''Association iss.ied a call to " the 
farmers, mechanics, and other laboring men, aid well as all other 
citizens of Illinois who believed &s declared by this Association 
at Decatur, December 18, 187^,* to send del^ates to a state 
convention at Springfield, June 10.* This convention chose 
" Independent Reform " as a name for the new party; nominated 
candidates for treasurer and superintendent of public instruc- 
tion — the only state officers to be elected — and adopted the 
resolutions of the State Farmers' Association as a platform, with 
almost no changes, althou^ a vigorous minority, led by the 
Hon. Willard C. Flagg, pre^dent of the association, strove for 
the adoption of a resolution " uncompromisingly opposing any 
further inflation." ■ 

The Democratic convention, which met in August, to<* 
issue with the Independents by demanding the resumption of 
qtecie payments as soon as practicable, and nominated a separate 
candidate for treasurer, but accepted the Independent nominee 
fcff superintendent* In the election which ensued, the fusion 
candidate for superintendent of public instruction received a 
majority of about thirty thousand votes, but the Republican 
candidate for treasurer was elected with a plurality of thirty- 
five thousand, while the Independent nominee received about 

1 niinois State Fanners' Association, Froeeedingi, il. ^S-iog. The naduticmi 
Ubd tepoits of tliis tneedng are kIso to be found in Prairie Farmer, xliv. 409, xlv. 
1 (December 37, 1S73, Januarys, 1874); liiduitrialAte,Deaaibei,iij3-]aa\iary, 
1874, passim; American Annual CydaPtdia, 1S73, p. 3G8. 

■ Prairie Parmer, xlv. 155 (May 16, 1874); Ciicaio Tribuae, 1874, May 6, 
pp. I, S.May II, p. J. 

* For the platform and repotta of this conveation, ace Prairie Fanner, xlv. 195 
(June so, 1874): Chicago Tribune, June ti, 1874, p. t; Industrial Age, June 13, 
1874, p. s; American Annual Cychpedia, 1874, p. 401; John Moms, Illinois, 
Historical and SlatisUcal, a, 8i4~8i6. On tbe campaign and local conventions, 
tee Industrial Age, 1874, September 19, p. 4, October 10, p. 4; Prairie Farmer, 
xlv. fjs (August 39, 1874). Thirty-three pi^>er3 which supported the lodependent 
party in the campaign are listed in the CMcago Tribune, June 33, 1874, p. 7. 

* Amtricast Annual Cyclopedia, 1874, p. 403; Moses, Illinois, ii. S17; Gustav 
Kocnier, Memoirs, ii. 583. 
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seventy-five thousand votes out of a total of nearly three hun- 
dred and seventy thousand. In tlie congressional electituis 
the opposition fared somewhat better,' regular Republican 
candidates being elected in but seven of the nineteen districts, 
while the remainuer were classified: eight as Democrats, three 
as Independent Reformers, and one as an independent Republi- 
can. In the state legislature also, the Republicans lost their 
majority thiou^ this election, while the Independents secured 
the balance between the two other parties with three senators 
and twenty-seven representatives.' 

1^ Wisconsin, Iowa, and Minnesota there were enough reine- ' 
sentadves of the new'party in the legislatures of 1874 to secure 
the enactment!, ^th some as^tance from anti-railroad Republi- 
cans, fof the Granger railroad laws of those states.* Although 
the railroad companies denied the validity of these laws and 
endeavored to have them set aside by the courts, they entered 
at the same time upon a campaign to secure their repeaL In 
the legislative elections of 1874 the railroad forces geaeraUy 
supported the Republican candidates, and the Republicans 
secured a majority over the combined Democratic and Reform 
oppo^tion in both houses of all three of the legislatures.* In 
Minnesota the result was the immediate repeal of the Granger 
railroad law enacted the year before, but in Wisconsin and 
Iowa, enough of the Republican legislators were " anti-rail- 
road " to prevent the repeal of the Granger laws in those states 
at this timaj 

> Election retimis can be found b Industrie Age, 1874. November 7, p. 4, 
November 14, p- 51 Anurican Annual Cythptdia,\Zj^,p.vn% Tribune Almanoc, 
1875, pp. 47, 80-Si; World Almanac, 1S75, p. 34; Moses, lUittait, ii. 837. 

■ The histoiy of this legislation and of the struggle over its enforcement is dealt 
with in chapter v below. 

' On the campugns of 1874 in these states, see Ckicato Tribune, Januaiy^July, 
1874, passim; Induitrial Aie, February-November, 1874, pastim; American 
Annual Cydopedia, 1S74, pp. 418, 564, 8ia; TutUe, Wisconsin, 649. 

In Wsccnsin the officers of the state grange took put in this campaign, fiiit 
by calling upon all Patrons to vote for candidates who would support the Granger 
railroad taw, and then by circulating a list of questions calculated to be submitted 
to candidates and to force them to declare their poaitioni on the question of rail- 
road regulation. Wisconsin State Grange, Freteedings, li {1874), especially the 
appendix, pp. 3-11; iA.'E,.'iAa.ya»xA,PalraHS^ Husbandry i» Wisconsin (Ms.), 57, 
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The various local farmers* and Reform parties were also 
drawn together into state parties in Missouri, Kansas, and 
Nebraska in 1874. In Missouri the new party was one of 
opposition to the Democrats who were then in control and 
received the support of the Republicans;' in Kansas, on the 
other hand, all the elements of opposition to the dominant 
Republican party were joined under the " Independent Reform " 
banner; * and in Nebraska can<Udates were put in the field by 
all three of the parties.* The new party movement does not 
seem to have made much of an impression upon the political 
situation in these states, for the Democrats won in Missouri 
with nearly forty thousand majority, and the Repubhcans in 
Kansas with about twenty thousand, while in Nebraska the 
vote cast by the third party was inconsiderable. 

]bi ^«on an Independent party made its ^peaianm in 
the spring of jDj,! with randicJitf^ for tiie June election and 
an anti-monopoly platform. The two old parties were very 
closely balanced in tlus state, and are said to have formed a 
coalition in some districts to defeat the new movement. The 
^dc^ndents had the support of a considerable poction-of the 
press and probably of most of the Gcaiigers, who at this time 
numbered nearly all the farmers of the state in their rants, 
and they displayed considerable strength in the election, the 
votes on state officers and congressman being about ninety- 
seven hundred for the Democrats, ninety-two hundred for the 
Republicans, and sixty-five htmdred for the Independents. 
In the legislative elections the new party fared even better, 
securing twenty-nine members of the lower house to twenty- 
eight Republicans and twenty Democrats, while in the Senate 
six Independents held the balance of power between the two 

> Ckkaga Tribune, 1874, Januaiy 10, p. j, January 11, p. 8, February 11, p. 8, 
June tt,p. i; Industriai Agt, 1874', May 16, p. 5, May 30, p. 5, June 13, p. 4, July 
*S. P- *■ September 5, p. 4; Prairie Farmtf, xlv. 75 (Much 7, 1874): AmtrieoH 
Annuid Cydopedia, 1874, pp. 576-379- 

■ Cfatago Tr^mne, February 31, 1874, p. 8; Industrial Age, 1874. July 35, p. S, 
September 26, p. 4i Atrurican Annual Cydapedia, 1874. PP- 43S-437; D, W, 
Wilder, ^Mfi<>'ii>fJiraruiu,643H546, 655, 65S; Andreas, iCaiuM, ai8, 364. 

* Amtriean Annual Cyclopedia, 18741 P- 586. 
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old parties. Two supreme court judges and many count; 
officials ware also elected by the Independents.' 

The " People's Independent " party of California, which had 
been fairly successful in the te^slative elections of 1873, did 
not have an opportunity to take part in a state election untU 
1875. In that year candidates were put in the field by all three 
of the parties, tiie outcome being the election of the Democratic 
ticket with about sixty-two thousand votes, the Republican 
vote being thirty-one thousand and the Independent, thirty 
thousand.* 
MJtbough some striking results were achieved by these Inde-' 
--; pendent parties in 1873 and 1S74, and in a few states in 1875, 
their careers were all bnefW In Michigan, Missouri, Kansas, 
and Nebraska, where Uie movement met with little success, 
nothing further was heard of it after 1874. ' The Independent 
. Keform parties of Indiana and Illinois took part in the forma- 
' ' tion and became component parts of the National Greenbadc 
party in 1875 and 18716}* and as such cast considerably smaller 
votes than they had in 1874, although enough Independents 
and Greenbackers were elected to the legislature in Illinois to 
hold the balance between the two old parties and brii^ about 
the election of Judge David Davis as an Independent to the 
United States Senate.* In Wisconsin and Iowa, the fusion of 

' Chkafo Tribtau, 1874, April 16, p. 8, April 17, p. 5, May 6, p. 4, June 3, p. 5, 
JuM 4, p. 5, June 16, p. 3; AmericoH Annual Cydoftdia, 1874, pp. 671-674. 

* W. J. Davis, Bislory of Politicat Conteniioni in Caiifomia, 331-333; T. H. 
Hittell, Bittory of C(Ui}omia,'\v; Appkion's Annuai Cydoptdia, 1875, pp. 98-101. 

* The State Foimen' Association of Illinois was represented by delegates in 
the conventions at Cleveland and Philadelphia, in 1875, which made amngeinents 
for the national " Independent " or Greenback convention in Indianapolis, May 
17, 1876. See the proceedings at the third annual session of the assodatioa in 
Prairie Famtr, ilv. 403, ilvi. 35, 38 (December 19, 1874, January 30, 1875). On 
the last stages of the Independent Refonn party in Illinois and its transition to 
the Greenback party, see ibid. xliv. 163, 196 (May ai, June 19, 1S73); Westtrm 
Rural (Chicago), xiii. 196 (June 19, 1875); Apptdon's Annuat Cychptiia, 1S75, 
p. 393, 1S76, p. 391; Mows, Illinois, ii. S34, 839, 848-850. The fourth and fifth, 

' which were probably the last, annual sessions of the State Farmers' AssodaticHi, 
were held in January, 1S76, and January, 1S77. InduJlriol Age, 1S76, February 
5, March 35; Illinois St^te Fanneiv' Aasoda tion, A'lxvedfn;!, v (1877). 

'^udge Davis had been agreed upon as the independent member of the electotal 
commission to dedde the Hayes-Tilden contest, but his dection to the Senate at 
,( 
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Democrats and Reformers or Anti-Monopolists was tried again 
in 1875, and with some success in Wiscon^, where the fusion 
candidates for state officers, with the exception of governor, 
were elected, though by very small majorities. The Republicans 
regained complete control of the legislature, however, in both 
states and r^>ealed the Granger railroad law of Wisconsin in 
1876, the Iowa Grai^r law meetii^ the same fate two years 
later. The preddential campaign of 1876 put an end to the 
Independent movement in both of these states.' In Minnesota 
a " Reform" party, which seems to have had no direct connection 
with the Anti-Monopoly party of 1873, although probably 
composed of about the same men, put a ticket in the field in 
1875 against both Republicans and Democrats, but secured 
less than two thousand votes, and did not appear again.* 

There was an election for congressman in Oregon in 1875 
and the Independent party again had a candidate in the field, 
but he received only about eight hundred votes. In the legis* 
lature which was elected in June, 1876, there were also a few 
Independents in both houses, but the presidential election 
in the fall probably put an end to the movement there also.* 
Nor does the People's Independent party of California appear to 
have kept up its organization after 1875, although many of the 
Grangers and others who belonged to it cast in their lot with 
the *' Workingmen's party," which was organized by the followers 
of Dennis Kearney in 1877 and played a con^eiable part in 
California politics until 1880.* 

tlus time necesduted the choice of another. U the Independents had not held 
the balance of power in this nUnoii legislature, it is probable that lUden instead 
of Hayea would have become pteudent of the United States. See John T. Camp- 
bdl, Tke Boyti-TiUtH CanUil, in Slinois State Historical Society, TrOHSactiims, 
19091 PP- 184-189 for an account of the election of Davis and its connection with 
the presidential controveisy. 

I Wiscoruin Slaleiman (MatUson), 187;, September iS, p. 3. Novemba 13, p. i, 
iB76,Marchii,p.i,Msrchi5, p. i; Appidon'i Annual Cyclopedia, tSj$,pp. 401, 
763, 1876, pp. 4'3-4"5t 806-808. 

■ A Pfltlon's AnMiai Cyclopedia, 1875, m>, S«>-S". 

* Ibid, 6og; Wiicontin Slaletman, July 10, 1875, p. 3. 

* Biyce, AMttitan Comttieniiitallh, ii. ch. xc; E. Benjamin Andrews, Tie Latt 
. Qaarltr CetOuty, I. ch. liii; Bancroft, Col^omio, vii. 335-^tii Ludle Eaves, 

Biilerj of Califomia Labor LegitlalioH (Bericd^, igio). 
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As a result of thi3?sui:vev of western state and local pditics 
from 1873 to 1876, It appears that Independent, Reform* oit 
Anti-Monopoly parties were organized in eleven s tates — 
Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa,, 

' Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, California, and Oregorj In 
some of these states, as in Wisconsin and Iowa, the new parties 
secured victories, including the election of the state ticket in 
Wisconsin, by coalescing with the Democrats and forming a 
new party of t^poidtioa to the dominant Republicans. In 
other states, as in Oregon and in part in Illinois, they main- 
tained their independence of the old parties and secured local 
victories over both of them, and in three states — Illinois, 
Kansas, and California — they secured the election of " Reform- 
ers " to the United States Senate.' 

T^e purpose and character of this Independent movement 
can best be determined by an examination of the platforms 
adopted. In all of the states, except Indiana and Michigan, 
these contained planks demanding the subjection of corpoia- 

\ tions, uid eqwdally of railroad corporations, to the control of 
the 3tate,<and in several states regulation of all monopolies was 
demanded. \ It was thus an " anti-monopoly " movement, and 
in this direction the Granger laws were its principal achieve-' 
ment. But it was more than an " anti-monopoly " movement — 

' it was also a " reform " movement. Every platform adopted ' 
by the new parties in all of the states denounced corruption yi 
government and demanded reform, ee o n o m y, and reduction 
of taxation, and several of the platforms contained specific 
demands for "civil service reform." ' In this directioti the mov&' 
ment seems to have been a result' of the unusually large amount 
of corruption which prevailed in both national and state govnn- 
ments during the first half of the decade of the seventiesTl 

These, tiwB, were the two principal and distinguishing char- •. 
acteristics of the new parties — they were anti-monopoly (or 

■ The BicgrapKcal Conpusional Dkectery lists Harvey ot Kuuu M a Republi- 
caa, but Booth of Califoniia is described as an " And-monopolist " and Hagei of 
the same state as ftn " Anti-monopoly Democr«t,"whileDavisofIlliDoisisliatedu 
" elected ... by the vote* of Independents and DemociaU." 

* See W. A. Dunning, Stcontlnutim, FoUtiail and Ecmomic, cbs. siv, xviiL 
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anti-railroad) and refonn movements^ Their platfbrq^'.con- -^ 
tained many other planks, but some had reference fd lopal 
matters only, while others, such as a demand for the reductipq^'*.- , 
of the tariff to a revenue basis,' were borrowed from the Demo-'-.*\;**. 
crats. .On the currency question the platforms were somewhat *■*..■*• 
\ varied,'but the majority took definite stand in favor of a return 
to specie payment as soon as practicable. In some cases the 
currency planks a[q)ear to have been attempts to straddle the I 
issue, but in only two states — Indianaf and Illinois — is it ' 
possible to trace a direct comiection between the Independent , 
ivement and the Greenback parties which followed it. 
There are a number of reasons which help to explain the 
lortness of the lives of these IndeccDdeoLcarties. While/ 
the issue of reform is a good one upon which to arouse temporary 
enthusiasm, it is hardly a satisfactory basis for the organization 
of a new party — if the refonn b accompl^ed the raison-d^itrt - -* "^^ " 

\f «f the party is gone, and if it is not accconplished the party is a 
failure. It might seem that the issue of railroad regulation - 
would furnish a basis upon which a more permanent political 
party might be built up. In this direction, however, the move- 
ment suffered from the fact that the',Granger laws for which ', 
it was held responsible did not work well, partly because of 
their crudeness, partly because of the detennination of the / 
railroads to make them appear injurious to everybody, but 
most of an because of the financial depression, which followed 
the panic of i fiJT/ 1" niany parts of the West, moreover, the 
people still deare^ the construction of more railroad lines, and 
there was a feeling that this would be checked by restrictive ' 
le^slation. 

Again, it seems to be true, on the whole, that no political 
party can survive a pre^denUal campaign without a national 

-, organization. The appearance of the National Greenback 
party and its absorption of the Independent. Reform organiza- 
tion in Illinois, where the movement had been most promising, 

* Tlie cAjection to the protective tariff seems to have beeo based upon the 
leding that it was class legislation — that it taxed the fanner for the benefit of the 
manufacturer — rather than upon the more recent argument that it fosters monc^ 
oliea. Seeabove, p. 31. 
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piacflt^y barred the way to the oi^anization of a National 
Refofu' party for the campaign of 1876. Large numbers of 
.'■4hie' Independents, not only in the states where the parties had 
1. ''declared for sound money but in Illinois and Indiana as well, 
could not reconcile themselves to the Greenback doctrine and 
as a result most of the wandering sheep returned to the Demo- 
cratic or Republican folds. The fundamental cause for the 
failure of the movement, however, seems to have been the same 
as that which has caused the failure of every third-party move- 
ment in the United States ^ce the Civil War— \^e innate 
political conservatism of the bulk of the American sepii]f.~ 
Although recognizing that the issues which or^inally divided the 
old parties have largely passed away, they have preferred, even 
though it be a somewhat slower process, to bring forward the 
new issues and to work out the desired reforms in the estab- 
lished parties rather than to attempt to displace them with new 
organizations.* 

The Gkange and State Legislation 
l_The formation of Independent parties was not the only way 
in which law-making was afiFected by the Granger movement. 
The order of Patrons of Husbandry and to a less extent the other 
farmers' organizations, /exerted considerable direct influence 
upon le^slative activity In the different states of the Union. 
This was usually by means of resolutions or petitions requesting 
the enactment of desired legi^tion, ' in some cases particular 
bills before the state legislatures bemg specified; and in most 
states the politidans had such a wholesome respect for the 
strength of the order that these petitions were likely to be 
granted unless there were some other powerful interest opposed 
to them. I This was especially true with regard to legislation on' 
more or less technical agricultural subjects, such as the estab- 
lishment and regulation of state boards of agriculture, the 
collection of agricultural statistics,' the tajiation of dogs for the 
protection of the sheep industry, tlie establishment of public 
weighers of grain, and the regulation of fences. Upon such 
> This paragraph nas written befoie the campaign of igii. 
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matters as these, it was generally felt that the dedres of the 
fanning class should prevail, and since the Patrons of Husbandry 
were looked upon as representing that class, their petitions 
for legisla tion a long these lines were likely to receive favorable 
consideratioD.j 

When it was a question of le^slati(m upon subjects of more 
general mterest, such as the regulation of corporations, taxation,^- - 
educationJand the rate of interest,/ the Patrons often found 
their resolutions and petitions productive of no results,7and i 
sometimes adopted more effective ways of making their inHuence ! 
felt. One of these methods was the holding of a Grange meeting |' 
at the state capital while the legislature was in session, m order } 
that the presence of a large number of constituents might exert I 
an influence on the legislators^ This plan was followed in Iowa ' 
dur ing the struggle for legislation to regulate railroads.' Another 
jfavorite method of attempting to influence legislation was that 
ot interrogating candidates for office^egarding their portion ' ''■ 
on certain proposed legislative measures.'] This plan was made 
use of by the order in Wisconsin and'llllnois and was at times 
effective in forcing candidates to declare themselves in favor of 
the desired legislation in order to insure their election. 

Among the subjects upon which the Patrons of Husbandry 
attempted to secure legislation, first place was occupied during 
this period by the question of regulating railroad corporations. 
This subject will be taken up more fully in subsequent chapters, 
so it will be imnecessary to go into it here, further than to state 
that the different granges were practically imanimous in demand- 
ing some measture of regulation of railroads by the state, and the 
enactment of " anti-pass " legislation. 

''Another subject upon which many of the state granges fre* / \ 
queotly requested legislation was that of education^ In general 

' See below, p. i6q. 

* See Wiscontiu State Grange, Proceedings, iii, appendix (January, 1875), (or 
a lilt of queationi used La a campaign in Wisconsin during the struggle over the 
Pottctlaw. 

' See espeoaUy gtate grange proceedings: Alabama, iii; Indiana, Ev; Iowa, 
iv; Michigan, ii, iii, vi; Missouri, iii; New Hampshire, j,iv,vii; Maine, vi; North 
Carolina, iii; VcnnoDt, iv; WiKonsiii, iii-viL See also below, pp. 390-393. 
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. it may be said that the Patrons desired liberal appropriations 
for agricultural colleges, demanded that these be kept separate 
from meso^SlIeJ'^terary institutions," and favored the intro- 
duction of agricultural subjects into the curriculum of the public 
schools. They did not, however, confine their interest to agri- 
cultural education; on the contrary, the benefits of general 
education, to the state as well as to the individual, and the 
duty of the state to provide it were usually recognized, while 
the Wisconsin State Grange in 1875 and the National Grange 
in 1879 even went so far as to advocate compulsory education.' 
One example, however, of a somewhat reactionary spirit should 
be notai; in 1873, the Indiana State Grange passed a resolution 
opposing grants of state funds to aid colleges " as being a great 
injustice to a large portion of the children of the state and a 
detriment to the interests of institutions of learning run by private 
enterprise." ' 

The matter of text>books also engaged the attention of the 
granges and in a number of states, notably Maine, Michigan, 
and Wisconsin, resolutions were passed for the adoption of 
uniform text-books, to be furnished to the children at cost.* 
How far any of these resolutions were of influence in detennining 
the course of legislation on the subject is difficult to determine. 
It might be noted, however, that in Wisconsin, it was claimed 
that a bill providing for uniform text-books was only prevented 
from passage by offers of the book publishers to reduce greatiy 
the prices of their books. At its next session, the state grange 
complained that the quality had been reduced as well as the 
price, and demanded the adoption of a imiform set of books 
to be published within the state.* 

A reflection of the prevailing indebtedness among farmers 
in this period is seen in the many resolutions and petitions. of 

> WhcoDsiD StAte Grange, Proceedings, iii. 91 (1875); Nitioiu] Grange, Pro- 
ctedingt, xiii. 99, iii (1879). 

' Prairie Parma, xliv. 403 (December ao, 1873). 

* Midiigan State Grange, Proceedingi, lil. 74 (1875); Maine State Grange, 
Proceeding!, vi (1879); Wisconsin State Grange, Proceedittgi, v. 6g (1877), vL 
6S("878), vii.6s(i879)- 

* Wisconiin State Grange, Proeeedints, vii. 65 (1879). 
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state granges on the subjects of taxation, interest Jate*.. and 
ezen^tlon laws, f As concerns taxation, resolutions can be foimd 
in tbe proceedings of nearly all the state granges demanding 
reduction and equalization, for it was felt that tbe fanners were ' , 
bearing an undue proportion of tbe heavy burden of taxation.' 
Often specific measures were proposed for accomplishing these 
objects, as in California, where the taxation of uncultivated ' - 
land, held for speculation, at an equal rate with cultivated land 
was demanded.* [Exemption of railroad prc^)erty from taxa- 
tion was condemned by the granges of Ohio and Wiscon^. 
The Ohio State Grange even demanded the taxation of church 
property. The most general proposition on this subject, how- 
ever, was that of taxing mortgages and relieving the mortgaged ^ 
pn^KFty from a proportionate amount of the brnden. Various 
ingenious schemes were proposed for accomplishing this purpose; 
but the order was not unanimous in the matter, for the Cali - 
f^aia State Grange opposed taxation of irortgages or other 
credits, as well as of growing crops.* Here again the results 
of the efforts of the order are difficult to measure, and the most 
that can be said b that changes were made during the decade in ' 
the revenue systems of a niunber of states, in tbe direction of 
a more equal distribution of the burden of taxation between 
urban and rural property, between personal property and real 
estate, and between the property of individuals and that of 
OHporations. In bringing about these reforms there were other 
influences at work besides the Grange, but its work was im- 
doubtedly a factor in the movement.* 

In several of the states of the North Central group, where ^^■■ 
the prevailing interest rate was high, attempts were made by 
the state granges to secture legislation reducing the legal rate of 
interest.* The Wisconsin State Grange, for example, adopted 
resolutions along this line in 1S74, 1875, 1876, 1879, and 1880 and 

' S«e above, pp. ai-a3- 

* Califonia falfim, July i8, i877i P- 5- 
' Cur, Patrons of Husbaitdry, 99. 

' Moan, Tlu Grante, tS. 

• State giaiige proceccUngi: Michigui, vi; Indiuu, ht; WiKtmsia, iHv, vii. 
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went even so far as to advocate the r^ulatioD of tlie interest 
rate by federal legislation. Ixhe Wisconsin legislature passed a 
. law in iS^ reducing the legal rate in the state from ten to seven 
per cent. J This was probably a result, in part, of the Grange 
agitation, although it is impossible to show any direct connec- 
tion, and the Grange continued to pass resolutions on the subject. 
Another indication that farmers in general belonged to the 
debtor class at this time is seen in the resolution of the Nebraska 
State Grange, oppodng any change in the stay or exemption 
laws or the laws relating to foreclosure of mortgages and col- 
lection of debts as likely to "do great injury to the debtor 
class." ^ On the other hand, resolutions of the Iowa and New 
Hampshire State Granges looking to the safeguarding of deposits 
in state banks * would indicate that some farmers, at least, were 
not in debt 
iDne practically universal demand of the Patrons was that o& 
reform and retrencliment in the administration of govemmentJ 
state and local as well as national. 7 In state affairs this took the{ 
form mainly of a demand for a reduction of salaries and fees of' 
state and local officials, and resolutions embodying this demand 
or protesting against proposed increases can be found in the 
proceedings of nearly every state grange from New Hampshire 
to California.* The general argument was that, since the 
income from all other occupations had decreased and since all 
commodities were at bottom prices, it was but fair that salaries 
of public officials should be reduced to a corresponding basis. 
It is probable that this attitude of the granges, together with 
the general sensitiveness on the subject resulting from the so- 
called " salary grab " in Congress,* was effective in keeping down 
the compensation of public officials in a number of states. Thus 
in Illinois a movement to increase the salaries of supreme court 

I Nebntka State Grsii^, ProceedinfS, iv. 33 (1874). 

■ Iowa State Grange, Procadints, vi (1S75); New Han^ishiK State Gnage, 
Proceedings, iv (1877), 

■ For good ezamplei aee atate grange pioceediiigi: Indiana, Iv; Michigan, i; 
New York, ii; Oliio, iii; Wisconsin, vi. 

* Dunning, lUtMulnifiwi, PeUtkot and Economc (JMcriMM Naluii, zxii)i 

»33-ns- 
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judges was frustrated,* and in Ohio a law fixing the salaries of 
county officials was passed in 1875, against the proposed repeal 
of which the state grange protested vigorously in 1876.* In 
addition, the general watchfulness and suspicion of public 
officials which was inculcated by the granges undoubtedly served 
to check, to some extent the corruption and extravagance which 
permeated the govenmient of many states during the decade 
foUgwing the Civil War.* 

^Numerous other legislative projects, maiidy of local interest, ' 
attracted the attention of different state granges. Thus in \ 
California, a committee of the state grange circulated a petition 
asking the legislature to establish a general system of irrigation 
under the control of the state J Some of the granges, located in 
parts of the state where the direct advant^es of the proposed 
system would not be felt, refused their support to the measure; 
but a bill embodying the features of the proposed system was 
presented to the Assembly in January, 1874, by a Granger 
member from Los Angeles. This bill, known by the name of 
its introducer as Venable's bill, passed the Assembly by a majority 
of thirty votes, but was defeated in the Senate, through the 
influence, it was claimed, of the San Joaquin and King's River 
Canal Company, a corporation which controlled a considerable 
part of the private irrigation business of the state. The Grange 
committee in its report to the state grange, made in the fall of 
1874, intimated stron^y that money was used with the senators 
to defeat this measure.* 

In the proceedings of a ntunber of southern granges, resolu- 
tions are to be found which reflect the conditions prevailing in 
that part of the coimtry during the era of reconstruction. Thus 
the South Carolina Grange, at its fourth annual session in 1875, 
asked for legislation to prohibit the traffic in produce at night,* 
and in Mississippi in the same year, the state grai^e demanded 

> Paine, Gronter iinement in IlUnois, 33. 

■ Ohio Sute Gnnge, Proctedintt, iii. 85 (1876)- 



* California State Grange, Dm^otoImm a/ Pht^m; Can,Fatront ^ Htuhanilry, 
146-148, 183-18S- 

• South Carolina StaU Gibukc, Proctedingt, iv (1875). 
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Lthe enactmeDt of more stringent laws for the enforcement of 
contracts to labor.*/ In Alabama the influence of the Grange, 
as exerted by agitation and memorials to the legislature, appears 
to have been a factor in securing the repeal of the personal 
recognisance law and ue enactment of many laws in the interests 
of the white farmersj^ including a high license law, a law to 
restrict the sale of liquor by druggists, and more stringent laws 
to prevent trespass, burning of woodlands, and stealing of 
agricultural productsJ[7 I 

Such were the main Unes along which the order of Patrons [ 
of Husbandry sought to influence the course of le gisla tion in 
the (JiSerent states, and in general it would seem thatjthe results 
of' this influence were salutary; certainly that was tGe case in 
so far as it served to check the tendency toward extravagance 
and corruption on the part of public officials. (True, the amount 
of legislation which can be pointed to as a direct result of Grange I 
influence, aside from the Granger railroad laws, is slight, hut 
the work of agitation performed by the order served at least 
to inculcate an interest and a watchfulness in legislative matters 
on the part of the farmers, the indirect influence of which was • 
probably quite extenave."? 

The Gkange and National Legislation 
The constitution of the order of Patrons of Husbandry ex< 
pressly declared that political questions would not be tolerated 
as subjects of discussion,* and the founders repeatedly asserted 
that the order was not a political organization. Nevertheless, 
the phentmienal increase in the membership of the order during 
1873 and 1874 awakened the liveliest interest, and sometimes 
apprehension, among politicians throughout the Union. Thus 
the New York Tribune, referring to the Grange, declared that 

' Mississippi State Gnmge, Procudingt, v (1375). 

* Hawkins, " The Grange in the South," in Allea, Labor and CapUal, ch. xx. 
Mr. Hawkins also declares that the Grange wai a considerable factor in uniting 
the fanners and white men In general in prq>aratioD for the teCstablishment of 
white supremacy In Alabama m 1874. 

' See Article XII of the constitution in National Grange, Procteditigs, vi. iS 
<i873)> '^ many otbet places. 
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" withm a few weeks it has menaced the political equilibrium 
of the most steadfast states. It has upset the calculations of 
veteran campaigners, and put professional office-seekers to 
more embairassment than even the Back Fay." ' There was 
considerable justification for this conception of the Grange in 
the fact that large numbers imdoubtedly did join it in the years 
of its prestige with the idea of \i^g the order for political ends; 
but the principal reason for this misa pprehension of the real 
purposes of the order was probablj/the faUure of a considerable 
part of the press throughout the country, particidarly in the 
East, to distinguish clearly between the order of Patrons of 
Husbandry and the openly political a^>ects of the general 
farmers' movem^Osuch as the farmers' clubs and the Indepen- - 
dent p olitical pa^!& of the western states. 
-J Despite considerable internal pressure to the contrary and 
s^ne transgression on the part of local granges,' the National 
Grange succeeded in maintaining the non-political position of 
ithe ordenland the " Declaration of Purposes" adopted at the 
seventfannual session* in February, 1S74, empha^zed the 
position of the order on this subject by the following assertion : * 
" We emphatically and ^cerely assert the oft-repeated truth 
taught in our organic law, that the Grange, National, State, or 
Subordinate, is not a political or party organization. No Grange, 
if true to its obligations, can discuss political or religious ques- 
tions, nor call political conventions, nor nominate candidates, 
nor even discuss their merits in its meetings." 

The idea of a secret society of farmers with political objects, 
which the organization of the Grange had suggested, appears 
to have been too enticing to let slip, and this declaration of the 
Patrons was followed almost immediately by the organization 
in New York of the " Order of Independent Grangers." * A few 
years later, O. H. Kelley, the " Father of the Grange " evolved 

* Quoted in Martin, Granger Matemenl, 415-418. 

* Tliis wu the wcand session of the National Grange as a delegate body. The 
Sist five aessiona were merely meetings of the founders. See above, pp. 65-65. 

' National Grange, Procetdingt, vii. 56-60 (1874). 

* Rural CaraliKian, v. 372 (April, 1S74); Amerifan AgrkiMurhl, xzxiii. 135 
(April. 1874)- 
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the idea of the " Degree of the Golden Sheaf," which was ap- 
parently intended as a sort of secret inner circle within the Grange 
with the object of securing concert of action at the ballot box.' 
For some reason, secret political associations have never flourished 
in the United States, and both of these movements appear 
to have been fiascos. ^In general the farmers preferred to keep 
the secret feature out of their political organizations, as witness 
the open farmers' clubs of the western states^ 

At first there seemed to be a tendency on the part of some 
of the leaders of the Grange to interpret the pohtical restriction 
of the constitution in such a way as to prohibit the discussion 
of politico-economic questions, and the agitation for legislation 
in the interest of farmers. Thus, the National Grange, when 
confronted, at its seventh session, with a resolution for memoraliz- 
ii^ Congress on the subject of national finance and the bonded 
debt, decided that it would be injudicious to take any action 
in the matter.* These scruples were soon wiped away, however, 
and the " Declaration of Purposes," adopted at the same session, 
plainly exhibits an intention to agitate for legislation along a 
number of lines.* By the tenth session of the National Grange, 
in November, 1876, this work had become one of the most 
prominent functions of the order, and a general plan of action 
was adopted for securing the desired legislation.* According 
to this plan the master of the National Grange was to draw up 
forms of a petition to Congress on the subjects decided upon; 
these were to be sent to the state masters, who would circulate 

' AU the evidence that has beea Mcuied rekting to the " Dt^ree of the Gdilen 
Sbeai " ia comprised in ■ numbei of drculus in the library of the Wiscnnsin His- 
torical Society. These are signed by Eelley as " actuary," and one oE them, dated 
April 13, 1S86, declaies that the associatiixi was oiKOnized in 1875. One it teiiq>ted 
to nrander if the fee, of at least five dollars, which was to be paid to the Katiooa] 
Branch by each subordinate branch established, was not the real ration d'Ore lor 
the degree. In 1S77 the National Grange adopted a resolution denouncing as 
con^irators any members of the order " found engaged in organizing a secret 
society within our order , or consisting in part or the whole of members of our Order." 
National Grange, Proceedings, n. 136 (1877). 

» National Grange, Proaedingi, vii, 4> (1874)- 

• Ibid. 56 (1874). 

• Ibid. X. IS9 (1876). 
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them among the subordinate granges, and then return them to 
the national master for presentation to Congress. In addition, 
the national master was to draw up a form for a circular letter 
to the individual congressmen, requesting reports on the prog- 
ress of the de^red legislation and urging the necessity for action, 
cities of which should be sent by the master of each state grange 
to every senates and representative from his state. In this way 
the demands of the farmers were to be brought to the attention 
of all the congressmen at the same time; for the date upon which 
the letters were to be mailed was to be fixed by the master of 
the National Grange. This procedure, or some modification of 
it, and the appointment of special committees to lobby for its 
measures, were the principal methods by which the order at- 
tempted to influence the course of national legislation; although 
it also took advantage of the election, in the latter part of the ' 
decade, of several of the members of the National Grange to seats 
jn Co ngress, to press through them for the desired legislation."^ 
l_AJiong the objects of the Patrons of Hxisbandry and the other 
farmers' organtzations, none was more prconinent in the early 
seventies than that of securing reduction in the cost of trans- 
portationj For furthering this object tWfl gfinpral , line* of 
procedfife presented themselves to the farmers;,' Regulation of 
the existing means of transportation by the government, national 
or state; and increase in the facilities for transportation.) The 
efforts of the farmers for the regulation of railways will be 
treated in subsequent chapters, but the agitation for internal 
improvements can best be considered here in connection with 
the general legislative activity of the Grange. 

Almost as soon as they were organized, the different state 
granges, especially those of the Mississippi Valley, began to 
agitate for the construction of canals, and the improvement of 
the river channels in which they were severally interested.* 
These propositions varied according to the location of the grange, 
but there was one scheme which received the general approval 

> Ibid. zU. 88 (1878), ziv. 99, 151 (1880). 

* For examples see state grange proceedings: Indiana, iv (1S74]; Missouri, 
iii (1S74); VcniKnt, vpecial (May, 1S74). iv (1875)1 Wisconsin, il (1874). 
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oi the order — [^e establishment of a workable water route « 
from the Great Lakes to the Gulf of Mexico by improvement . 
of the Fox, Wisconsin, and Mismsippi riversj In order to 
bring the influence of the Giange to bear more effectively iot 
securing federal aid for this project, the executive committees 
at the various Misassippi Valley granges held a meeting at 
Keokuk, Iowa, October 6, 1873, at which arrangements were 
made for carrying on a correspondence with the congressmen 
from each state on the subject.* Shortly after this a North- 
western Farmers' Convention, which met at Chicago, took up 
this and other schemes for internal improvement, and the officers 
of this convention were given an opportunity to present the 
views of the farmers on the subject before the Windom com- 
mittee on transportation of the United States Senate.* The 
National Grange, in the " Declaration of Purposes " adopted 
at its next meeting, February, 1874, declared that the order 
would advocate the increase of fadUties for cheap transporta- 
tion in every practicable way.* Resolutions were also adopted 
at this and at subsequent meetings favoring specific projects. 
Meanwhile the various state granges continued to pass resolu- 
tions on the subject, and it seems probable that this agitation 
had considerable influence in inducing Congress to appropriate 
over fifty-eight million dollars for river and harbor improve- 
ment in the decade from 1870 to 18801 a sum more than four 
times as great as the appropriations for similar purposes in any 
preceding decade. Of this money, a considerable part was used 
on the Mississippi, Wisconsin, and Fox rivers, but this general 
project of a Lakes to Gulf waterway has never been successfully 
carried out, because of a number of weak links in the chain 
which do not seem to be susceptible of improvement. , 

' The resolution embodying the proceedings of the Keokuk meetlDg b to be 
found in WiBCOnain State Grange, Frocudtnp, ii. 31 {1874); Iowa State Grange, 
Frocttdinti, Iv (1873); and also printed separately In the fonn of a dmdar, a 
copy of which is in the library of the Wisconsin Historical Society. 

■ Windom Conunittee, Report, ii. 646-^88. Hie proceedings of the North- 
western Fanners' Convention are here given in full together with tcstimcaiy of 
the officers before the committee. 

' National Grange, Prxuditifi, vii. 58 (1874). 
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Another scheme for increasmg the transportation facilities 
of the country, which was extremely popular with the granges of 
the interior, was the construction, preferably by the federal 
government, oi a double-track freight railroad from some point^_/ 
in the Mississippi Valley to the Atlantic Ocean.* The attitude 
of antagonism to railroad corporations, which had been assumed 
by the order in the Northwest, led the granges in that section 
of the country to oppose strongly any further grants of public 
lands to aid private companies in the construction of new lines; * 
and in general their schemes for increasing transportation facili- 
ties looked toward direct participation on the part of the govern- 
ment. In the South, on the other hand, where the need of more 
r^lroads was greatest and the abuses of railroad management 
had been least felt, the granges were inclined to favor the con- 
tinuance of the system of federal aid for the construction of lines 
by private companies. Thus the. Texas State Grange adopted 
4 resolution asking Congress to extend aid to the Texas and 
Pacific railroad, and the matter was brought before the National \ 
Grange at its eighth session, with the result that that body also 
adopted a resolution favoring federal aid for the project, but 
under such restrictions as would guarantee the government 
against loss, and protect the agricultural interests against unjust 
discriminations.' \This session of the National Grange was held 
at Charleston, and appears to have been somewhat under the 
influence of the southern wing of the order, for several other 
projects for legislation to encourage the construction of railroads 
by private companies received its approval. These measures 
were opposed by most of the delegates from the northwestern 
states,* in a number of which, state and local granges afterwards 

' N&tJona] GTange, Procudin;!, vii. Ss (t374); lowi SUte Gnage, ProeeeJinp, 
iv{i873); WacODHn State Grange, J'i-«!«irfm(t,ii.js ('874), i"- S9 C'87s)- 

■ State grange proceedings: Indiana, iv (1874); Michigan, i (1874), iii 
(December, 1875); Ohio, U (1875}- 

* Resdutiotis of LcgUlalttres, Boards of Tradt, SlaU Granges, tic., fatormi Cm- 
tnment Aid to tie Texas and Pacific Raiboay (pamphlet, Philadelphia, 1S74), 
35-^1 National Grange, Proceedings, viii. S5-S8 (Febniaiy, 1875). 

* Oluo State Grange, Proceedittgi, ii (1875); Prairie Farmer, xlvi. 84, 99, 107 
(Uarch 13, 37, April 3, 1875). 
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adopted resolutions condemning the acticoi d. the Nati<mal 
Gi»nge in this particular. 
f The interest of the farmers in problems of currency and bank- 
/ ing was early reflected in resolutions of a number of state granges 
/ .caUing for increase in the amount of curreocy, the substitution '' 
' I /of legal tender notes for national bank notes, the repeal of the 
y tax on state bank notes, or the payment of custonjs dues in ' 
Vcurrency.> ( The National Grange at first took the stand that 
these were questions of a political nature, and twice refused 
to consider resolutions relating to the currency problem.^ In 
the latter part of the decade, however, when the state granges 
began to pass resolutions for " the issue of money directly by the 
government for the benefit of the whole people," and when the 
Illinois State Farmers' Association and similar bodies in other 
states made the expansion of the currency one of their cardinal 
issues,* the National Grange reconsidered its position. At its 
eleventh session in November, 1877, it adopted a resolution for 
the repeal of the law demonetizing silver and the law fixing a 
date for the resumption of ^>ecie payments.* There seems, 
however, to have been some difference of opmion in the order 
upon the merits of the question, as well as upon the advisability 
of considering it,* for the New Hampshire State Grange in Decem- 
ber, 1877, resolved: " That a dollar should be a full dollar, and 
all debts honestly paid according to the contract" * This 
might be considered as a mild expression of disapproval of the 
stand taken by the National Grange. In committing itself on 
this subject, which had been made the principal issue of the 
National Greenback party, the Grange imdoubtedly laid itself 
open to the charge of partisanship, and this probably helped to 

> State grange proceedings: Indiana, iv (iS74)i Wiscon^, ii (1874)1 'v (1876); 
North Carolina, ii (1875); Michisan, iii (December, 1875). 

' National Grange, Procctdmtt, vii. 41 (1S74), ir. I7S-177 (November, 1875). 

■ Wisconsin State Grange, Proctedintf, v. 17 (1877}; Dlinoi* State Farmen' 
Association, Procetdings, v (1877). 

* National Grange, Proctedingi, li. 69, 8a-8s (1877)- 

* The Grange divided 18 to 30 on the question of the indefiiule postptnement 
of the reaolution; 34 to g on the repeal of the demonetuaUoo law; and 30 to 14 on 
the repeal of the resumption law. 

* New Hampshire State Grange, Preceedingi, iv (1877). 
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veaken its hold on the farming population oi the country in the 
latter part of the decade. 

The ^riff question/ which, as has been seen, nearly caused a 
^lit in the ranks of the refoiming fanners of Illinois as early ^ 
as April, 1873, also proved to be anljigple of discord! for the 
Patrons of Husband^; The different state granges olten had 
decided views on the question, but these views were so divergent 
that all attempts to reconcile them in the meetings of the Na- _,. 
tional Grange proved futile. '*^_The granges of the northern 
states, in general, seemed to be more interested in preventing 
the removal of duties on agricultural products than in securing 
the reduction of the duties on other articles, although there was 
a tendency to oppose an increase in the tax on such articles of 
conunon consumption as tea and coffee.^ This was a time when 
there was considerable agitation for a reciprocity treaty with 
Canada; but the fanners were unwiUing to meet the competiti(m 
of Canadian products, and the state granges of Indiana and 
New York adopted resolutions condemning the proposition 
and urging the senators from those states to oppose the con- 
finnation of such a treaty.* One duty particularly cherished 
by the northern fanners was that on wool. This was reduced 
in 1872. It is probable that the activity of the Grange in Michi- 
gan and a number of other wool-growing states was largely 1 
instrumental in securing its restoration ia 1874, and in preventing 
subsequent reduction during the decade.* J 

The California State Grange, on the other hand, advocated a 
reduction of the duty on grain sacks, while granges in the South 
naturally inclined toward free trade or a tariff for revenue only. 
Thus the Texas State Grange sent a request to the National 
Grange at its ninth session in November, 1875, that it adopt 
measures to influence Congress to abolish all protective duties. 
The committee to which this was referred opposed its con^dera- 
ti<m as savoring of a political nature, but the subject was again 

> loura Sute Gnuge, Prtcetdin[s, iv (1873). 

* Indiana State Grange, Procttdinfs, iv (1874); New YoA State Grange, 
Frttadinp, ii (1875). 

■ Michigan State Gnoge, Proc«*dinit, vi. lo (1878), viii. 16 (1880); WiKmiin 
SttU Grange, Preceedinti, vi. 77 (1878), vii. 18 (1879), 
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brought up by the Texas delegate and a discussion ensued in 
which the delegates from Ohio, Michigan, and Missouri opposed 
the proposition. A motion was then carried to postpone its 
further consideration and there is no record of any attempt to 
bring it up again.^ 

Another branch of federal taxation which interested tbe 
Patrons of Husbandry was the internal revenue duty on tobacco. ' 
This was a matter which vitally concerned the pocket-books of 
many farmers in Maryland, Vii^inia, Kentucky, and neighboring 
states, and the granges in these states early began an agitation 
for the removal or reduction of this dut^r The question was 
brought up at the eighth session of the National Grange in 
February, 1875 (the Charleston session), by the delegate from 
Kentucky, and a resolution was adopted, apparently with little 
opposition, requesting Congress to repeal all laws levying taxes 
on tobacco, and to endeavor to secure the reduction of duties 
imposed by foreign countries on the importation of this product 
A resolution in almost the same terms was adopted in the tenth 
session in 1876, but some opposition developyed in the eleventh 
session, and it was found advisable to change the proposed 
resolution to a mere request that the revenue laws relating to 
tobacco be revised. At the next session, the twelfth, the execu- 
tive committee was directed to prepare a memorial to Congress 
on the subject, and a year later, November, 1S79, the master 
reported that a reduction had been secured which " had benefited 
this year the farmers of the State of Kentucky alone to the 
amount of over three million dollars." * This work of the National 
Grange did not meet with the approval of all parts of the order, 
however, for the New Hampshire State Grange, in December, 
1878, adopted a resolution expressii^ regret at the position of 
the National Grange on the subject and taking the stand that 
Congress should lay heavy taxes on tobacco and liquor, " and 
thus leave the necessaries of life as free from the burden 

' Nationa] Gnnge, Prcctedmtt, uc. 4^1 J'l tS' (November, 1875). At the 
eleventh sesiiOD, resolutions were mtroduced by the delegate from Peuiuylvania 
in favor of maintaining a high duty on hides, wool, And linieed, but the Gnnge 
refused to consider them. Ibid. xL 119, 133 (1877), 

» Ibid. viii. 91. 
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of taxatioD as the necessities of the State atul Nation will 
pennit." ' 

Numerous other resoluticois on federal taxation might be 
mentioned, such as one adopted by the Ohio State Grange in 
t S?.^ in favor of an income t ax, a subject which was taken up 
by the National Grange at £e very end of the decade; ' and 
one by the Alabama State Grange, requesting the return of the 
cotton tax collected during the years 186^-^7;* but enough 
examples have been given to show that^he deciding factor in 
d etermin ing the action of a grange in such matters was generally 
the financial interests of the individual Grangers, and when 
these cES'ered, as they were almost sure to in the National 
Grange, made up of delegates from all parts of the country, it 
was impossible to bring any effective influence to bear upon 
Coagre^n May not the diversity of interests within the class, 
due iiTtte main to the great extent of the country, be rightiy 
considered as the principal cause for the failure of all attempts, 
not only on the part of the agricultural class but of other classes 
as well, to become effectively united forces in national politics ? 

There were, however, a number of propositions for national 
legislation on subjects pertaining more directiy to agriculture 
toward which the attitude of the Patrons of Husbandry was more 
nearly tmanimous and thdr influence correspondingly greater. 
One of the most important of these was the project for the 
advancement of the federal bmeau of agriculture to the rank 
of a regular department of the government, presided over by 
a member of tiie preadent's cabinet. This subject was first j^,,^ 
brought forward in a series of resolutions adopted by the National 
Grange at its tenth session in November, 1876, and steps were 
taken to enlist the asastance, not only of all state and local 
granges, but of unaMiated farmers and planters as well, in a 
campaign for the proposition. From this time forth not a 
sesaon of the National Grange passed by without the adoption 

' New Htunpslure State Gnnge, Procttdinfi, v (187S). 

■ Icrwa State Grange, Proceedings, iv (1873); Mational Grange, Prouiimp, 
nv. 91 (1S80). 
• Alabunn State Gfange, Procudtntf, U (1S74)- 
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of resolutions nemanding the advancement of the bureau of 
agriculture andmore liberal appropriations for its useJ while 
many of the state granges, notably those of the New "^gland 
states, adopted similar resolutions and took steps to induce 
the congressmoi from their states to support the project* 
In Congress the measure met the opposition of the chairman of 
the committee on agriculture of the House, but it was taken 
in hand by D. Wyatt Aiken, a prominent Patron and congress- 
man from South Carolina, and by him pressed to a vote in 
February, 1881. The debate developed considerable opposition 
on the ground that the measure was class legislation, and the 
bill failed by two votes of the two-thirds necessary for the sus- 
pension of the rules. In the next Congress, the forty-seventh, 
the bill was again brought forward, and was passed in the House 
on May 10, 1881, by the overwhelming vote of 183 to 7; but 
it was not imtil February, 1S87, that the bill finally passed the 
Senate, with amendments, and not until 1889 did the two houses 
succeed in agreeing on the provisions of the measure and permit 
it to become a law.* While the Grange was, of course, not the 
only force which exerted an influence in favor of this measure, 
it seems clear that it was one of the most important factors in 
securing the establishment and liberal support of the dq)art- 
ment of agriculture, an institution which has been of great 
service to the farmers of the country and to the nation in general.* 

Another proportion for national legislation which received ' 
considerable attention from the Patrons of Husbandry was that 
of reform of the patent laws. The greater part of the machinery 
and many implements and devices used by the farmers were 
patented, and it was felt that these laws and the adminjstEatiwi 

> NatioDAl Gnnge, Preceedinti, i. 33, it6, 159 (1876), xl. 105 (1877). xji. 64 
(187S), xiii. 40, 94, 134, 117 (1S79), xiv. 6g, 79, 90 (iSSo); New Huopihlie State 
Gnnge, PrMttdiHgi, iv (1877)1 vii (1S80); Maine State Gnuige, Pracetdimp, vi 
{1879). 

* Natnoal Grange, Ptoeetding't "• iS->8 C»88i), xvi. 10 (1881); Durow, 
Patront <ff HMtbaMdry, 4s~SOr CMtfrenwfwJXetwJ, xi. 709, 1317-1330, ziii. 3706, 
3717. 3753-3776. 3794-379*. 4»84, av. 1154-1159, 1176-1179, «. 1399. 

* Danow, Patrom of Butbandry, 50; Meuer, Tlie Crangf, tj; C. H. Giest 
houM, Bittmcal Sk«Uh <4 the Department <4 Atrietdture (lev. ed.), w. 
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of the patent bureau in general was too favorable to patentees 
and mantilacturers,, a^d boie-tpo hea^ajy on the consumers. 
The i^^ns proposed were mainly of three sorts : ^e limitation 
of the life of patents and the preventiwi of their extension by 
renewals; the establishment of a fixed royalty with permission 
to aayone to manufacture patented articles upon the payment 
of sudi royalty; and finally, the protection of the " innocent 
purchaser or user of a patented article," making the manufac- 
turer or vendor alone responsible for violations of the lawj 
Resolutions along these lines appear in the proceedings of 
the National Grange and of the state granges of Iowa and 
Vli^tmffln as early as 1874, and the tisual method of bombarding 
Congress with memorials and petitions was followed throughout 
the decade, though without any considerable results.' The 
National Grange seems to have concentrated its forces on the 
third of the desired reforms, and a bill purporting to grant pro- 
tection to innocent users of patented articles, but declared by 
the master of the National Grange to be worthless, passed the 
House in 1880 and was allowed to expire in the Senate.* Again 
in 1S83 another bill, more satisfactory to the Grangers, was 
passed by the Qouse, but this was held up by amendments in 
the Senate.* /Although the attempt to secture general reform of 
the patent laws thus came to naught, the Patron^ appear to 
have been more successful in dealing with individual cases, and 
the claim is made that the influence of the Grange prevented 
the extension of patents on sewing-machinesj In various parts 
of the cotmtry, moreover, and particularly in Michigan, the ' 
Patrons Vnade use of their organization to fight successfully the ' 
various swindles, such as the patenting and collection of royalty 

■ Nstiooal Graoce, Procudiiigs, vii. 55, vUi. 61, iz. 39, 7a, x. 159, xl. 105, xU. 
68, ziii. 40, 86, 130, 135, ziv. 6g, 79, 91, 107 (1S74-80); Sute grange proceedings; 
low*, V (1874); Michigan, ii (187s); ^New Hanqiahire, vii (1880); New York, 
ii (1875); WiKonsin, ii-iv (1874-76); Minnesota State Grange, CaiuHMioti 
(1873). See also Congressional Record, xiv. 1694, 1759, ig4S. 

■ National Grange, Procudints, xiv. 17 (iSSo); CimgrasiomU Steord, x. 768. 

* NatioDal Grange, Procetdints, xvi. 11--13 (1881); CongrasiomU Record, liil. 
34I3.3MS.39S»-39SS- xiv. 3163, 3684-3686. 

* Dmnow, Pattoiu ^ Biubandry, so; Mcsmt, TMe tkanie, 18. 
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upon articles long in common usej which the Iattkhw of the patent 
laws or the laxness of their enforcement made pos^ble> 
- / ^^3^6 Grangers were also quite unanimous in demanding greater 
* economy in the conduct of the general government-/ Just as 
there was a constant demand for reform and retrenchment in 
state and local government, so was it also felt that there were 
many ■v&y& in which the national government might be made 
more efficient and less extravagant and corrupt. The various 
proceedings of state and national granges are filled with denun- 
ciations of such specific examples as the " salary grab " law and 
the Cridil Mobilier affair, and with demands for more economical 
administration of the national government, lower salaries and 
fees for officials, and less display and extravagance in the erection 
of public buildings, while the Michigan State Grange in 1875 
went so far as roundly to condemn the contemplated appro- 
priation for the centennial exhibition at Philadelphia.* 

Among the various other projects for national legislatitm 
with which the Patrons of Husbandry were concerned at dif- 
ferent times during the decade are to be found |propo^tions 
for stricter quarantine against yellow fever;* for legislation to 
stamp out pleuro-pneumonia among cattle;* for the more 
merciful treatment of live-stock in transit ; * for the improvement 
of the system of levees on the Mississippi River — brought 
\ forward by the Louiaana State Grange;' for the appoint- 
^ ment of a commission to devise means for the exterminati<»i 
of destructive insects;' for improvements in the signal service 
of the United States weather bureau;" for the regulation of 
weights and measures; • for changes in the rates of postage; " 

> See above, p. 18. 

■ National Grange, Proctedings, xiii. 114 (1879); Sute fcnnge proceedings: 
Michigan, i, ii C1874. t87S); New Hampshire, i, iv, vii (1873. 187T. >88o); New 
YoA, a (187s)- 

* National Grange, Procttdinfs, lit. 65 (1878). 

* Ibid. xiv. ss, 140 C'88o). 
•/i«(.iii.67(i878). 

* Ibid. viii. 67 (February, 1875). 
' Ibid. «. sfi (November, 1875). 

•• Ibid. 174- • /Mrf. 43, »o7. 

■ WiscMuin State Grange, Proeeedinf, iv (1876). 
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for greater security of bank deposits; and for commercial 
treaties to open up the markets of the worid, and especially of 
South America, to the products of American agriculture^! 

On a number of other subjects of more general interest, the 
National Grange was somewhat chary of putting itself on record, 
probably for fear of antagonizing some of the members of the 
order. Thus, when the/proposition for the exclusion of Chinese 
labor, a subject which was agitating the people of the Pacific 
coast at this time and upon which resolufions had been passed / 
by the California State Grange, was brought before the National " 
Grange at its eleventh session in 1877, through a resolution 
presented by a delegate from California, the resolution was 
rejected without consideration,* J Women's suffrage was another 
of these questions, and one in which the order had a particular 
interest, since its ranks and its dignities were open to women on 
practically the same footing as to men. \ Various state granges 
frequently declared themselves in favor of giving the ballot to 
women, and the question came before the National Grange at 
its tenth session in 1876. It was referred to a special committee 
of five which reported unfavorably. I The diainnan of the 
committee, " Sister " Washburn of Colorado, then submitted a 
minority report in favor of the proposition, but the whole subject 
was indefinitely postponed by a vote of twenty-four (sixteen 
men and eight women) to nine (five men and four women).* 
.jQuestions of temperance and prohibition also received occasional 
attention from the order, and the Ohio State Grange once aUowed 
itself to be drawn into a temperance crusade which was under 
way at Xenia during its session in that place.* Resolutions 
condemning intemperance, and suggesting that members should 
not cast their ballots for candidates for public office who made 
use of intoxicating drinks or were in sympathy with the liquor 
traffic, were presented to the National Grange at its twelfth 
session in 1878 by the delegate from Ohio, and were carried by 

■ National Gnnge, Profeedinp, n. 133 (1877), xiii. ha (1879)- 

* Ibid. ri. 108, 13a (1877)- 

* Natioaal Grange, Proceedings, x. 94, 96, iii, 169-171 (1876). 

* Obio State Gntuge, ProuediMgs, i (1873}. See alio below, p. 198. 
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a vote of twenty-seven to eleven; several of those who voted 
in the negative explaining that they were in sympathy with the 
putposes of the resolution, but objected to its consideration by 
thg Grange.' 

p[t cannot be said, on the whole, that the order of Patrons 
Husbandry exercised any considerable direct influence oa 
,1 national legislation durii^ the decade 1870-8^ With the 
possible exceptions of the reduction of the internal revenue duty 

ii on tobacco and the restoration of the high tarifi on woo^ grac- 
tically all of the demands of the order for national legSuition 
went unheeded by Congress or were in line with laws which 
would have been enacted even without the support of the Grange. 
The same probably is true of much of the legislation ^ce iSSo 
for which the members of the order have been wont to claim the 
credit. /Even the elevation of the bureau of agriculture to a 
, cabinet department would doubtless have taken place in time 
\ without the Station of the Grange, though that agitation 
^ probably hastened the step somewhat ; and no student of national 
railway legislation would be willing to accept the claim of many 
members of the order that it was chiefly instruineotal in securing 
the passage of the interstate commerce act.' /To understand 
this failure to exercise effective influence on national legislation, 
even with regard to questions upon which the order was united, 
con^deration should be given to the facts that the Grange did 
not attempt to exercise such influence to any considerable 
yextent unta 1875 or 1876, by which time it had begun to decline 
rapidly in numbers and prestige; and that when the order began 
to revive in the next decade, numerous other and more vigorous 
agricultural organizations had come to the front, and it could 
no longer claim to be the principal spokesman of the fanning 



' National Gnnge, Procttdingt, xii. los (1878)- 

' Messer, rAeGroHfe, 17; Darrow, PaJrotu a/ ffiuiofiiry, 50; J. J. Woodmui, 
in Amtrkan Gratige BiMttin, August i, 1901. 
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CHAPTER IV 

GRANGER RAILWAY LEGISLATION (ILLINOIS) 

/Of all the various aspects ,of the movement for agricultural 
(n^anization in the seventies, none attracted so much attention 
at the time, or was so ^gni£cant in its results, as the attempt 
to subject railway corporations to the control of the state.] 
Indeed, this phase of the movement has so overshadowed its~ 
other manifestations, that to most writers, even of the present 
day, the term " Granger movement " appears to connote primarily 
this struggle between the farmers and the railroads, to the 
exclusion of the social, intellectual, and cooperative features of 
the movement. Not only doeS this subject present one of the 
most important manifestations of the desire of the farming classes 
to band together for mutual assistance and support, but it is 
likewise a very significant chapter in the history of railway 
transportation in America. /It marks the final abandonment 
of the laissez /aire theory that natural laws alone are sufficient 
to insoie the management c^ railroads in the interest of the 
public, and the beginning of definite attempts to solve the rail- 
way problem by restrictive legislation^ It is the first appear- 
ance in the legislative arena, in Amenca, of one of the most 
vital economic problems which confront American legislatures, 
state and national, at the present rime. 

' In dealing with this subject, spedal attention will be given 
to the movement in the four northwestern states of BlinoisA 
Miimesota, Iowa, and Wisconsin. There were attempts at 
restrictive leglslarion in many other states during the decade, 
and these will be summarized so far as they can be considered 
parts of the Granger movement, but'it was in these four states ' 
that the most important laws were enacted; it was in these 
states that the principal cases leading to important judicial 
dedaona arose; and, finally, in these states the movement for 
railway legislation was most closely connected with the movement 
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for agricultural organizati^y But even here the agitation for 
the regulation of railways Began long before the Patrons of 
Husbandry arose to importance, and, in Illinois, even before 
the movement for rural organization in open farmers' clubs 
got under way. f Thus it is probable that there would have been 
legislation on me subject even without the accompanying 
movement for agricultural organizational On the other hand, 
there is no doubt that the influence of the organized farmers 
was the principal force back of these movements for railway 
regulation, giving to them many of their distinctive aspects; 
and therefore it is eminently proper that they should find a 
place in any discussion of the Granger movement.* 



IS"" 



Eakly Agitation and the Law of 1869 j 

jIn most accounts of railway legislation in the northwestern 
states the date [1870 is taken as marking the transition between 
the period of feverish anxiety for the construction of more 
railroads and the period of agitation for the reduction and equali- 
zation of rates^ While this b fairly accurate as a generaliza- 
tion, the impossibility of marking off historical development 
into definite periods with fixed dates is well illustrated by the 
fact that the first period did not end in the more western states 
and even in many of the less developed counties of Illinois until 
long after 1870, while the feeling that legislative curbing of the 
railroads was necessary began to make its appearance as early 
as 1850 and became a force to be reckoned with in the decade 
of the sixties.* 

In Illinois the first posi^ve movement in the direction of 
restrictive railway legislation was the passage of a bill by the 
House of Representatives in 1861 " to prevent and punish any 

' For an account of the conditions of railway constnicUon and tnanagancnt 
which led to the Granger legislation, see above, pp. 9-15- 

* See J. H. Gordon, lUinois RaUway Legisialicn and Commhtien Coniret iittu 
1870, intioducIioD by M. B. Hammond, (or a division of railway legislaticu in 
Illinois into periods. See alio E. C. Clark, State SaUrcad CommtitUmi and Btne 
lity may be Made Efferiive. 

■ F. E. Newton, RaUway LegiiUttion in lainois from iSiS In tSro (Us.), 
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fraudulent discrimination by railroad companies.' J Two years 
later a bill for the af^intment of railroad commissioners passed 
the Senate but was not acted upon by the House.* Lin 1865, 
however, the House passed a bill for the ^pointment of a 
railroad commission, by a vote of 63 to i, and ^Iso a bill limit- 
ing passenger fares to three cents per mile.J i^e Senate had now 
become conservative and both of these measures were buried / 
by its committee on railroads.^ In the next general assembly, 
which convened in 1867, a large number of bills and resolutions 
were introduced, and the House finally passed, by a vote of 57 
to 34, a bill for " An act to assert the control of the state over 
railroad corporations, to fix the rates of frei^t, and to prevent 
extortion." The Senate at this session went so far as to adopt 
a resolution declaring that the legislature had full power to limit 
fares or freights, and that the unreasonable, excessive, and 
oppres^ve charges of the corporations made the exercise of that 
power imperative; but the only railroad measure which got 
so far as a third reading in that house was defeated by a tie 
vote.* 

Tlie demand for the curbing of the power of railway corpora- 
tions continued to grow throughout the state during the follow- 
ing two years. When the twenty-sixth general assembly con- 
vened in January, i86q, it was one of the principal subjects 
confronting the legislature.* A niunber of restrictive bills were 
introduced in both houses, but the first one passed — a three 
cent fare measure — was vetoed by the governor, on the grotmd 
that the railroad charters were contracts, and not subject to 

' lUinds, SeiMle jMwnal, 1S61, p. 583. 

* Ibid., 1863, pp. 89, 193, 110; Botae Journal, 1863, pp. 117, 503,681, 713-731. 
■ For legiitative activity on the subject of railway t^ulation at this Kssion, 

•ee Home Journal, 1865, pp. 113, 164. 439, 4^7, S06, S», S94> "SSi, 701, 778, 833, 
9S3; Samte Jopmal, 1S65, pp. 548, 560, 675, 683, 711. 

* Houit Journal, 1S67, i. 45, 47, Si, 97. io7> "7, 161, 14o> 301, 314. 35^, 446, 
616, ii. 436, G731 ienoleymirnai, 1867,1^.93,93,134,171,173-176, 185,100,105, 
Ml, 438, 446, 469, S^T-Sii. 53*1 SSOj 870-875, 1131; John Hotel, lUimois, BU' 
lerieal and StaUttUal, il. 769. 

* Ibid, tTj. For t chuacteriaLtion of this general anembly. Me Davidaon 
and Stuve, Sislory of IlUnois, 933-935- Cf. Gonl<ni, lIHmoit Railway Ltpsla- 
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alteration by the legislature.' In spite of the fact that the 
governor's veto at this time was merely stispen^ve and could 
be over-ridden by a majority vote of both houses, the legislature 
docilely laid aside the radical bill and enacted a law which was 
in accord with suggestions made by the governor.' (This "Act 
[ concerning raihoad rates " of 1869,* which was the first measure 
' on the statute books of Illinois that attempted to interfere with 
the right of rajlw^ companies to fix the charges for their services, 
was quite inadequate as a solution of the problem of railway 
regulation and failed entirety to satisfy the growing demand 
for effective measures.] It contained provisions declaring that 
raihoads should be limited to f just, reasonable, and uniform 
rates, ^^Jand that they should receive " a reasonable and imiform 
toll or compensation, according to the service actually rendered *'; 
but the popular pro rata principle was specifically rejected by a 
section providing that these declarations should not be taken 
to mean that rates must be the same on all roads, or for different 
classes of freight, or for shipments in opposite directions. Phrased 
thus guardedly and with no adequate provision for enforcement, 
the act became a mere encumbrance on the statute books. 
There is no evidence that the railroad companies paid any 
attention to it, or that any attempts were made to enforce it* 

The Constitdtion op 1870 

The people of the state, and especially the farmers, were not 
long in discovering that the legislature had given them a stone 
when they had asked for bread, and the pages of the Prairie 
Farmer and other newspapers soon contained numerous articles, 
editorials, and letters discus^g railroad abuses and the rail- 

» Senate Journal, 1869, i. 44, 1S6-193, aoS-aio, 331, 397, 471-474; HouM 
Journal, 1869, i. 215, 337, J83, 300, 34*-3SO, 4*3; Moses, lUinoU, ii. 778. 

■ SetmU Jovnwl, 1869, i. 404, 506, 566, Sj6, ii. 9-14, 97, 406, 446, 644; Heiue 
Journal, 1S69, ii. 561, 5S9, iii. 193, 333, 151, 

* Illinois, PuUic taws, 1869, pp. 309-311. 

* Cf. Hammond, in Gordon, lUinois RaOaay Legislolum, 17; Newton, SaUvoy 
tefislalion in Illinois (Ms.), 75. During this peiiod some of the agitation for state 
control found vent in reatiictive provisioni in charters to new railway companies. 
/Mif.ch.x. 
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roBd law and asserting the power of the state to control corpora- 
tions of its own creation. ^ One correspondent of the Prairie 
Farmer declared in May, 1869^, that the legislature should have 
gone further and fixed the " j ust and reasonable rates "instead 



-.. ('., 



of _ _ailgwiiig the coiporations to determine what were such] 
another in August declared the law as passed to be " clumsy 
and effete " and suggested that bribery was used to prevent 
the passage of more effective measures.' Although frustrated 
this time, the advocates of state control of raihoads did not give 
up the struggle, and an opportunity to inaugurate a flank move- 
ment on the enemy was presented by the fact that a convention 
was to meet in December, 1869, to revise the state constitution. 
The contest was at once transferred from the legislative to the 
constitutional field. From the attitude on the subject of a 
large majority in the convention, and the results as embodied 
in the new constitution, it is apparent that the farmers and others 
de^ous of restrictive legislation kept that issue in mind in the 
elections of delegates to the convention. 

Various influences were also brought to bear upon the con- 
vention in favor of radical provisions for railway regulation. 
As mig ht be expected, a conaderable number of petitions relating 
to the subject were received,* and local pressure was undoubtedly 
brought to bear upon the individual members, especially during 
a recess of the convention.* But even more important than these 
was the movement for protective and cooperative organization 
which was beginning to take a hold among the farmers of the 
state. Numerous local meetings for the consideration of prob- 
lems of transportation and rural organization were held in 1869,* 
and on March 26, 1870, Mr. Henry C. Wheeler, a farmer of 
Du Page County, Illinois, issued in the Prairie Fajm?r a call 
for a " Producers' Convention." This call contained a somewhat 
intemperate discussion of the transportation question, the gist 
of which was that railroad charges had not been reduced to 

' prairie farmer, xL 154, 473 (May 15, August 18, 1869). 

* niinois Constitutional Convention, 1870, Debales, i. 3S9, 344, 365, 451, 510, 
S89. 

* Ihid. ii. 1710. * J. Peiiam, Tke Groiadiwdi, 134. 
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correspond with the rapidly declining prices in every other 
dqxartment of trade and commerce. Therefore it was pn^iosed 

that the fanners of the great North-west concentrate thdr efforts, power, 
and means, as the great transportation companies have done theirs . . . 
And, to this end, I suggest a convention of those opposed to the present 
tendency to monopoly and extortionate charges by our transportation 
companies, to meet at Bloomington, Illinois, on the soth day of Aptil 
next. . . Congress is now in session, and the Constitutional Convention 
of this State will then agam be convened. Farmers, now is the time for 



This movement received the support of the Prairie Farmer 
and the convention was attended by a considerable number of 
leading Illinois fanners. Its attraipt to bring about the fomut- 
tion of "Town, County, State and National Transportation 
Le^ues" failed from lack of funds, but a stnog-^oLjagamus 
resolutions was adopted. These declared railroad companies 
public corporations, subject to be regulated and controlled by 
legislation; denounced the practice of railroads of delivering 
grain to warehouses without the consent of the shipper or owner; 
condemned the tendency to consohdation, and the corrupt 
influence of corporations on courts and legislatures; and ap- 
proved of canals for cheap transportation and to furnish com- 
petition for rsdlroads.* 

The result of this activity is seen in the remarks of some of 
the delegates in the convention. Thus Mr. Washbume declared: 
" The people expect that this Convention will inaugurate by 
this article a contest between the people and the railroads " ; ■ 
Mr. Ross said: " In my judgment there can be nothing done by 
this convention that will give so much satisfaction as providing 
in the organic law that the people shall be protected against the 
i^gressions of these monopolies " ; * Mr. Snyder of St. Clair 

' Ptairi* Farmer, xli. 89 (Much j6, 1870); Periam, Tke Grottndttedl, ai-taj. 

* Ibid. i37-3]i( Prairie Farmer, xli. 130 (April 30, 1S70). Periam gives the 
date of this coDvention as 1869, and the error is repeated in the Documentary Btilory 
of Amerwm Indiuiriai Society (x. 43-46) and in John L. Coulter, " O^anixatiaa 
among the Famtera of the United States," in Yate Rmeai, zviii. 379-381 (Novem- 
ber, 1900), 

■ Dabalei, it. 1639. 

• /Mi. 1711. 
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County: '* I say, if there is anything like unanimity in this 
State up<Hi any one thing, it is upcm restricting these railroads." ' 
On the other band, the words of Mr. Parks expressed a senti- 
ment which undoubtedly had considerable weight with the 
members of the convention and with the people at large: " There 
is another cry from the people, a cry for more railroads . . . 
in trying to remedy these evils, we should consider whether we 
may not run to the other extreme, and prevent the building of 
any more raihroads." ' One of the delegates went so far as to 
declare that if the courts had decided that a railroad charter 
was an irrevocable and inviolable contract, that decision must 
be overruled. " We must have a new deal and new decisions 
on this subject, and we in this Convention must take the initia- 
tive, and declare what the law should be in this regard." * There 
were not wanting tuguments against both the right and expe- 
diency of state regulation of railroadsj and especially against 
the inclusion in the consritution of mandatory provi^ons malting 
it the duty of the legislature to enact certtun laws; but the advo- 
cates of regulation were in the majority, or the popular pressure 
was effective, and the raihoad sections of the new constitution 
were adopted in the convention by votes ranging from 46 for 
and 18 against to 32 for and 37 against.* 

The raihoad provi^ons of the Illinob constitution of 1870 
are to be found in Article XI, headed " Corporations," * of which 
sections 9 to i j inclusive pertain wholly to raihoad corporations. 
The most important provisions relating to regulation are con- 
tained in sections 13 and 15. 

SecticH Ja. Rulways ... are hereby declared public highways, and 
shall be free to all persons for the transportation of their persons and prop- 
erty thereon, under such regulations as may be prescribed by law. And 
the General Assembly shall, from time to time, pass laws establishing 
reasonable maximum rates of charges for the tranqiortation of passengers 
and freight on the different railroads in this state. 

> Dtl>am, U. 1710. ' H>>d- 17"- ' JWrf. 1645. 

• Ibid. 1637-1664, T70S-1713. Cf. Mosn, Ittinoit, IL 7SS; Gordon, lUinok 
RaSteaj Letulation, 33. 

* The constitution can be (ound in niinoiB, Raiitd Staltilts, 1874, p. 79, in HUiims, 
2lHdM)i, and in Thotpe, CciutiMipiw. 
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There seemed to be con^derable doubt among the members of 
the conventioQ as to the meaning and probable effect of the first 
part of this section, and some apparently expected it to force 
the railroads to open their tracks to anyone who might propose 
to run trains upon them,* a solution of the problem which was 
frequently proposed.* The second part of the section contains 
one of the fsunous mandatory provisions of this constitution, 
for the enforcement of which no other means was provided than 
the oath of members of the legislature to obey the constitution. 

Section 15. The General Assembly shall pass laws to correct abuses 

' ,and to prevent unjust discnnunation and extortion in the rates of freight 

['and passenger tarifiFs on the difierent railroads in this state, and enforce 

such laws by adequate penalties, to the extent, if necessary for that puipose, 

' I of forfeiture of their property and franchises. 

This section was introduced as an amendment during the debate, 
and W3S adopted by the closest vote of any of the railroad sec- 
tions. ' It appesLrs to have been designed as something to fall back 
upon in case the courts should prevent the operation of the last 
parti^ section 12.* 

/Another subject upon which adyaiiced groiind-was taken by 
thelllinois constitution of 1870 and one ^hich lame to be closely 
. connected with the regulation of railroads, was the control to 
be exercised by the state over public elevators or warehouses 
for the storage of gram'. / As far back as 1867, the general assem- 
bly had enacted a %vf regulating warehousemen, which laid 
down ndes for the inspection of grain and provided that all 
public warehousemen should publish their rates on the second 
Monday in each year, which rates should not be changed diuing 
the year to the injury of any customer. Discrimination in 
rates between griun received over different railroads was pro- 
hibited, and railroad companies were forbidden to deliver grain 
to any warehouse other than that to which it had been consigned, 
without the consent of the owner or consignee. By other 

> DAales, ij. 1646, 1715. 

* By Govemoi Palmer, for example, in tus letter to the Producers' Convention 
at BloomingtoD. Prairit Parmer, xli. 130 (April 30, 1870). 

* DAatet, ii. 1711. 
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sections of the act all dealing in futuies was forbidden, but these 
sections were repealed by the next general assembly in i869> 
The warehouse article of the constitution of 1870* defined 
public warehouses; and made it obligatory on railroad companies 
to weigh or measure grain at points where shipped, to receipt 
for it, and to deliver the shipment to the consignee provided 
his warehouse was connected with the tracks of the railroad 
company; and all railroad companies were to permit such con- 
nections to 'be made by any warehousemen. This article also 
contained mandatory sections by which it was made the duty 
of the legislature to pass laws for the inspection of grwn, for the 
r^ulation of warehouse receipts, and to give effect to this article; 
" which shall be liberally construed to protect producers and 
shippers." 

The Dlinois constitution of 1870 was submitted to the people 
for approval as a whole and a number of its sections were^ sub- . _ j^i 
milted for separate vote. TTTie vote on the constitution'is'a' •" !j 

whole was 134,327 for and 35,443 against. Among the sections 
submitted for separate vote were those relating to railroads, 
which were approved by vote of 144,750 to 23,525; and those 
relating to warehouses, which were approved by vote of 143,- 
532 to 22,702. In only three of the one hundred and one coim- 
tiesjnamely, Hardin, Jackson, and Union^Tali in the extreme 
south, was there a majority i^ainst the railroad sections.*/ 

The Legislation of 1871 \ 

The duty of giving effect to the railroad and warehouse pro- 
visions of the new constitution fell upon the twenty-seventh 
general assembly, which convened in January, 1871. This 
general assembly contained an imusually large number of fanners, 
who banded themselves together in a "Legislative Fsirmers' 
Qub " and worked unitedly for railroad and other legislation 

> PuUie Lawt, 1867, pp. 177-1831 1869, p. 410. An act legulating the tnnft* 
portation of grain had also been passed in iS6j. See ibid., i86j, p. 75. 
■ Anide XI. 
* DtbaUt, ii. 1894. 
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de^red by the farming classes.* The governor now recom- 
mended vigorous measiires, including the establishment of a 
board of commisdoners to enforce the railroad and warehouse 
laws.* Indeed, Jm^t of the members of the l^jslature, as well 
as the governOT^em to have " seen the light," and[^ various 
railroad and 'warehouse bills met with little opposition. The 
legislation proposed and enacted upon these subjects can readily 
be divided into six different categories: (i) the regulation of 
passenger fares on railroads; (2) the regulation- of freight 
charges on railroads; (3) the regulation of warehouses; (4) the 
regulation of the transportation of grain on railroads; (5) the es-^ 
tablishment of a board of railway and warehouse commissioners^ 
and finally, (6) the enactment of a general railway incorporation 
act. Separate acts were passed at the regular ses^on of the 
twenty-seventh general assembly dealing with each of the first 
five of these subjects, while the passage of a general incorporation 
act was postponed to the tEdjoumed sesdon held in the winter 
of 1871-72,* 

The first of these subjects taken up was that of the regulaticm 
of passenger fares, and " An act to establish a reasonable 
TnaniTmiTTi rate of charges for the transportation of passengers 
on railroads in this state " passed the two houses by votes of 38 
to 7 and 130 to 10, and received the approval of the governor.* 
This passenger act of 1871 was an improvement upon the measure 
vetoed in 1869, in that it provided for the division of railroads 
into classes based upon their gross earnings per mile, and fixed 
a sliding scale of maxima tor the different classes, ranging from 
two and one-half to five and one-half cents per mile.* Still it is 



' i'rairM FoTMcr, xlU. 49, 57 (FebniAiy iS, 15, 1871}; Ptine, GraM|er Jd 
in lUinoil, M. 

* Senate Journal, 1S71, [. i9->3. Cf. MoKi, lUinoii, II. 801; Goidon, tUm^ 
Railway LegisialioH, »s. 

' Public Lmos, 1871-71. Cf. Gordon, IllinoU RaUioay Ltpslalwn, 16. 

* For the legialative hiitoiy of this measure, see Senale Journal, 1S71, i. 61, 7a, 
8», 8i, 99, 101, 104, 117, iji, i»3, 119, 131, 13s, IS4 (Senate biU passtA), 406, 
418, 443, 44S, 4SOi 468 (House bill passed); House Journal, 1871, i. J09, 336, 331, 
S»7, S^Qi S4S. 55°. S88, 6", 637, 631-636 (House bill passed), 704, 734. 

* FMic Laws, 1871-71, p. 640; Goidon, lUinoii Railway Legislation, tS; 
Paine, Grander MotemaU in Illinois, 31. 
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difficult to see how it differed in principle from the measure of 
1869, or why the governor's reasons for vetoing that act would 
not have applied equally well to this. 

The " Act to prevent unjust discrimination and extortions in 
the rates to be charged by the different railroads in this state 
for the transportation of freight on said roads " was passed by 
votes of 39 to 2 and 132 to 9, and received the immediate 
approval of the governor.' Tliis act is one of the most important 
of the railroad laws enacted at this session, and as its terms 
are somewhat complex and have often been incorrectly stated, 
it will be well to examine them in some detail.* .Although the 
title of the act declared that it was to prevent unjust dis- 
crimination, section i was so phrased as to make any dis- 
crimination whatever illegal ; in other words it provided for the 
application of the pro rata principle that charges should be 
based entirely upon distance traversed. . The essential part of 
the section reads as follows; 

No reilroacl corporation . . . shall charge or collect for the tran^wrtation 
of goods, merchandise or property on its said road, for any distance, the 
same nor any larger or greater amount as toll or compensation than is 
at the same time charged or collected for the transportation of similar quan- 
tities of the same class of goods, merchandise or property over a greater 
distance upon the tame toad. 

The scope of this provision will be seen when it is compared 
with the " long and short haul clause " of the interstate commerce 
act of 18S7.* That act made illegal the charging of a greater 
sum for a shorter than for a longer haul only when the shorter 
distance was included within the longer and the haul was in the 
same direction; while the Illinois act of 1871 made it an offense 
to charge the same or a greater siun for a shorter distance than 
is charged for a longer anywhere on the same road. 

Section 3 of this act further provided that: 

) Smole Jevrnal, tSrt, i- 3», iii-i-jf>, 190 (passed), 476, 343; Bimit Journal^ 
1871, i. 4S3i 478, 483, 5*7, S»<). S88, 6i», 6»S, 665, 692, 696 (paued), 781. 

* The act is in PuUtc Lawi, 1871-71, P- f>iS\ for analyses of it, lee Gordon, 
Illinois RaUway LigiilatioTi, »j; Paine, Granger Movement in lUtnois, ai. 

■ United States, SMuies at Larte, sziv. 379-3S7, tectioo 4- 
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No raHroad coipontioii shall increase Its rates of toll or compensatkn 
to be charged for the transportation, receipt, hanHling or delivery of sny 
property from any point on its line of road to any other point on its line 
of load, by reason of any decrease in its rates which may be required to be 
made under the first section of this act. 

The normal or majdmum rates for any day, above which no 
increase was to be made, were fixed as the rates on the cor- 
responding day of the year 1S70. These provisions of the act, 
all taken together, amount to an attempt to force all rates to 
the level of the lowest competitive rates as they prevailed in 
the year 1870, and are based upon the apparently logical reason- 
ing that these competitive rates must be profitable to the 
railroads or they would not do the business; ergo, uniform rates 
in proportion to these throughout the line would also yield a 
' profit.* ^ No allowsmce was made for the fact that a large pro- 
portion of the expense in railroad business is a fixed charge 
and does not vary in proportion to the amount of business done, 
nor for the fact that conditions might easily vary so much on 
different parts of t^e same road as to make different rates per- 
fectly justifiable. <:The establishment of the rates of 1870 as 
maxima was especially unwise, because of the unusually large 
fluctuations in rates during that year.^' 
(The " Act to regulate public warehouses and the warehousing 
and inspection of grain, and to give effect to article thirteen 
of the constitution of this state ".' passed the two houses with 
little opposition, and was approved by the governor April 25, 
1871.' It established, as maximum charges for the storage of 
grain, two cents per bushel for the first thirty days and one- 
half cent per bushel for each succeeding period of fifteen days 
or part thereof. In addition, all warehousemen were required 
to publish their rates for each year during the first week in 
January, which rates might not be increased during the year, 
and there could be iio discrimination between customers,* 

' See remarks of Mr. Fierce in the constitutional convention of 1870, DAata, 
ii. .645- 

* lUinois Ranroad and Warehouse Commistion, Reportt, 1871, p. 11; Gordon, 
Illinois Railway Lefiitolitm, iS. 

* PtMic iMBt, 1871-73, pp. 7*»-773' 
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The " Act regulating the receiving, transportation and delivery 
of grain by railroad corporations " forbade discrimination 
between shippers and warehouses in the handling of grain.' 

The most important and far-reaching in its effects of any ' 
of these acts of the twenty-seventh general assembly was un- 
doubtedly the fj^ct to establish a board of rdlroad and ware- I V. 
house commissioners, and prescribe their powers and duUes2] 
This measure passed the Senate without a dissenting vote, 33 
being registered in its favor, while in the House the vote was 
103 to 9.'' It provided for the appointment by the governor 
of a board of three commissioners, none of whom should be 
connected with or interested in the stock of any rulroad com- 
pany.* The first board was to hold office until the meeting of 
the next general assembly, and thereafter the term was to be 
two years from January i. Section 6 of the act required every 
railroad company doing business in the state to make an annual 
report to the board and enumerated forty-one particulars to 
be embraced in this report, indudii^ information with regard 
to capital stock; assets; liabilities; debt; value of property; 
amotmt of business; monthly earnings; expenses of operation, 
repairs, and improvements; rates and tariffs; relations with 
express, freight, and transportation companies; and arrange- 
ments with other railroad companies. To this list the board 
might add such other queries as it should see fit and warehouse- 
men were also required to make such statements as the board 
mi^t call for. The information thus gathered was to be com- 
pfled and presented to the governor in the annual report of the 

f^e providons for the enforcement of these varioiis actg^ 
<ffiered considerably and were, on' the whole', inadequate.* 
The act to prevent unjust discnmination and extortions in 
freight rates provided for the recovery of a penalty for violation, 

> PubUe LaiDi, 1871-71, pp. 636-641; Gordon, Illinels Railway Legblaticn, aj. 

■ Senait Journal, 1S71, i. 1S4, 1S7-194, 304 (passed), 545, 561; Btnist Journal, 
1871, i. 103, 133, 3S4, 4»o. S44, 348, 6s5, 693, 698, 78a (parsed), 79a, 8J3. 

■ Public Lawi, 1871-71, pp. 618-615. The act » analyzed In Gordon, U^mtdi 
XaSnay Lepitation, 19. 

* RanrowlCoiiiiiiiKion, X«^orb, i87i,pp. 5,8,13-15,65-69. 
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not to exceed one thousand dollai^^ an action of debt by the 
party aggrieved, /an<f also for forfeiture of franchises for irilful 
violation;) the corporation to be proceeded against by the state's 
attorneys in any circuit or county through which the road 
should run, by writ of scire facias or quo warranto.^ /JHe act 
establi^iing maximum passenger fares also provided for the 
recovery of a penalty for violation by the party aggrieved, in 
this case not to exceed five hundred dollars and c rotsji but only j 
after final judgment had been recovered a fifth tmse were the 
state's attorneys authorized to proceed by quo warranto for 
forfeiture of franchise.* The act establi^iing the board of 
commisdoners made it the duty of the board to enforce the 
railroad laws of the state, but no definite procedure was laid 
down except in the case of a company failing to make the report 
required by the law.* The provi^ons for the enforcement of 
the act regulating warehouses were also inadequate. 

Attebcpts to Enforce the Legislation of 1871 

The first step toward carrying out this elaborate and radical 
program of railroad control was the appointment by Governor 
Pahner of the members of the new board of railroad and ware- 
bouse commis^oners on July 3, 1871. They were Giistav 
Koemer of St. Clair County, Richard P. Morgan, Jr., of McLean 
County, and David S. Hammond of Cook Coimty. In the 
message transmitting these names to the Senate for confirmation, 
at the adjourned session of the general assembly, the governor 
stated that the choice of these men had been influenced " by a 
desire to combine in the board the requisite experience drawn 
from different pursuits and from different parts of the state." * 
The work of these men, imder imusual difficulties, would seem 
to indicate that they were as competent as any who were avail- 
able, but there was some dissatisfaction over the appointments 
among the farmers, if the Prairie Farmer can be taken as repre- 

• Section s. ' SectioM 5, 6. 
' S«ctiou ir-ifi. 

* Stnatt Jovntd, 1S71, ii. s; GordoD, Ittiitou Saihpay Lep^ation, 30; Moms, 
nUtuit, iL 809, 1059. 
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sentative of their opinions. It objected particularly to Ham- 
mond, vho was stigmatized as a pretended representative of 
the fanner's interests but in reality " a political bummer." ' 

Immediately after it was organized the board issued a call to 
the railroad companies for reports on gross earnings and mileage, 
which could be used as a basis for classification under the law 
regulating passenger fares. /Tour of the principal conqiaiues t/'^'A 
reqwnded with a joint communication declaring 
that while the csmpanies do not-jecoetiize the validity of the law under \ 
which your Honorable Board^ivas appbinted, so far a ^jt a ttempts to impose i 
iqK»i these companies additional duties and obligatio ns; / yet we are willing 
to furnish such information as the mode of doing oiiimuiness uiakes rea- 
sonable and practicable. 

A hope was also expressed that speedy steps would be taken to 
test the validity of the new laws in the courts. By October 
reports were received from all but three of the twenty-one roads 
of the state, although nearly all of these were prefaced by state- 
ments denying the validity of the law and declaring all rights 
of the companies to be reserved. Using the information con- 
tained in these req>orts, the board proceeded to classify the 
railroads upon the basis of gross earnings, in accordance with 
the law. This classification was notified to the companies and 
was also given publicity throtigh the newspapers.* 

It is impossible to say just what immediate effects, if any, 
this classification had upon passenger fares in the state. ' Cer- 
tainly the leading roads, which were required by the law to reduce 
their fares to two and a half and three cents per mile (classes 
A and B), did not observe the law; but the board reported that 
complaints about passenger fares were fewer and less intense 
than formerly, because of a liberal use of commutation and 

^ ProtrU Farmer, xli. 313. Commissioner Morgan declared in March, 1873, 
that Mr. Koemer, the dubman and legal member of the commission, was early 
lound to be acting in the interests of the railroad companies and a drag upon all 
eSoliof the other members to enforce the law. Chieai« rrtfrurw, March 15,1873, 
p. 3. Morgan leems to have had the support erf the farmers. Resolutions rccom- 
mtoding his re-appointment were adopted by a livingston County (invention of 
tumers and by the State Fanners' Auodation. Ibid., January 10, 1S73, p. 5; 
FtmrU Parmer, xliv. 36 (January 15, 1S73). 

■ KaHroad Commission, Rtportt, 1871, pp. i-ti, 55-60, 63, 71-156. 
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season tickets for those who traveled extenavetyy This may 
have been a step on the part of the railroads to strengthen them- 
selves with the traveling public, and thus indirectly a result 
of the law, but the board condemned it as an injustice to the 
great mass of travelers.^ 

As has ah-eady been shown/the commissioners could take no 
steps for the enforcement oithe maximum passenger fares, 
other than to advise the aggrieved parties to bring suit for the 
recovery of five hundred dollars. In most cases the private 
individuals refused to bring such actJtml^ The atuati<m with 
regard to the law prohibiting unjust discrimination and extortion 
was somewhat different, the law allowing action to be brought 
by state's attorneys in this case. Complaints of the violation 
of the long and short haul clauseot this law were numerous 
and were attested by the very reports of the railroad companies. 
The complainants, however, steadily refused to bring action 
for the recovery of the one thousand dollar penalty allowed by 
the law, the reasons alleged being the power of the rulroad 
companies to retaliate by denying them accommodations when 
most wantedU Indeed, the board found it extremely difficult 
to get authentic verified statements from the complainants, 
but finally sufficient evidence was secured to warrant the initia- 
tion of quo warranto proceedings against the Chicago and Alton.* 
The first annual report of the commission, which was laid before 
the legislature in January, 1S72,* promised that this suit would 
be " pressed with vigor at the esLrliest day practicable." 

This first report of the Illinois railroad and warehouse com- 
mission also contained an illuminating discussion of the whole 
problem of railway regulation, which shows that the members 
of the board had been making a thorough study of the subject 
and were prepared to take up advanced positions. The principal 
burden of the report, however, was the inadequacy of the provi- 
sions for enforcement and the inconsistencies of the laws of 
1871.* These subjects were also brought forward by the 

' RaQroad Commission, Reporli, 1871, pp. 5, 14. ' tbid, s-7. 

■ Samle Journal, 1871,11. 357; Bouse Joumai, 1871,1!. 716. 
* Rukocd Commission, Reports, 1S71, pp. 5-8, 13-15, iS-13, ati. 
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governor in his message to the adjourned session of the legisla- 
ture.' Two bills by which it was proposed to cobsolidate and 
revise all the laws relating to the regulation of riulroads and 
warehouses, were prepared by the commissioners and introduced 
in the House in January, 1872, but the press of other business 
prevented action upon them,* as also upon another bill which 
proposed to strengthen the enforcement provisions of the acts 
of 1871.* 

In the Senate at this session a bill was introduced by Senator 
Vaughn for " An act to establish reasonable maximum rates of 
charges for the transportation of freight on the different railroads 
in this State." This bill, which proposed to classify the various 
railroads and establish a fixed schedule of maximum rates for 
each class, was referred to the railroad commission for an opinion. 
The commisaon had already expressed its belief in the inadvis- 
abtlity of an inflexible schedule and reported accordingly, but 
Senator Vaughn pressed the bill to a vote in the Senate, which 
resulted in its defeat, 19 to 10.* An attenq>t was also made in 
the Senate to pass a bill prohibiting members of the general 
assembly from accepting passes. This was laid on the table 
by the close vote of 14 to 13.* On the other hand, an attempt 
was made to put a stop altogether to the movement for regulating 
railroads by legislating the railroad and warehouse conunission 
out of existence. A bill to this effect was introduced by Senator 
Harlan on Febriiary 12, but failed to reach a vote.* On March 
30, 1873, Mr. Harlan followed up the attack by introducing a 
resolution which dted the failure of the commisaoners to enforce 
the laws, their expense to the state " without ability to render 
just compensation," and " respectfully requested " them to 

» Senate Jaumat, 1871, ii. 5. 

■ Kjilroad Cammiasion, J{«^«rfj, 1871, p. 15, 1S71, p. 11; Boiae Journal, 1871, 
n. 338. Th« baU are given in full in Railraad Commission, Reports, 1871. 

* Simtt Journal, 1871, ii. 657, 674. 

* Semale Journal, 1S71, ii. 4», 461, 707, 718, 741, 758, 7<i3~76s> 77<i; Railroad 
CommiaBon, lU forts, i S71, pp. 13, 14S. A similaT bill bad been fntroduoed at tbe 
fint Kwion. See Senale Journal, 1S71, L 1S8, 313; Beutt Jeunal, 1S71, L 17a, 
a76. 393. 579. 6»9. (>"■ 

* SenaUJi>urmil,iiii,ti.J7, 

* Ibid. 461, SOJ, 707. 7*1. 744. 7«- 
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redgn. The vote on the adoption of this resolution, vbich 
appears to be a test of the strength of the opposition to raihray 
reguktion in the Senate, was 13 ayes and 19 noes.* 
^Fo ur suits were brought in the courts of Illinois, invdypg. 
' parts of the railroad and warehouse legislation of iSJi^aSm^ 
the interval between the enactment of that legislation and the 
meeting of the next general assembly in January, 1S73. The 
first of these was brought by S. H. Moore of Kankakee against 
the Illinois Central railroad to recover the five hundred dollar 
penalty for an overcharge of the maximum passenger fare aJlowed 
by the law. This suit was started in a justice's coiurt as early 
as August, 1871, and then carried to the circuit court of Kankakee 
County. The case came to trial in September, 1S73, on an 
admitted statement of fact, and in December, Judge Wood 
renderedja decision for the defendant on the grounds that its 
charter was a contract, and that the legislature, having no 
judicial power and no means of ascertaining what is reasonable, 
could not, at.any time, fix the fareT/ An appeal was immediately 
taken to the supreme court where it came up in the September 
term, 1873. The judgment of the lower court was affirmed 
but the supreme court based its decision upon the grounds that 
the alleged overcharge had occurred in July, 1873, some time 
before the railroads of the state had been classified by the com- 
mission, and that no evidence had been presented that the 
Illinois Central belonged at that time in class B, to which it 
was later assigned. The court further declared that the con- 
stitutionality of the act of 187 1 was not involved in this dedaon 
and so declined to express any opinion on that question.* 

' Ibid. 6g9,Toj,j2i,j44, 766. The only lesisUtioDrdatlye to nilrMds enacted 
kt this BcssioQ wu % genenl incorpontioo law nude oecetaMty by a pioviskm of 
the coiutitution of 1870 which forbade the creation of corporations by q>edal laws. 

* 68 lUinoit Report!, 385. The iai]Toad commissioD had aided Mr. Moore in 
the prosecution of this suit and two of the conunissioners preaented aa account 
and disCTUsJon of the caae aa an " Additional Report " incorporated in the annual 
report of the board foiiS7i. This was, of course, before the dedvon of the supreme 
court on the appeaL One of the conunissioners, Mr. R. P. Morgan, took exc^tian 
to this action, and declared the account given to be incomplete and imperfect. It 
ti true that the (act that the alleged oSense had been committed and the action 
brought before the daiaification of the roads by the cconmissioa is not brought out 
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The suit agunst the Chicago and Alton for violation of the 
long and short haul clause of the act to prevent extortion and 
unjust discrimination was brought by the comnlissioners De- 
cember 5, 1S71, in the circuit court of McLean County. Here 
again the facts were admitted by the defendants, i. e., charging 
a higher rate on shipments of lumber from Chicago to Lexington, 
no miles, than the rate from Chicago to Bloomington through 
Lexington, a distance of 136 miles. The case was argued in 
July, 1873. The defendant's attorneys, asserting that the act 
of 1871 was a violation of the constitution of the United States, 
pleaded the charter of the company as a contract under which 
it had the right to fix the charges, subject only to the require- 
ment that they be reasonable. . It was further alleged that the 
rate to Lexington was a reasonable one, the rate to Bloomington 
being fixed imreasonably low in order to compete with the 
Illinois Central and therefore no criterion of the reasonfibleness 
of the former rate. In reply, the coimsel for the people declared 
the question at issue to be the relation of the act of 1S71 to the 
proviaon of the United States constitution concerning contracts. 
It was maintained that the legislature could not, by contract, 
deprive the state of the right to prevent xmjust discrimination 
and extortion, a right which was a valid exercise of the pohce 
powers and inherent in the sovereignty of the state. Judge 
Tipton took the case under advisement and in November, 1873, 
filed a written opinion for the people in which he took the posi- 
tion that no part of the contract between the state and the 
company was impaired by the act of 1871, and that the state 
retained the right, in spite of the charter of the railroad, to 
prevent unjust discrimination.* 

in the " Additional Report " and the fmpiessioD is given tliat tlie oonstitudooality 
ol the taw was the ody point iovolved. Railroad Commiisioli, Reports, i&ja, 
pp. »i-34. 

Inaccunte statements with regard to thti case aic made in Davidson and Stuv£, 
lUtnois, 1038; Gordon, lUiiuis Railway Ltfiilalioti, 35; Moies, Illinois, ii. 1060; 
Govenxir Cidtom, in Railroad Commission, Reports, iZjg, p. 166. Most of these 
asseit that no i^peal was taken from the decision of the dicuit court and give the 
hnprenioD that the validity of the law was involved in the final decision. 

' RailroMi Commission, Reports, 1871, p. S, 187J, p. t6. The brieft of counsel 
and the dedsion of Judge Uptim are to be found in Hid., 1871, pp. 46-114. See 
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This dedaion was felt to be a great victory for the people 
in their struggle with the railroads, but the elation did not last 
long. The case was at once appealed to the supreme court of 
the state and heard in the January term, 1873, A unanimous 
■ dedaon of the court, written by Chief- Justice Lawrence, reversed 
the decision of the circuit court, and declared the law of 1871 
to be in conflict, not with the constitution of the United States, 
but with the state constitution, in accordance with the manda- 
tory provisions of which it was supposed to have been adopted. 
This dedsion was extremely important in .that it laid the basis 
for the railroad legislation of 1S73. Its substance is embraced 
in the conduding summary; 

The opinion of the court is, that while the Le^slature has an unquestioned 
power to prohibit unjust disciiinination in railway freights! no prosecution 
can be maintained under the exbting act until amended, be^uM it does not 
prohibit unjust discrimination merely, but discrimination of anychaiacta, 
and because it does not allow the companies to explain the reason of the 
discrimination, but forfeits their franchise upon an arbitrary and conclusive 
presumption of guilt to be drawn from the proof of an act that might be 
shown to be perfectly innocent.* In these particulars, the existing act vio- 
lates the spirit of the constitution. The judgment of the circuit court, 
ousting the appellant of its franchises, must therefore be reversed. 

In the course of the opinion, Judge Lawrence took exception 
to much of the argument of the attorneys for the railway com- 
pany. He dedared that a less charge for a long than for a 
shorter distance should be prima facie but not condu^ve evi- 
dence of unjust discrimination, and that the existence of com- 
petition at one point was not sufEident to justify discriminatiotL 
This dictiun was an indication of the attitude which the courts 
would take in the struggle over the taw of 1873.* 

also Gordon, lUinMi RaUaiay Lttidatwn, 36-38; Promt Former, xlili. 369, 3S8 
(November 13, December 7. 187a). I 

* This point docs not seem to have been touched upon by the attorneys for the 
lailroad company. The arguments on both sides were very similar to tboae pre- 
sented to the circuit court. 

* 67 lUincis, II. The atgnments and dednon of this case ate given in full in 
Railroad Commisuon, Rtportt, 1S73, pp. 46-159. See also Ckicafo Tribume, r8;j, 
February 14, p. i, February 35, p. 4; Prairit Farmer, iliv. $j, 65 (February ai, 
March I, 1873); Gordon, lUinoit Railway Lcgiilaiion, sg; Railroad OMnmiako, 
Jie^b, 1S73, p. 17; and Governor Cullom, in iWrf., 1879, p. 366. 
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Two suits were instituted in 1871 and iSyaTtoteat the validity 
of the warehouse law of 1871. The first oithese was brought 
by the commission against Munn a nd Scott, a warehouse firm 
of Chic^o, and was in the nature of crinmal proceedings for 
f aflure to take out Ucenses required by the law. / Proceedings 
were begun in this case in September, 1871, but the Chicago 
fire and other causes of delay prevented a final hearing until 
July, 1872. A verdict of guilty was then returned against the 
defendant; but the case was appealed to the supreme court of 
the state, which, after numerous delays, affirmed the judgment 
of the lower court in September, 1873. j^ie case was tbesr^.-^- ■ i 
carried to the United States Supreme Court as Muim r. Illinois v 

and a final dedsioii tendoed'in 1&76 iaiavoc ot tiw state. This 
was the first^jrf the celebrated " Granger cases " to be decided 
by. Ibat-bod y . Y The other suit under the warehouse law was 
brought in January, 1872, for charging more than the legal 
rate for stor^e as fixed by the law, but the circuit court decided 
in July, 1872, that there was no public remedy, the law having 
fixed no penalty.* 

The Raileoad Law of 1873 
f !fii the interval of two years between the passage of the first 
" Granger legislation " in Illinois and the session of the twenty- 
eighth general assembly, a new political and economic force had 
come to the fron t in the state, the force of an organized ^ri- 
cultural cla ss.'[_^ While it is probably true that the Producers' 
Convention 0^870 exerted an influence on the constitutional 
convention of that year, and that the Legislative Fanners' 

I The aigumenU before the st&te supieme court and dedson are in RaHioid 
Commiiaion, Reports, 1874, pp. 46-103. The decision and diiMndug opinions 
utiiao in 6g Illinois, So; md in Cliicato rrtfruiw, Febniary 4, i874,p. a. For the 
decision ot the United States Supreme Court and dissenting opinion!, ice 94 VniUi 
Slates Reports, 113; Eliaois Railnwd Commission, Riptirti, 1877, pp. 5-10. See 
■Iso below, (q). 106-114. 

* Railroad Commisaioa, Reports, 1873, p. 11. Before the decision of llunn v. 
minds by the United States Supreme Court, the warebousemen had regulated 
their charges to conform to the rates fixed by law. These rate* were toweled by 
•n act of 1877, and there appears to have been ito difficulty over eafoicement 
thereafter. Ibid., 1S74, p. 34, 18771 p. xv; PMie Laws, 1S77, p. 169. 

•See*b«>ve,K>. 51,54,75. 
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Club was a factor in securing the enactment of the restrictive 
legislation of 1871, still the marked development of the move- 
ment for agricultural organization did not come imtil after the 
passage of the first " Granger laws." The rapid organization 
of farmers' clubs and granges throughout the state during the 
years 1871 and 1872, together with the establishment of the 
state grange in March, 1873, and the ^tate Farmers' Association 
in January, 1873, gave the farmers adequate vehicles for the 
expres^on of their opinions on the dominant political and 
economic question of the period in Illinois, the railroad problem, 
^or were tii^ at all backward in giving vent to these opinions.' 
/ To the farmer, who was inexperienced in politics and unfamiliar 
'with legal procedure, it seemed that' the politicians and the courts 
were combining to prevent any effective regulation of railroads, 
and the demand came in no tmcertain tone for the enforcement 
of the railroad legislatJo nof i 87r and the enactment of additional 
and more stringent la ws.* J Some of the farmers, despairing 
of any enforcement of the laws by the commis^on or the (x>urts, 
determined to put them into effect themselves, and the result 
was a curious episode of riding for " l^al fares," in which the 
victory lay sometimes with the farmers and sometimes witb 
the railroad employees. All this/agitation served to keep up 
the interest in the railroad quesGon and was undoubtedly the 
chief factor in the rapid development of agricultural organization 
in 1873 and 1873^ In the field of practical politics it led directly 
to the defeat oTjudge Lawrence and the organization of the 
Independent Reform party, while^in "the field of legislation, it 
brought about the enactment dt another Granger law, the 
railway act of 1873. / 

Just a week alter the opening of the twenty-dghth general 
assembly in January, 1873, some two himdred and seventy-five 
farmers from all parts of the state, in convention at Bloomington 
for the purpose of organizang the State Farmers' Association/ 

' See the ccdumiu of the Ckieago TrOmnt and the Prairit Parmtr for 1871 vtA 
1873, passim. 

* Sec, for ezunple, resotutloiu adopted by a Livingston County farmen' ooa- 
vention on January 6, 1873. Ckkago Tribtmt, January 10, 1873, p. 5. 

* See above, p. 75. 
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adopted a series of resolutions which put the demands of the 
fanners before the legislature in concrete form. These resolu- 
tions called for the enforcement of the rulroad law of 1S71; 
declared persons tendering " legal fare " entitled to the civil 
protection of the state; expressed ^proval of the decision of 
the McLean Cotmty circuit court; requested the appointment 
of at least one farmer on the board of railroad commissioners 
" who shall be recommended by them [the fanners] " ; and 
urged the enactment of an anti-pass law and of a law fixing 
reasonable maximum rates of freight, ^roilar to the bill intro- 
duced by Senator Vaughn in the adjourned session of the previous 
general assembly.* ' 

Apparently as a result of these resolutions, the subject of 
railroad legislation was opened up in the Senate by the u n a n i m ous 
adoption, January 20, 1873, of a resolution instructing the 
committee on railroads to investigate cases of ejectment of 
passengers tendering " legal fare," and " to conader what fiuther 
legislation is necessary to protect citizens in their person and 
property from overcharges by railroad of&cials, and more fully 
and effect\iallylto carry out the requirements of the Constitution 
contained in sections la and 15 of Article XI." * Meanwhile 
f tlie strength of the Granger element in the legislature was 
demonstrated by a successful struggle with the governor over 
the ^>pointment of a new board of railroad commissioners;* 
both Senate and House were deluged with petitions, resolutions, 

' Feriam, TJU GroundswtU, 343-261; PratrU Farmer, zliv. 16 (Januaiy 35, 
1873)1 Chkoffi Tribune, 1873, Januuy 16, p. 4, Januaiy 17, p. 8, January 18, p. 1. 

■ SenaU Jeamai, 1873, P- 95! Prairie Farmer, iliv. 18 Qanuaiy 35, 1873). 

* Th« Lfgulattve FatmeiB' Club, first organized in the Kssion of 1871 and 
Tevived for the sosion of 1S73, disapproved of Governor Beveridge'i nominees for 
the board of railroed commisnoneis, and its efforts, seconded by a flood of petitions 
tad lEinonstiances from the various fanners' organizations, ultimately Kcuied 
tbe appointment of two fumeis on the board. See Senate Journal, 1S73, pp. 154, 
336, 333, 335; Prairie Farmer, xlili. 404, xliv. 17, 36, 41, 49, 65 (December, 1872- 
Msrch, 1873); Cliicago Tribune, Februar^March, 1873, passim; Periam, Tie 
GrotmdswtH, 3oa-3tx; Moset, Illinois, ii. 871; GciTdoa, Illinois Railway Legish- 
Otm, 4*- The board as finally constituted consisted of H. C. Cook, D, A, Brown, 
and J. III. Pearson. Commissioner Cook died November g, 1S73, and his place 
waa filled by J. Steele. This board was re-appouted in 1875, and In i877> Gove> 
nor CuIUon ^^Ktiated W. M. Smith, G. M. Bogue, and J. H. Oberiy. 
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and' SefflDfuds from fanners' organizations, praying for moie 
effective legislatj^A^and finally, late in February, came the 
announcement of thejdecision of the supreme court in the McLean 
,' County case, declaring the law of 1871 for the prevention fA 
U^ _ extortion and xmjust discrimination to be contrary to the state 
constitution^ Bills were at once introduced into both houses 
to obviate the imconstitutional features of this law,* but it soon 
became evident that the Granger element would insist on stiU 
mote r adical legislation. 

]_Some thirty-five railroad bills of all sorts were introduced 
into the two houses at this session.* Among the most significant 
of these were bills for an anti-pass law]^ to abolish the railroad 
commisMon ;[^o' establish a fixed sc&edule of maximum rates; 
for the state to defend citizens in suits brought against them 
by the railroad companies, | for riding at "legal fares"; and 
several bills proposing to empower the railroad commission to 
establish a schedule of maximum rates which should be prima 
fade evidence of the reasonableness of railroad charges. For 
a time it looked as if the multiplicity of prc^x)sed solutions for 
the problem might prevent the enactment of any effective 
legislation, and the farmers determined to bring additional 
pressure to bear uptm the general assembly. The method 
adopted was the holding <A a large convention of representatives 
of the farmers* organizations of the state.* This convention met 
at the state capital, April 3, 1873, with delegates present from 
seventy-two of the one hundred and one coimties, and resolved 
" that we regard it as the tmdoubted power and imperative 

* Ckicag0 Tribtme, Much 39, 1873, p. i; Bouse Joumal, 1873, n>- ^^t ■>9i 
aag, 947. 349, 36o, i?!, 877, aSp, 3i», 3»a, 3a8, 334, 353. 386, 39*, 396. 4». 437. 
505, 609; Semite Journal, 1873, pp. 133, 181, iit, 130, 333, 348, 357, 36a, 973, 187, 
3"> 334. 364, 418, 445- 

* Chicato TrUniite, March 3, 1873, p. a; Boute Jownai, 1873, pp. >76i340t 39>; 
StHote Jmimal, 1873, p. 336. 

* See Senata and House Journals, indexes under " Raflroads." 

* Anti-paaa naolutioni were adc^ted at meedngi bU over the Stats and rqite- 
KntativM were uked In vain to ninaidei their paues. The bill on this nibject 
was Introduced into the lowei house and refened to the committee oa public 
duuiticft. Later It was referred to the judiciary c(»nmittee and ^ipeaied no more. 
Ckicage Tribune, March ao, 1873, p. 3; Boute JmtnuU, 1873, pp. 157, 380. 

* See above, p. 83. 
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duty of the Legislature to pass laws, fixing reasonable rates 
ioc freight and passengers without classification of roads." 
Riding on the railroads at " legal fares " was endorsed by the 
convention, and it was further declared that, the supreme court 
baving [minted the way by which unjust discrimination might 
be reached, no reason existed for delay on the part of the legis- 
lature.^ Shortly after the adjournment of this convention, 
the House passed, by vote of 133 to 10, a bill " to prevent eztor^ 
tion and unjust discrimination in the rates charged for the - 
transportation of passengers and freight on railroads in this 
state, and to puni^ the same and to prescribe a mode of pro- 
cedure and rules of evidence in relation thereto." The Senate 
amended this before passing it by vote of 36 to 6 but a conference 
committee quickly effected a compromise and the bill was ^gned 
by^the governor and became law on May 2, 1873.* 
■ {JT^ e Illinois railroad law of 1873, which repealed and super- , 
. seded the act of 187 1 relating to unjust discrimination and 
; extortion, has remained the basis of railroad control in that 
i state to the present day and has served as a model for legislation 
' in other stat^to it will be weU to examine its provisions with 
some care.* The first two sections of this act declared that 
£any railroad company charging more than a fair or reasonable 
rate of toll or compensation should be deemed guilty of extortion, 
and any railroad company making an unjust discrimination 
should be deemed guilty of having violated the provi^ons of 
the act; in either case, the company shoidd, upon conviction, 
be dealt with as provided in the act. Section 3 defined dis- 
crimination in great detail so as to cover every pos^ble difference 
in charge between persons and places for the same service in 
the same direction. \ In this latter particular it differed from the 

* These rewlutlaiu are to be found in the AmtHcan Aimuai Cydopedia, 1873. 
p. 367, and in Peium, Tkt GroundtveU, 386-389. 

• Bmst Journal, 1873, pp. 503. ST^. 59*t ^5^> ^80, 691, 735; Semite Jtmnat, 
1873, pp. 336, 3S3. 3S9-3^. 380, sgo, 606-610, 613-616. 

■ The act b in Illinois, Railed SuUules, 1874, pp. 8i6-8>o and in RaHiowl Onn- 
iMwiiwi, Refortt, 1873, pp. 161-167. It wu omitted from PuUie Lowi, 1873, 
together with other of the acts of 1873 which were indudcd io the Reiised Statulti 
0*1874- 
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act of 1S71, which took no account of directi(m. It furtfaei 
differed from that act — and this was in line with the dictum 
of the supreme comt in the McLean County case — in providing 
that such discriminating rates should be taken merely .as prima 
Jade evidence of the unjust discrimination prohibited by the 
act. This allowed the company to bring forward evidence to 
show the justness of the discriminating rate, but the section 
contiuned an e:(^ress declaration that the existence of competi- 
tion at certain points should not be deemed a sufficient justifi- 
cation for discrimination. A proviso at the end of the section 
permitted the issuing of " commutation, excursion or thousand- 
mile tickets." 

Sections 4 and 5 provided foi/the enforcement of the law by 
actions in the name of the staty to recover fines ranging from 
not less than one thousand dollars nor more than five thousand 
dollars for the first offence to twenty-five thousand doUars for 
the fourth or subsequent offenses. Section 6 gave action to 
the aggrieved party also for the recovery of three times the 
amount of the damages sustained, together with costs and 
attorney's fees. Section 7 made it the duty of the railroad 
commission " to personally investigate and ascertain whether 
the provisions of this act are violated " and " to immediately 
cause suits to be commenced and prosecuted against any rail- 
road corporation which may violate the provisions of this act." 
This was important as giving the initiative to the commis^on 
and relieving it of dependence upon aggrieved shippers, who 
might fear retaliation on the part of the railroad company^ 

By section 8 of this act the commission was directed to prepare 
a schedule of maximum rates for the transportation of pas- 
sengers, freight, and cars, upon each railroad; which rates 
^ould be taken, after January 15, 1874, as prima facte evidence 
of reasonableness in all suits involving charges of railroad com- 
panies. Such schedules were to be revised by the commission 
from time to time as circumstances might require. Although 
this solution of the railroad problem was roundly condemned, 
especially in the eastern states, as an attempt to fix rates by 
> Rulroad Commiision, Seforti, 1S73, p. 11. 
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legislation,* It shotild be kept in mind thaflthe general assembly 
did not authorize, and[did not intend to authorize the commission 
to arbitrarily determine the rates or even maximum rates of I 
railroad charges, but merely placed the burden of proof of the < 
reasonableness of rates upon the railroad companies, just as in | 
a preceding section it had placed upo n them the burden of proof 
of the justness of discrhninati^Jj Since practically all the 
evidence as to reasonableness of rates or justness of discrimina- 
tioa. must, by the nature of the case, be in the possession of the 
companies, it is difficult to see wherein this is not a fair solution 
of the problem. It was certainly an improvement upon the 
solution proposed by State Senator Vaughn, and afterwards 
adopted in several of the Granger states, of havvig the schedule 
of maximum rates enacted by the legislature. The commission 
was undoubtedly in a better portion to draw up an equitable 
schedule than was the legislature, and a desirable element of 
flexibility was added by the provision allowing the commission 
to change or revise the schedules at any time. 

The Struggle over the Law of 1873 

^j Tus railroad law of x873jwith the exception noted above of 
the schedule of maximum rates, llv^t into force on July i, 1873. 
On that day the railroad companies, apparently by a precon- 
certed arrangement, revised their rates so as to make 'them 
confotm in general to the provisions of the act relative to dis- ' 
crimination; but they did this, not by lowering the high charges 
at non-competitive points, as had been intended, but by rai^g 
the lower rates, in some instances as much as fifty per cent.* 
In meeting this move of the railroad companies the commission 
was at a disadvantage, because its schedule of TnaTnTniiTn rates 

^SeeNoAm, xvf. 345 (April 10, i873). 

* Railroad Commission, Rtporlt, 1873, p. 19; Governor's message In Senaie 
Jamnal, 1874, p. 5; House Journal, 1674, p. 5. See also spedal report of the rail- 
road conunbsion in Bouse Joumid, 1S74, pp. 7Q-S1. Although the new ratea were 
not msinUined for any con^denible length of time, there appears to have been 
fittle diBcrinuDation between persons or places after this. Railroad Commission, 
Kiforts, 1874, p. a6, 187s, p. 33, 1876, p. tj; Governor's message in fcnafe/oumaf, 
1^7. P- 19; Bouse Jovmal, 1877, p. 30. 
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could not be made use of imtil January 15, 1874. The outay 
was so great, however, that the comrai^on determined to bring 
suits for extortionf"mying iipon^e' rather vague terms <A 
section i of the law. Two suits were thus instituted in December, 
1873^ against the Chicago and Northwestern and the niinins 
Central railroads. The latter of these was soon dismissed, 
the commis^on preferring to institute other suits against the 
same company after the schedules went into effect; the icfnoex 
was continued for some time and finally dismissed after a dedsicm 
of the supreme court in another case,* to the effect that the 
schedules were essential to any prosecution for extortion under 
the act* 

The onnmissioners, meanwhile, had been at work upon the 
preparation of the schedules. After ezten^ve investigations, 
in the comse of which careful comparisons of the published 
tariffs of the railroad companies were made and testimony 
received from well-informed shippers from all parts of the state, 
the roads of the state were divided into five classes, and a com- 
plete schedule of rates drawn up for the roads in each class. 
In determining these rates, the commission stated that it had 
taken into consideration such subjects as the amount of ci^ital 
invested in the road, the amount of business done, and the pro- 
portion of operating expenses to gross eamings.*/^When the 
day arrived for the scbedides to go into effecCir'ao attenticm 
appears to have been paid to them by the railroad companies, 
they having evidently determined to fight the issue to a finish 
in the couris. /As a consequence, ten suits for extortion were 
brought against four different Railroads by the commis^on 
during 1S74. Two of these suits, both against the Chicago, 
Burlington, and Quincy, were decided by the circuit courts in 
September, 1874, and judgments rendered for the people, but 
the cases were immediately appealed to the supreme court. 
One of these cases was heard in the January term, 1875, the 

> CIucBgo,Builington,aiidQuiiKyRaiIio»dCompanyv.TbeFeoide. •jjIUinMS, 
443- 

■ Railroad Comnussion, Reports, 1873, p. iS, 1S74, fq>. S-io, 1S75, p. 17. 
• Ibid., 1873, p. 38. Sec abo ibid., 1874, pp. JI-J4. 370-394- 
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judgment of the lower court reversed, and the case remanded 
because of an error in pleading, llie various decisions and 
dissenting opinions of the different members of the supreme 
court upon this case showed clearly that a majority of the court 
were ready to uphold the constitutionality of the law; but an 
authoritative and explicit decision on that point was prevented 
by a technicality. As the pleading had been the same in the 
other ca&es pending before the supreme and circuit courts, it 
was necessary to remand the former and to amend the dedara* 
tions in the latter.' 

One of the cases against the Illinois Central railroad involved 
unjust discrimination in charges for delivering grain upon the 
track. This case was tried in the Alexander County circuit 
court in January, 1874, and resulted in a judgment for one 
thousand dollars and costs against the defendant. The fine 
was paid and this proceeding practically put an end to the 
practice, previously in vogue, of charging ^ dollars more per 
carload for hauling grain when delivered upon the track than 
vfaen delivered to the elevators.* 

Another suit, brought against the Illinois Central in Douglas 
County for extordon, was based on the charging of a higher 
rate than that fixed by the schedule prepared by the conunis^on. 
Judgment was rendered by the circuit court i^ainst the company 
and the case appealed to the supreme court, where it was the 
first case to bring about an explicit decision upon the con- 
stitutionality of the law of 1873. This case was tried in the 
circuit court in January, 1875, but its dedaon by the supreme 
court was delayed year after year to await decision s of the 
United States Supreme Court, or for other reasons./_Finally 
in June, 1880, a decision was handed down which fully cwfirmed 
the constitutionality of the law of 1873, and the right of the 
state to prevent imjust discrimination and extortion, even 
when the charter of the railroad company expressly conferred 

■ 77 lUinou, 443- R&ilroad ConunissioD, Reparti, 1874, pp. 11-13, l^TSi PP- 
15-iS, 40-44. Tbe error in pleading cooKited of the plaindfi'a ftiUng to aver the 
TfltaMiithTiKfft of ft idicdulfl of mwiiiwim ntes by the cooaiiunico. 

* Riilraad CcfumitBton, gtforti, 1875, p. 17. 
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upon it the right to fix charges.' Nearly four years before, 
the Supreme Court of the United States had sustained siniilai 
legislation in the case of Miinn p. Illinois and several otbei 
" Granger cases " from Iowa, Minnesota, and Wsconsinl' and 
two years before the supreme court of the state, in ^Ee Neal 
Ruggles case, had sust^ed the law of 1871 regularing passenger 
fares, a law which had been repealed in 1873.* /^e railroad 
companies, nevertheless, refused to conform their *charges 
entirely to the schedules of the board until after t h^ fin ^ded- 
sion on the law of 1873 by the state supreme coi^?Kln the 
meantime, the commission declined to institute lur^fer pro- 
ceedings against the companies while the test case was still 
unjlfidded.' 

/After the decision, there appears to have been no further 
(fiSculty over the enforcement of the law; * the natural develt^ 
ment of business had of itself brought the charges below the 
maxima in the schedules in most cases, for these schedules were 
not revised from their promulgation in 1873 until 1881; 1 and the 
violent agitations and frantic demands for lower rates which 
had characterized the first half of the decade had now almost 
entirely disappeared, in large part perhaps because of the gradual 
revival of prosperity. These conditions made it pos^ble for 
the rulroads and the commissioners to get along peaceably 
for the most part, after 1880;^ the board serving to prevent 

> 95 lUmois, 313. See ftlso Railnwd CommisMm, JUportt, t&JS, p- 17> 187^, 
p. 37, 1S77, p. xii, 1S78, p. xviii, 1S79, p. nv, 1S80, pp. iQ, 556. 

■ Ibid., 1877, pp. 6-37; 94 Uniltd Stales, 113 e( seq.; Gordon, Ittmois ^aUwiy 
LepslatioH, 54. 

• 91 Illinois, 356; Gordon, lUinois Raiivwy Lepilation, 36, S4; Railroed Com- 
misuon, Reports, 1879, pp. xxv, 306-311. The Iftw wu not q>edficBlly repealed 
until the adoption of the revised statutes in 1674; but it was nipeneded by the 
railroad law of 1873. Revised SlaluUs, 1S74, p. 1044. 

* Govenot'i message in^CMte/iMinKif, 1877, p. 19; ff (n»« /ntrno/, 1877, p. 30. 
' Railroad CoDunission, Reports, 1876, p. 37. 

■ Although the law was so worded as to apply to interstate as wdl as intia-state 
traffic, little attempt was made to enforce it except with r^ard to business wholly 
within the state. The United States Supreme Court decisions were ulUmatdy 
advene to the right of the state to eietdse any control over intentate traffic. 
Railroad Gimmission, Reports, 1875, p. 19; Wabash *. lUuuns, 118 Vtiittd Slaitt, 
557. Seebelow,p. 313. 
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any serious abuses in railway charges within the state, but not 
interfering to any considerable extent with the business of the 
companies.' ■ 

The railroads, meanwhile, had not been satisfied with oppo^g 
the enforcement of the law in the courts; they had also made 
every possible effort to secure its repeal or modification. The 
campaign having this end in view can be considered ilnder two 
headings; ^ndha tion and " e ducation ." ^Apparently the rail- ' 
roads hoped to disarm public opposition by better treatment, 
and at the same time to " educate " public opinion to appreciate 
the disadvantages of the law and the policy it embodied to the 
coimtry. An instance of the more gracious attitude of the 
companies is seen in their ready co<^ration with the railroad 
commission in its efforts to settle disputes and adj\ist grievances 
by arbitrationT} During the many years in which the protection 
of the shippers and the traveling public by the means provided 
in the law was prevented by the delay of the courts, the railroad 
commission followed a plan similar to that which had been 
developed by the Massachusetts commis^on, of endeavoring 
to adjust grievances by arbitration. Whenever complaints 
of overcharge, discrimination, or other unjust treatment were 
received from shippers, these were carefully investigated by the 
board and, if found well-groimded, the board acted as an inter- 
mediary, in presenting them to the raihoads for adjustment. 
The companies, possibly in the hope of having this kind of 
regulation substituted for the more burdensome and in the end 
more effective regulation embodied in the law of 1873, accepted 
almost invariably the recommendation of the commission with 
regard to these complaints.* It is quite likely that this practice 
contributed materially to the ^Haying of that antagonist^ to 

1 RaOroad Commisiioii, Reports, 1S76, p. ai, 1S79, pp. v-vUi, 369, iSSo, p. 18; 
GovcTDor's metsage io Senate Journal, 1877, p. ig. Bouse Journal, 1877. p. 30. 
The rcviaion of the ichedule waa tunkruken in 1881 to reapoiue to k lequest from 
the general BMcmUy in the form of a leicilution. The new schedules fixed a uni- 
foim passenger fue of three cents a mile for aH loads, and for fieight ntcs the 
roads weie divided into but two groups. RaQroad Commission, Seporti, 18B1, 
pp. is-ao. 

* IMd., 1871, p. 10, 1877, p. XI, 1878, p. xvii, 1879, p. 167. 
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railroads which was so strong in 1873 and 1874, but had piactj- 

m disappeared by the end ol the decade, 
e policy upon which the raihoad forces relied the most, 
however, in their campaign for the repeal of the law, was that 
'' of {making the legislation as unpopular as pos^ble by cau^ne 
it to appear to be contrary to the best interest of the state^ 
In this work a considerable part of the press of the state was ! 
interested, as well as a number of the more influential eastern : 
newspapers. It was asserted from the beginning of the move- 
ment that any interference with the railroads would prevent ; 
all further construction in the state and thus retard its develc^ i 
ment; it was asserted that eastern and foreign capitalists would 1 
no longer invest money in railroads in a state in which the roads i 
were liable to reguladon which practically amounted to con- 
fiscation. / Just at this time there did come a decided decline 
in the exten^on of railroad lines, which, although it is possible 
to point out many causes for it besides the Grader movement, 
made the railroad argument seem plausible.* /Doubtless many 
people were induced to oppose reguladon By this argument, 
for the desire for more railroads was still considerable in many 
parts of the state,* J 

The first shot in the camp^gn for the repeal of the law cf 
1873 was fired on the very day upon which it became a law. 
May 2, 1873, when four members of the Senate presented to 
that body a formal written protest against the measure. In 
this they admitted the necessity of legislation on the subject, 
but declared that the measure adopted was unconstitutional, 
and that it would paralyze the commerdal and industrial inter- 
ests of the state. The second shot came on the day upon which 
the law (with the exception of the schedule feature) went into 
effect, when the railroads, apparently by a preconcerted agree- 
ment, raised the former competitive rates to the level of the 

> Railroad CommissioD, Reports, 1876, pp. iS-ai; Naiion, xvi. 3S4, 397, xvii. 
«, 156, "8 (1873). 

■ Threats were made that the quality of the service on the rulroads would be 
lowered, but no evidence of auch actioo has been found. See Na^oit, xvL 309 
(May 8, 1873). This method of making the restrictive laws unpcpular wu used 
in acnue of tlte othet Granger states. See below, p. 163. 
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noQ-competitive rates, and asserted that this was the working 
of the new law.^ This illustrates what was undoubtedly the 
favorite method of attack, -£to aiq>ear to obey the law, but to 
do it in such a way as to make it as obnoxious as possible. It 
is said, moreover, to have been the constant policy of railroad 
officials and employees to explain every inconvenience and to 
answer every complaint with the assertion that the things 
complained of were results of the railroad law. These methods 
were followed in other states at this time with more success than 
in Illinois. 

Not all the forces were arrayed on the ade of the railroad 
companies, however, nor did the interest of the farmers' organizar 
dons cease with the passage of the laws of 1873. In September, 
1873, the railroad commission held a joint meeting with the 
executive committee of the State Farmers' Association to con- 
sider the railroad la^ and its enforcement.* Id October, 1873, 
a " Northwestern Farmers* Convention," which met at Chicago 
to consider transportation problems, appointed a committee 
to investigate the workings of the Illinois law. This committee 
reported that the effects of the law were not such as had been 
antidpated because of the faUure of the railroads to observe 
it.* ^l^ter in the year the state grange and the State Farmers' 
Association each adopted resolutions demanding the enforce- 
ment of the law and oppo^ng its repeal or modification^ Year 
after year these resolutions or similar ones were repeated by 
the various state and local organizations of the farmers, and 
often even more stringent legislation was demanded.* The 
different political parties, too, mindful of the votes of the farmers, 

* Hut the primaiy object of this action was to influence public opinion it in- 
dicated hy the fact that most of the new high rates were soon modified. 

■ Chkago Tribimt, September 19, 1673, p. 8. 

• American Aittiiial Cydeptdia, 1873, p. 368. 

* Illinois State Fannera' Associadon, PrectediMgt, ii. 100-109; Pfoirit Famtr, 
dv. 401, 403 (December, 1873). 

• Ibid. ilv. 13, 57, 59, 65, 97, 161, 164, 188, »3$, xlvi. 31, 33i 38, 48, 73. "S. ^37 
(1874-75); AppUton'i Cyclopedia, 1S75, p. 393; Illinois State Famier'i Associa- 
tion, Proctedints, v. 13-15, 34-36 (1877); IllinMS State Grange, Procetdings, v. 
36 (1876). 
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coQtinued to insert planks in their platforms favoring the strict 
regulation of railroads by the state.' 

The fight over the railroad law of 1873 was the bitterest in 
the adjourned session of the same general assembly which 
passed the law. At this session, which began in January, 1874, 
the legislature was deluged with petitions and memorials for 
the repeal or modification of the law because of its failure to 
produce the benefits expected, among the number bdng two 
from local farmers' clubs.* Most significant of these was a 
memorial signed by one htmdred and three Chicago mercantile 
firms, which gives a good idea of the arguments and methods 
of those who were working for the repeal of the law.* This 
memorial opened with a declaration that the legislature did not 
understand the effect of the railroad law on the conuner<x of 
the state. The merchants then proceeded to enlighten the 
legislature. They admitted that they had not been satisfied 
with railroad management prior to the passage of the law, and 
that they had been subject to discrimination and extortion, 
but asserted that in the majority of cases they had been able 
to get redress from the companies. Now, the riulroad law 
had injured their business and customers, increased the cost of 
shipment to the interior of the state and not lessened the cost 
of shipment to tide-water; it had ipipaired the credit of the state, 
and rendered it almost impossible to borrow money to build 
competing roads. In fact no benefit bad accrued to any citizens 
unless to the officers whose portions were created by the bill 
Therefore the repeal or amendment of the law was requested 
that the commerce and credit of the state might be maintained 
and fostered. 

^Violent attacks were made upon the commission as well as 
upon the law by various members of the legislature and an 
attempt was made to abolish it on the popular ground of retrendi- 

> See (or these piAtloma A ppMon'i Cydopedia, lutidea "Illinois," "TtibuBC 
Almaiwcs," etc. 

■ Home Jounud, 1874. PP- "°> n^i Jt8, 376, 380, 403, 408, 410. 4". 415* 43T> 
444, 460, 474; SmaU JourmU, 1874, PP- 138, 3S4, 3", J47i 35*. 37*1 379. 3*61 39*. 
433; Chicaio Tribune, March 14, 1874. 

■ niinoii, tUporb to tkt Geiurai AtitmUy, 1873, iv. 971. 
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meat of expenses.V This, however, failed by a large majority, 
40 to 91 in the House, and an attempt to strike out section 3 
of the law, the section which defined discrimination, was defeated ' 
by the still larger majority of 25 to loi.* At one time it looked 
as if an attempt would be made to extend the application of 
the principle of the law of 1873, for the House adopted a resolu- 
tion instructing its railroad committee to prepare a bill to prevent 
discrimination and extortion by the Pullman Palace Car Com- 
pany and other companies running sleepers, and to fix maximum 
rates.* Nothing further appears to have been done in this 
direction, and though numerous bills of various sorts had been 
introduced into both houses* the only railroad legislation enacted 
at this session was a minor amendment of a tecboical nature 
to one of the enforcement sections of the railroad act of 1873.* 

During the session of the twenty-ninth general assembly, 
which met in 1875, the railroad commission was attacked on the 
ground that it had instituted suits and used the names of persons 
as aggrieved parties when the persons concerned had not re- 
quested or de^red any such action.* The commission admitted 
the truth of the charges but declared that to make the prosecu- 
tion of suits dependent on the initiative of the aggrieved parties 
would nullify the law because the " fear of the exercise of the 
power of corporations to inflict punishment would be sufficient, 
in most cases, to deter those whose business is dependent upon 
railway transportation from making public their grievances." ' 

^In this and in each of the next three general assemblies, which 
met in 1877, 1879, and 1881, respectively, numerous bills were 
introduced to change the railroad laws, some in the direction 
of greater restriction and others for more lenient treatment of 

' the companies, but none of the proposed measures were enacted 



* IbH. 849-Sji, V. S9«-S9S; Boust Journal, 1874, pp. 31, 33, 56-58, 6t, 79-81, 
194; Senate Journal, pp, 178, »3(i. 333<3M-37i> 396- 

■ ffwM Journal, i874> PP. 63, 194, 26$. ' Ibid. 997. 

* /Ui. 95, 163; Senate Journal, jij^, pp. 11, 904. 

* Public Lawi, 1S74, p. 119. 

■ Hoiii« Journal, iSJS, pp. 435, 631-63S; Chicago Trihune, Much 13, 1875. 

* lUflmad CommiMloo, Seportt, 1875, p. 18. 
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minois was detennined to Tnaintain the policy of railroad regala- 
tion by a commission with power to establish a schedule of 
taiajdiiium rates, and that it would stand by the law of 1873 as 
the best embodiment of that policy. 

In concluding this survey of^festrictive railway legislation 
in Illinois during the Granger period, it will be well to sum up 
the part which the farmers of the state played in the movement 
It is clear that the demand for such legislation made its appear- 
ance before the movement for farmers' organization got imder 
way, 1 This early agitation resulted in the law of 1869, which 
was totally inefficient as a solution of the problem, and then the 
farmers began to take hold of the matter, Mbi 1870 their influence 
was a factor in securing provisions in the constitution which 
laid the basis for effective legislation, and the Legislative 
Fanners' Club seems to have had a part in securing the enact- 
ment of the le^slation of 1871, the most important feature of 
which was the establishment of the railroad commisdon. Then 
came the dedsion of the supreme court invalidating an essential 
part of this legislation, and thereafter the farmers, by that time 
thoroughly organized, played the principal rOle in the move- 
ment. Their influence was openly exerted upon the legislature" 
by the Springfield conventionlof Aprtl, 1873, which was foUow^"^ 
quickly by the enactment of the railroad law of that year. Jn 
the trying years which followed, the farmers' organizations 
stood back of the efforts of the r^oad commisdon to enforce 
the law and their opposition was undoubtedly of great influence 
in preventing the law from bdng repealed or modified before 
it could be thoroughly tested, a thing which happened to the 
Granger laws of several other states. On the whole, if we use 
the term " Granger " as relating to organized efforts of the farm- 
ing classes, it must be conceded that the phrase " Granger legis- 
lation " is rightly applied to the railway laws enacted in niiruns 
during this period. '. 
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[The agitation in Illinois for railroad regulation was paralleled 
by similar movements in several of the neighboring states. 
Minneso ta, however, was the only other state in which a i' \ 
stringent law was enacted as earh^ ^^..^Sli^J The construe- i 
tion of railroads in this state began in 1S63, and they were 
welcomed with open arms as the most effective agents for the 
development of its resources. By 1873 nearly two thousand 
miles were in operation.* From the first, however, there seems 
to have been a premonition of the evils which would result 
from giving the railroads too free a hand. In the constitution, 
under which the state was admitted in 1858, section 2 of Article 
IX forbade the formation of companies under special acts; and 
section 4 of the same article, in providing for the exercise of 
the right of eminent domain for the benefit of tran^mrtation 
companies, declared that " all corporations being common 
carriers, enjoying the right of way in pursuance of this section, 
shall be bound to carry the mineral, agricultural, and other 
productions and manufactures on equal and reasonable terms." 
A section of the general rulroad incorporation act passed by the 
legislature in 1858 limited the charges of companies organized 
under its provisions to three cents per mile for passengers and five 
cents per ton mile for freight.* The demand for more railroads 
was so strong during the »zties that any attempt to enforce such a 
measure would have met with disapproval as tending to interfere 
with railroad construction and the act was soon superseded by 
another which required merely that charges should be reasonable. 

< See R. S. Saby, RaSnad LepOaiion in Minnesota, 1849 to 1875. This wu 
puUished too late to be of uae in the preptratioii of this aection. 

> Minncaota Rulioad Comiiuaai(»er, Reports, 1871, pp. 5-9; Amtrican Xiuhm/ 
Cydoptdia, 1871, p. 543. 

■ MimMSOtA, GnKro/Zdw, 1858, p. 170. 
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Toward the close of the sixties, however, complaints began 
to be heard that the railroads were oppressing the people by 
extortionate and discriminating rates ; a dispute over the payment 
of railroad bonds, which had been issued by the state to aid 
various roads, helped to arouse antagonism toward the com- 
panies; > and the order of Patrons of Husbandry, which had been 
developing in the state, began to turn its attention to the trans- 
portation problem.* Restrictive raihoad measures were discussed 
at the session of the legislatture in the spring of 1870, but nothing 
was done.* During the ensuing summer and fall, however, 
the agitation for the regulation of railroads by the state grew 
rapidly in volume and intensity. It manifested itself in a 
transportation convention at Owatonna in November, at which 
resolutions were adopted citing the exorbitant and ruinously 
discriminating rates and the operation of the roads in the in- 
terest of wheat rings and other monopolies, and demanding 

_Jegislation to protect the producers of the state/ [This demand 
was too insistent to be denied and the legislature of 1871 quickly 
responded to it by enacting two railroad laws.* One of these 
laws established a fixed schedule of maximum rates for passen- 
gers and freights, the passenger maximum being five cents per 
mile and the freight maxima apparently considerably below 
the rates then prevailing.* The other law provided for a rail- 
road commissioner and empowered him to collect statistics and 
enforce the railroad laws/ ,■ 

~ .^The attitude of the Minnesota railroad companies toward 
these laws was precisely the same as the attitude of the com- 

> On this question, gee Vi. k.ScoXl, Reptiditaion of SUM Dd>ts,i$i~ibi\ Ameri- 
can Annual Cyclopedia, i86g, p. 44E, 1S70, p. 507, i87i,p.5i6. 

* Mianaola Monthly, i. 149 (July, tS6g)i Kelley, PalroHS af Htabaniry, 156- 
1S9- See also below, pp. 46, 49. S3- 

* MinneaotB, Executive Documenh, 1S69, pp. 6-14, 1S70, i. 3&-5J; Senate 
Journal, 1870, pp. 6$, 117, 140, iSS. 

' American Annual Cyclopedia, 1870, p. 510. 

' Senate Journal, \&i I, pp. 11, ai, 36, 1 14, 176,269,192; SpecUl Joint Railroad 
Invettigatiiig Committee, Report to the Ltpilature, February ij, 1S71; Stickncy, 
The Railvay Problem, ch. i. 

■ General Laws, 1871, pp. 61-66; American Annual Cyclopedia, 1871, p. 517; 
Raibroad Commisvoner, Reports, 1871, p. to. 

^ General Loan, 1871, pp. 56-59. 
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panics of niinois towaid the laws enacted by that state m the ; 
same year; they denied thdr val idity and refused to make any 
attempt to confonn to their ten^M In order to test the law, 
a suit was brou^t by the attorney-general against the Winona 
and St. Peter Company for violation of the rate law, and at the 
same time a private suit was instituted against the same com- 
pany to compel it to give up goods held because the owner 
refused to pay transportation chaises in excess of those fixed 
by the law. The circuit court decided these cases in favor of 
the rmlroad, but they were appealed to the supreme court of 
the state, and there heard tt^eUier in May, 1S73. In its decision 
the supreme court admitted that a railroad charter was a con- 
tract under which the conqiany was entitled to collect some 
tolls, but at the same time upheld the right of the state to regu- 
late or limit the rate of those tolls. The decisions of the lower 
courts were therefore reversed.* As was to be expected, one of 
these cases was appealed to the United States Supreme Court, 
where as Winona and St. Peter Raihroad Company v. Blake 
it was dedded along with other Granger cases, in the October 
term, 1876; the decision being in favor of Blake and thus up- 
holding the validity of the law of 1S71.* Before this dedsion 
was reached, however, the legislature had superseded that law 
by another restrictive act, and then had practically given up 
1^ attempt to control raihroads. 

^^uring the interval of three years in which the law of 187 1 
was nominally in force but was actually a dead letter, the antag- 
onism toward railroad corporations and the demand for their 
control by the state continued to grow.* ^The state and local 
granges kept up a constant fetation of the question * and the 

1 Roflroul CoDunusoner, Reports, 1871, p. 10; Amtriam Anmut Cydeftdia, 
1873, p. 543- 

* 19 UiKKada, 418, 434 (Gtlfillui ed., 361, 377); Rkflroad Conunissoner, 
Report!, 1871, pp. 11, 17, i873,pp. 34i->47; Attonwy-Keii«ral'si«porlsiii£i«cwln« 
ZApcwMnff, 1871, 1. 74i i87>.i-S4it 1873, ii. 831-836, Governor'inaesuge in itiit., 
1871, i. 5-10. See also editorial in Kalian, zvii. 166 (October 13, 1873). 

■ 94 VnUid SUiUt, 180. 

* On the railroad question In the legidattue of i8r3> ice Anuriean Annual Cjcto- 
p^ia, 1S73, p. S06; Senate Journal, 1873, pp. 34, 34, 38, 86. 

* Parmer^ Union, 1S73, January 18, August 9; CkkatP Tribtm*, 1873, May 15, 
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victory of the Independent party in the election of 1873 * placed 

the Granger element in control of the legislature and ensured 

) the enactment of a radical raUway law.* ^e Minnesota rail- 

h way law of 1S74, which was modelled on the Ulinois law of 1873^ 

' established a board of railway commissioners and directed it 

to prepare schedules of maximum rates which should be prima 

facie evidence of reasonableness. Unjust discrimination was 

also defined and prohibited and it was made the duty of the 

commissioners to enforce the laws by prosecuting suits against 

offending companies whenever required by the public interest.* 

Thus far Minnesota had followed the precedents set by HHiichs 
in her attempts to regiilate raihoads, but the commission soon 
found that the preparation of schedules to be applied to the 
new roads of a frontier state like Minnesota was a very different 
matter from the preparation of schedules which would work in 
a comparatively well settled commimity like the state of niintns. 
Many of the roads of Minnesota had been constructed in advance 
of settlement and -could not possibly return profit to the owners 
for a number of years, at any rate which the traffic would bear.* 
This fact was recognized by the commissioners in making the 
schedules and they soon gave up all attempts to consider the 
question of dividends upon capital invested. They rehed, 
instead, upon the existing rates, with modification when shippers 
gave evidence of unreasonableness. Effort was made so to draw 
up the schedules as to do away with discrimination, and to effect 
reductions in passenger fares, and in the freight rates on sudi 
staples as grain and lumber, which constituted the greater part 

p. I, June 39, p. 3; MinncsoUStateGmigc, C«fU(i(«(«m, 1873, p.15 (proceediiip 
Bt season of February, 1873). 
> See above, pp. 89-91. 

* Amtriam Annual Cydoptdia, 511; C/ucago Tribune, November 7, 1S73, p. 8, 
January 6, 1874, p. 5; Rural CaroUnian, v. 318 (Maich, 1874). At ft sessjon lA 
the state grange at Faribault, December, 1S73, the master advocated the ^qxant- 
ment of a special committee by the grange to attend the legislature and assist 
in framing a railroad law. Whether or not this recommendstitm nas followed up 
by the grange does not appear. Indiulrial Age, December 17, 1873. 

* General Laws, 1S74, pp. 140-156; Anttrican Atuiuid Cyclopedia, 1874, p. 564. 
See also E. D. Neill, flutofj <»/ AfiBBeioto, 760-763; W. W. Folwdl, 1" 
Ckicago Trilmnt, i874t January n. P- S, January 19, p. 5. 

* See Railioad Commissioner, Refortt, 1S71, pp. 50-53. 
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of the transportation business. The principal difficulties which 
the conunission encountered were due to the great inequality of 
conditions in different parts of the state. These inequalities 
made the satisfactory application of the pro rata prindpie, 
as required by the definition of unjust discrimination in the act 
of 1874, a practical impossibility. If rates were fixed which 
would be reasonable in the more thickly settied parts of the 
state, the roads would be forced to operate their western exten- 
^ons at a considerable loss; while rates which would be reason- 
able in the sparsely settled districts would be imreasonabiy 
h^h if not extortionate in the southeastern parts of the state. 
The commission chose sometimes one and sometimes the other 
horn of the dilemma, with the result that no one was satisfied: 
the railroad companies complained that the rates were ruinously 
low, while the farmers declared that the execution of the law 
had been made a new source of oppression and complained 
because they had no representative on the board of railway 
commissioners.' 

While the act of 1 87 1 was in effect, the railroads of Minnesota 
had consistentiy denied the right of the state to regulate their 
charges and had refused to conform to the rates prescribed; 
bu^tHe act of 1874 gave tlffim so good an opportunity to teach 
the people a lesson and to make such legislation odious, that a 
complete change of front was made. The rates scheduled by 
the commission were quite generally adopted and the law sub- 
stantially complied with, though in such ways as to empha^ze 
its disadvantages and to convince the people of the desirabiUty 
of its repe al. J The St, Paul and Sioux City Company, for ex- 
ample, claimed that the law made the operation of its line unprof- 
itable and so reduced the service that the people were led to 
petition the raihoad commission for a restoration of the former 
rate. Perhaps the most glaring example of the injustice of the 
pro rata principle occurred on the St. Paul and Pacific, This 
road had maintained a rate ol three cents a mile between the 
dties of St. Paul and Minneapolis and five cents on the rest of 

* RBiliosd ConuniMion, tUforts, 1874, pp. 3-g. Sec addieas of Master Panoos 
beftMC thetUUgnnge, DecaiJ>er, 1874, inlitduilrui Ate, December 16, 1S74, p. 5. 
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the tine. The board dedded that, on the whole, five cents 
was a fair rate and the company accordingly raised its rate 
between St. Paul and Minneapolis to protect itself from the 
pro rata clause of the law.* 

As a result of the unsatisfactory working of the schedule — 
which seems to have been due in part to the law itself, in part 
to the attempts of the companies to make it unpopular, and in 
part perhaps to the inexperience and lack of skill of the f»m- 
missioners — a considerable number of people were doubtless 
convinced that the rates fixed worked injustice to the companies,* 
while many others became disgusted with the attempt to regulate 
railroads by law and began to look to competition and the 
construction of waterways for relief.* 

Tin' the elections in the fall of 1874 the railroad forces were 
particularly active, while the enthu^asm which had been back 
of the Granger movement was on the wajoe. As a restdt the 
newly elected legislature contained a majority opposed to the 
policy of radical railroad legislation which the state had been 
trying to follow for, th^ preceding four y^arsT/ It was soon 

■ -<-■ evident thatfthe%flt was doom eS^ but there was some question 
■ "'; as to what sEduld be put in its place, in order to prevent the 

•-: '-^ appearance of a total surrender of the policy of state super- 

\^''^'' ■ "vision.* The final outcome was the enactment of a law whidi 
.:.* substituted a single elective commissioner with power to inveft- 

] ' " tigate and report merely, for the appointive board of three mem- 
bers which had had power to establish schedules of maximum 
rates and to enforce their observance._f^ In other words it was 
a change from a commission of the Illinois type to an advisory 
commission of the type which prevailed at that time in Ohio 
and Michigan, and which was also adopted at the end of the 
Granger period in Iowa and Wiscon^. The law also contained 
provisions that no railroad company should charge unreasonable 
rates or should discriminate in charges " for a like service from 

■ Railroad CommluioD, Stperti, 1874, p. 7; Sutement of W. R. Manhall, 
HiimesoU raUrood oommissioiMr, in WiscoDiin, 5«*iale JoiirtuI, 1876, p. 54^ 

* Ibid. * Industrial Age, December a6, 1874, p. 5. 

* ExeaUitt Doeumenti, 1874, i. 39-31. 

* Gtntroi Laws, 1875, pp. 135-138. 
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the same place, and upon like condition and ^milar circum- 
stances; and all concessions of rates, drawbacks and contracts 
for special rates shall be open to all persons, compames, or 
corporations alike, under amilar circumstances." Such guardedly 
phrased restrictions, accompanied by do provi^ons for their 
enforcement, were not expected to and did not interfere with 
theoperations of any railroad in the slightest degree.' 
/it might be expected from the intensity of the aptation for ■ 
feilroad control in 1873 and 1874 that this law would have met 
with a storm of protest from the agricultural population, but such 
does not seem to have been the case. The fact was that the 
Granger element had overshot the mark in 1874 by forcing 
through a law which was not suited to the existing conditions. 
The order of Patrons of Husbandry, moreover, which undoubt- 
edly had been largely responsible for the movement in this 
state, had aheady entered upon a rapid decline, and this was 
accompanied by an equally rapid decline in the interest of the 
people in the railroad problem,' I 

The question naturally anies: Did the Granger movement 
for railroad regulation in Miimesota have any positive results 
other than the establishment of the constitutional right of the 
state to control railway charges P The words of Governor 
Davis in his last annual message, delivered January 7, 1S76, 
are an answer to this question. 

The ablation and discussion of the relative obligations of railroad com- 
paniea and rights of the people have resulted in a better understanding and 
in sentiments of concession and concilintion in both parties to the contro- 
versy. These sentiments found expression in the act approved March 8, j 
1875. I feel authorized to state, from the entire absence of complaint, 
that the act has given satisfaction and that no further legislation will be 
necessary so long as the present ^tuation remains unchanged.* 

* The Ittdiulnal Agt dedared that the Minnesota Legislature vlrtuany sold out 
to the railroads and repealed all the le^iUtion of 1S74. See issue of March 37, 
187s. P- 4. 

1 lliis b evidenced by the fsct that the commissoner found It impossible to 
Aspose of two thousand copies of his report, sud recommended in 1376 that the 
edition be reduced to eight hundred. Railroad Commisiionei, Reports, 1876, p. 61] 
(in Exectithe DocttmenU). 

* Extciitim Docwmenlt, 187s, I. 7. See also RaUroad CommissioneT, Rtfortt, 
i»7S. P- 5- 
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'WMe it was perhaps tmfortunate that} the reaction was so 
trough andftEe principle of effective^state control so com- 
pletely given up by Minnesota in 1875 — for it was found 
necessary to reassert the principle by another restrictive act 
in the next decade — still there can be little doubt that the act 
of 1875 was more suited to the conditions prevailing in the state 
at that time than were the rigidly restrictive railroad laws of 
1 87 1 and 1874 J 



tjhe 



Iowa 



he foundation for the regulation of railroads in Iowa was 
laid as far back as 1856, when an act was passed by the le^slature 
turning over lands, donated for the purpose by the national 
government, to four different railroad companies.* Section 14 
of this act declared that the companies accepting the proviaons 
of the act should at all times be subject to such rules and regu- 
lations as might be enacted by the general assembly Similar 
provi^ons were inserted in other land grant acts passed during 
the next ten years, and acts passed in 1866 and 186S granting 
lands or legalizing the consoUdation of roads contained even 
more specific provi^ons reserving to the legislature the light 
to regulate freight and passenger rates on the roads concerned.* 
As early as 1864, there were complaints of discriminarion and 
extortion by the raikoad companies and propositions for restric- 
tive legislation were brought forward in every session of the 
legislature from that time on.* In 1866 the House passed a 
rate bill, which was not acted upon by the Senate.* In 1870, 

* Iowa, Laos, 185G, extra Bcs^on, ch. i. This and all othei acts of the Iowa. 
It^slBture relating to railroads, up to and induding 1878, can be consulted a»iveo- 
iendy in lona Railroad Conimiasioii, SeporU, i. appendix, parta i, ii {1S78), 

' Lauv, 1858, di.xdx. section 5, i860, cli.lix. sections, 1864, ch.cviii. section 10, 
T866,ch. czxxiv. section 7, t868,ch.xiii. section i, ch.lvii. section 5, ch.lviii. section 
I, ch. xxiv. section 7. See also F. H. Dixon, SUtU RaUrood CmUrol, mlk a History 
of Hi Detdopment in Imca, 21-iy, State Senator McNutt, in Goud,Afofi0^iuaNrf 
tilt People, i6i--i66; Lanabee, TIte Railroad Qaation, 333, 330. 

* l<mit. Bouse Journal, 1S6A, p. 103] Dixoa, Stale Railroad Control, ly, Lun- 
bee, RaOroad Question, 318-330; McNutt, in Qoud, Monopolies and Uie People, 

* Iowa, Senate Journal, 1866, pp. 95, 495, 540, 66t; Bouse Journal, 1S6C, pp. 
i59> 1S4, 335, 151, 390, 356, 438-456, 517, 764. On the railioad questioa in 
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three bills, — to establish a tariff of frdght rates, to i^ulate 
passenger fares, and td create a board of railroad conmusdoners, 
— were passed in the House by large majorities; but agun 
all legislation on the subject was blocked in the Senate, though 
the votes in that body were very close.^ 

By this time the demand for railroad regulation had become 
so strong that the political parties found it advisable to take 
cognizance of the question in their bids for votes and the plat- 
forms of both Democrats and Republicans in 1870 and 1871 
contained planks asserting the right of the state to control 
railroads and demanding legislation on the subject.* The 
action of the legislature in 1872 was much the same, nevertheless, 
as that of preceding general assemblies.* Am(mg the many 
railroad measures introduced at this session,* the most significant 
was one known as the O'Donnel bill,* fixing freight rates, which 
passed the House by vote of 82 to 13. In the Senate this bill 
was amended by adding sections providing for an elective com- 
mission with power to alter the schedules established by the act, 
and then passed, the vote being 26 to 23. The House refused 
to concur in the amendment; the Senate by close votes refused 
to recede;* three conference committees failed to procure an 

the next general assembly, see Senate Journal, 186S, [^ 37. aij, 383, 435; 
Boiue Joimul, pp. aS, 107, 116, 143, 333, 383, 364, 379, 463, 4S7, 490, 581-583, 
601-609. 

^ SeiMfeJwnui/, i87o,pp.4i>S4. 7i>ii7, i>i> i39> 163, 168-170, 193, 303, 313, 
319-131, 334-336, 333, 339, 347, 351, 354, 363, 365, 378, 454, 465, 554; Hmae, 
Jommai, 1S70, pp. 39, 90, iij, 170, iSo, 187, 196, 318, 134, 341, 354,373,380,300, 
3iO» 400, 434, 437, 443, 540-543; McNutt, in Cloud, MonopoUel and tilt Peepk, 
167; C. R. Tuttle, lUialroUd History of the State of Iowa, 351. 

* American AnnuiU Cycloptdia, 187a, p. 40S, i87i,p. 416. 

* Both GovemoT Merrill m hii annual measage and Governor Carpenter In Us 
inMignial address uiged lailioad legislation. Bouse Jounui, 1673, pp. 34, 63-64; 
Tuttlev/(>™i,3s8. 

* For titlei of bills introduced, see Hoiue Journal, 1873, pp. 80, 146, 38S; Senate 

/OMTUl, 1873, pp. 38, 35, 163, 336, 390. 

* FoitlielegislBtivehistoiy oftheO'DonndbilljSeeffMiM/tntrfwJ, i873,pp.8o, 
439, 485-487, 530, 781-783, 825-837, 861; Semite Journal, 1873, pp. 4»3-4iS. 
466-46S, 474-476, 478-480, 483, 533, 613-615, 654-656. A Senate bill with a 
siinilar ^tle was passed by the Senate by vote of 33 to 33, but was not acted upon 
by the House. Ibid. 336, 357-359- 

* Senator McNutt makes a statement with reference to the O'Oonnd bill which 
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agreement between the two houses; and the legislature once 
more adjourned without enacting a ruhtkd law.' 

While the railroad question was thus agitated in sesdon 
after session of the legislature, and partly as a result of that 
agitation, the fanners of Iowa had been banding themselves 
together in the order of Patrons of Husbandry, whidi by the 
opening of the year 1873 had a membership of about fifty thou- 
sand in the state.* After the fdlure of the fourteenth general 
assembly in 1873 to enact a law for railroad regulation, it quickly 
became evident that the Grange was going to concentrate the 
influence of the agricultural population in favor of such legisla- 
tion at the first opportimity. Ordinarily that opportunity 
would not have come until the meeting of the next general 

niustmtes one of the railro«d abuses and a metbod which the railioad forces em- 
ployed to preveot hostile legislation: " Those of us in the Senate who voted for 
the bin, wetG remembered by the lailroad managen when we met in adjourned 
■essicoi last wintei, (]»awuy i jth, 1S7J,) hy leaving us out of the list of aenatxtn 
whom they favored with free passes. But they sent passes to all the aenatora 
who voted against the bill. The passes from the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 
Railroad Company were accompaiued with a private note, stating that free passes 
were not ttow given generally, ' but only (0 their Jriendt,' " McNutt, in Ootid, 
Mimepoliei atid Ike PtcpU, 165-166. 

* The railroad lobby at this ses^n of the legislature was said to have been made 
np of four able lawyers, who posed as farmers and members of the Grange. Near 
the close of the session, a resolution was adopted in the Senate as follows: 

" Wbeb&^S, There has been constantly in attendance on the Senate and Honse 
of this General AssemUy, from the oonunencement of the session to the ptesoit 
time, four gentlemen professing to represent the great agricultural intcKst of the 
State of Iowa, known as the Grange; and — 

" Whekeas, These gentlemen aiq>car entiidy destitute of any visUe means of 
support; therefore be it — 

" Retolved, By the Senate, the House concurring, that the Janitors permit afore- 
said gentlemen to gather up all the waste paper, dd newspapers, tec, from nndei 
the desks of the members, and they be allowed one postage stamp eadh, Tbe 
American Aguriculturist, What Greeley Knows about Farming, and that they be 
permitted to take with them to their homes, if they have any, all the rejected rwl- 
road tariff IhIIs, Beardsley's speech on female suffrage, Claussen's reply, Kas- 
son's q>ecch on bamades, Blakele/s dog bill, Teale's liquor bill, and be given a 
pass over the Des Moines Valley railioad, with tbe earnest hope that they will 
never return to Des Moines." 

llie Ckicaio Tribune accepted this at Its face value and took the Senaton to 
task for their disrespectful treatment of the Grange. Smale Jcttmal, 1871, p. 688; 
CkUato Tribune, 1873. J""" ^8, p. 4. July 5. P- 4. July 7. P- 3- 

* See above, p- sS. 
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assembly two years later, but it happened that a special session 
l i m ited to thirty days, was held in 1873, to consider a revision 
of the code of laws, which had been drawn up by a special com- 



During the earlier part of this special session, the sentiment 
of the legislators seemed to be in favor of letting the question 
rest, except for a resolution requesting Gjngress to legislate on 
the subject, but about the first of February, 1873, the state 
grange held a meeting in Des Moines, the capital city, and gave 
new life to the issue. This body, composed of over twelve 
hundred representative farmers from all parts of the state, 
adopted a memorial setting forth the abuses of railway manage- 
ment and demanding the immediate enactment of a rate law to 
protect the people from outrageous discrimination and extor- 
tionate chaises. The individual members of the grange, 
moKova, undoubtedly exercised considerable influence by means 
of personal contact with their representatives in the legislature 
and by threats of united political action in the coming election,^ 
Possibly as a result of the pressure thus brought to bear, a section 
was added to the railroad chapter of the code by which passenger 
fares were limited to three and one-half cents per mile. Other 
sections which proposed to incorporate a schedule of freight 
rates in the code were adopted in the House, but failed of pas- 
sage in the Senate by a tie vote.* 

During the summer of 1873, the two interacting forces of the 
demand for railroad regulation and the desire for agricultural 
organization and cooperation, working largely through the local 
granges of the order of Patrons of Husbandry, brought about 
the formation of an Anti-Monopoly party, with government 
control of railroads as the main plank in its platform.* The 

> Sau^ Journal, 1S73, p. 115; MciNutt, In Cloud, Monopolia and Ikt PtapU, 
168; FonpMTi'I7»w»i, March 8, 1873; i'rairMFamMr.xliv. 44, 51 (FebniaiyS, Ij, 
1873)! Chkago TrQnme, Februaty 11, 1873, p. 3, 

■ Saiate Journal, 1873, pp. 7, 77, 85, 100, isg, 139, 141, 150, 334, 348, 388, 
294-196. 313. 3'S. 3157 33I7 33'. 334, 347; House Journal, 1873, passim; Iowa, 
Bautd Code, 1873, p. 339 (Title X, ch. v, section 1305); McNutt, In Cloud, 
Menofelia and Mc PeofU, 168; Chicago Tribune, 1873, February n, p. 3, April 
II, p. a. 

■ Sec above, pp. 89-91. Platfonn is in Martin, Grange Uatanent, 513; 

Cookie 
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Republican party, reading the agns of the times, inserted A 
railway regulation plank in its platfonn,* and by reno m i n ati n g 
Governor Carpenter, who had advocated laws to control rail- 
roads in his messages, it succeeded in electing the state ticket, 
but .'the' Anti-Monopolists secured fifty of the one hundred 
members of the lower house, while seventy of the members 
were Patrons of Husbandry. Everything seemed to poi nt to 
the enactment of a radical railroad law in the session of 1874-* 

That the order of Patrons of Husbandry meant to take advan- 
tage of its strength in the legislature was evident when the state 
grange held it fourth annual session in December, 1873. By 
this time the order numbered nearly two thousand local granges 
in the state and probably about one hundred thousand members, 
so it was in a position to speak with authority for the agricultural 
part of the population. Early in the session the grange adopted 
a resolution declaring the right of the state to establish passenger 
fares and freight rates and later provision was made for the 
appointment of a committee of twelve to memorialize the general 
assembly on the subject. This committee was instructed to 
indicate the kind of a railroad tariff bill that would meet the 
approval of the grange.* 

Eight different bills aiming at the regulation of rates were 
introduced into the Senate at this session and referred to the 
raihroad committee,* by which on February 13, a substitute 
bill was reported providing for the clas^cation of railroads 
and containing a schedule of rates. During the otn^deration 
of this measure, which appears to have been more radical than 
many of the Grangers desired, numerous substitutes and amend- 

American Ainual Cycicpedia, 1S73, p. 381; Chicago Tribuiu, August 14, 1873, p. i. 
See also Natien, xvii. 1 13 (August 11, 1373). 

' AmtricanAHHualCyclopedia, iS73,p.3Si; Ckkago Tribune, J\aie 16, iSj3,p,t. 

■ Ibid., and Iiidiutrial Age, 1873, October iS, p. 4, Novembei 8, p- 6. 

* lowft State Grange, ProcteiiMit, iv (December, 1873); Periam, ThtGroimi- 
twtU, 163-170. 

* StnoU Jounttd, 1874. pp. 39. S3. 65, 95. For lesdutioiu and petitions idative 
to railroads, see Senate Journal, 1S74, pp. 10, 64, 69, 96; Houst Journal, 1S74, 
H>. lis, i»7. laS, 131. >6o. •99.336.395. 4S'- For parts of the governor's addrea 
relative to railroads, see Iowa, l^pslaUte Docmnenti, 1874, i no. i, pp. 3S-43. 
See also ibid. iL nos. 30, 35, 36, and Ckicago Tribune, January 17, 18741 p. >• 
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ments were offered, including a proposition to make the rates 
prima Jacie evidence of reasonablenessinstead of absolute maxima, 
and another for the establishment of a commission to draw up 
a schedule of rates. One of the substitutes, which was offered 
by Senator Howland, and which proposed to estabUsh an inves- 
tigating commission to prepare the way for future legislation, 
was said to have been drafted by the committee appointed by 
the state grange; but another Senator declared it to be a snare 
and a delusion and drafted in a railway office.' All these prop- 
ositions were turned down one after another and the original 
bill as reported by the committee passed the Senate by vote of 
40 to 8.* In the House a substitute for this bill, although 
embodying the same general features, was passed by vote of 
95 to 4. The Senate accepted the substitute, with a few minor 
amendments which were agreed to by the House, and the meas- 
ure received the approval of the governor and became law on S 
March 23, i874.* ' 

f This Iowa raihoad act of 1874 * is perhaps the best example u 
of an attempt to estabUsh a fixed schedule of maximimi rates \ 
and remained unrepealed longer than the ^milar acts of any 
of the other states^/] By sections i and 2 of the act all the rail- 
roads in the state were divided into three classes on the basis 
of gross earnings and the maximum passenger fares fixed at 
three, three and one-half and foiu- cents for the roads in each 

* A jwnt resolution bad previously been adopted in the Senate by vote o( 38 to 
7 requesting tbe conunittee of the state grange to present its railroad bill and such 
information as it might possess. TUs was apparently looked upon as reflecting 
on the grange, for the House, vith its preponderance of Patrons, rejected this and 
another gimilai lescdution by large nujoiities. Senate Joumai, 1874, p. 90; House 
Journal, 1874, pp. 153, 159, 171. 

■ Senate Journal, 1874, pp. i9&-at9. See also Chkago Tribtine, March 11, 
1874. P- S- 

» Bouse Journal, iij4,pp.33i, 3^-3^1, 38i,3gs-40S,4AO, 4^; Senate Jotimol, 
1874, i^. 377, 379, 891-295, 305. Over twenty railroad bills ot various sorts were 
introduced in the House. Haute Journal, 1874, pp. 6a, 83, 84, 90, gi, loj, 117, 
161, i6», >88, 196, 131, a47i 3»3. 3*5i34t.3S7,S»S' 

< Lawi, 1874, di. Ixviii; BaDroad Commlswoti, Exports, i. appendix, cviii-czz. 
For Bumniaries of the law, see Dixon, Stale Railroad Control, at; Comimsdoaer 
McDiU, In Collom Conunittee, Report on Inleritale Commeru, il. 944; America* 
Annual Cyclopedia, 1874, p. 4i6> 
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of the respective classes. Section 3 contained an elaborate 
schedule of freight rates for every distance up to 376 miles on 
merchandise in four classes, with special rates for various staple 
commodities and three classes of carload rates. The TnaTi'miiin 
freight charges on roads in the three different classes were 
regulated by this schedule in proportions of 90, 105, and 120 
per cent. Section 5 supplemented the schedule by an elaborate 
classification of freights. Other sections forbade discrimina- 
tions between persons; but there was no prohibition of dis- 
crimination between places, provided all rates charged were 
below the maxima fixed by the bill. The enforcement provi^ons 
of the act were unusual: a fund of ten thousand dollars was 
placed at the disposal of the governor to be used in asasting 
private individuals to conduct suits for damages under the act; 
and in addition, all officers or employees, convicted of being 
party to violations of the act, were to be subjected to fines or 
imprisonment. 

Such were the carefully drawn provisions > of an act which 
attracted attention all over the United .States and even in the 
financial centers of the old world. With such an act and forti- 
fied by the numerous reservations of rights contained in the 
railway charters and grantsJit seemed as if the state of Iowa 
was in a fair way to establi^ effective control of the railroad 
business within its limits. That even the railroad companies 
were convinced that the state's position was practically invul- 
nerable, from the standpoint of legality, is indicated by the 
greater measure of obedience which they rendered to this statute 
than to the Granger laws of the other stat es."'] 

' Petei A. Dey, later railrovl commisaioiMi of Iowa uid ui opponent of thu 
wit of legiilation, dedaied, " that the Iowa l^slatioa, for fixed legidatioii, wu the 
moat perfect th&t man could get iq>." Cullom Committee, Report, a. 958. See 
also Larmbee, Raihoad Quatioa, 333; Vixoti, Stat* RaVroad Conlroi, 27. 

< CommitBioner McDill in CuUom Committee, Report, li. 945; Chica^, Bur- 
lington, and Quincy, Railroad Company, Annual Rtporls, 1876, p. 11; Coventor 
Carpenter, in i^jiiioliM DocHmenJt, 1876, 1, no. i, pp. ic^ij; Governor Newbold, 
In Legisbam Doatmaiis, 187S, I. no. i, p. 37. Dixon is quite unjustified in saying 
that " the attitude auumed by the railroad companies was that cither of indiffer- 
ence or of open hostility." I^xm, Stalt Control oj RaUroadf, 16. See, however, 
p. 174, note 4, below. 
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The question of the justness of the rates established by the 
schedule of this act, to the shippers on the one hand and to the 
railroads on the other, has been the subject of a great deal of 
dispute. The railroad companies at once declared that the rates 
were unremunerative,' but Senator Larrabee writes that " this 
law in no case compelled railroad companies to carry freight at 
a lower rate than they had voluntarily carried it in the past " 
and that " the average rates fixed by the law were higher than 
the rates at which the railroads had previously carried a large 
portion of corresponding freight." * The tacts seem to be that 
the legislature,{uistead of reducing all rates to the level of the 
lowest competitive rates, as had been attempted in lUinois in 
1871, had merely endeavored to eq ualize rates! to strike a rough 
average between the lowest rates that had prevailed where there 
was active competition, and the higher rates from non-competi- 
tive points.* It must be remembered, however, that competition 
was left in full play and would still operate in most cases to 
prevent roads from raising their low rates to the maxima fixed 
by the schedule. On the other band, there was a great deal of 
complaint, especially from the western part of the state, that 
the schedule established by the new law operated to the dis- 
advantage of many shippers. This was probably due in part, 
however, to the efforts of the railroad companies to make the 
law as odious as pos^ble. On the whole, it seems that the rail- 
road commission, estabUshed under the law of 187S, was justified 
in its assertion " that the Tariff Act of 1874 was oi^ressive and 
unjust in many respects." * 

In July, 1874, the president of the Chicago and Northwestern 
railroad addressed a letter to the governor in which he expressed 
a firm belief that the law was unconstitutional, but declared 

' Chicago, Buriington, Aod Quincy, Annual ReforU, 18741 P- »>. 1875, P- *6, 
1876, p. It, 1877, p. 33; Chidgo ud NortliwesUrD, Annual Stpertt, 1S74, p. xi. 
' Lombee, Railroad Qi4^Ium, 333. 

* See ibid. 31a; Diion, Stale Railroad Control, 17. 

* Railroad Commissioii, Riporli, i. 51; Cullom Committee, Stporl, 11. 945, 958, 
looi, 1057; Govemoi Caipenter, in LegitUUivt Documents, 1876, i. no. i, pp. 10-13; 
Senate Journal, 1S76, pp. 157-165; Iowa State Grange, Procetdine, v (1874); 
American Anniial Cyclopedia, 1S74, p. 417, 1876, p. 41a, 1878, p. 446; Lanabee, 
Railroad Qutaion, 3i^-i3S; Tuttle, /vm, 369. 
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the intentioQ of the company to comply with its provi^ons 
loi^ enough to demonstrate its absolute injustice.' Similar 
sentiments were expressed in a letter from the general super- 
intendent of the Chicago, Rock Island, and Pacific railroad,* 
and the policy thus outlined appears to have been adopted by 
the railroads of the state,* with two or three exceptions. Of 
these exceptions the most important was the Chicago, Burling- 
ton, and Quincy,* and in accordance with the proviaons of the 
law steps were taken by the attorney-general to institute a 
number of suits against this road. This move was checkmated 
by a temporary injunction which the railroad company pro- 
cured from the United States circuit court, restraining the 
prosecution of suits under the law. The question of making 
this injunction perpetual came up in the May tenn, 1875, and 
served as a test case of the validity of the law. Judge Dillon, 
who heard the case, in refusing to make the injunction permanent, 
based his decision on the ground that raihoads were public 
highways, and that whatever powers the companies possessed 
to make rates were subject to the implied condition that they 
be not oppressively or unreasonably exercised and also subject 
to future exercise of public regulation by the state. As with 
the Granger cases in the other states, an appeal was taken to the 
United States Supreme Court, by which the decision of the cir- 
cuit court was sustained in the October term, 1876.* 

While the appeal to the Supreme Court was pending the 
Chicago, Burlington, and Quincy appears to have conformed 
its charges in general to the rates in the schedule, and from 

* Printed in full in Prairie Fanner, xliv. 313 {July 18, 1874)- He nuuDtained 
tliBt the rates for some lines under the law were from thirty to forty per ceiU lower 
than the rates in foice in 1873. 

' Amerkati Annual Cyclopedia, 1874, p, 4171 Tuttle, Iowa, 369. 
' See references above, p, 173, note a. 

* In the annual report to the stockholders, February, 1875, the president of the 
Chicago, Burlington, and Quincy alluded to the railroad laws of lUinds and Iowa 
and asserted that '■ by general acquiescence, their provisions have not to any great 
extent been observed." Chicago, Burlington, and Quincy, Annual lUporti, 1S74, 

* 94 United Stales, 155; Governor Carpenter, in Letitlaiive Documents, 1876, 
j. no. I, pp. 10-13; Tuttle, /awd, 369; Ap^eton's Cyclopedia, i%Ti,p.^y, Nation, 
xz. 403, xxi. I (January 17, July i, 1875). 
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that time forth all the energies of the railroad interests were 
directed toward securing a repeal of the law. /Here as in the 
other Granger states every effort was made to convince the 
people that the law was disadvantageous to shippers and 
the general pubhc as well as to the railroads. / At that time, it 
was generally supposed that the state's right lo regulate rates, 
so far as it existed at all, extended to the part of an interstate 
shipment which was within the state, and most of the Granger 
laws were drawn with this idea m view, but it was soon found 
that in actual practice such regulation could not be made eftec- 
live. It was a very simple matter for the railroad companies, 
although nominally charging legal rates on the part of a ship- 
ment within the state of Iowa, to make the charge for the whole 
through shipment as high or higher than before the law went 
into effect. Through rates to Chicago were actually raised 
in this manner on many commodities, especially on agricultural 
products, and the public was given to understand that this 
was due to the operation of the law.' Again, raihoads which 
bad hitherto competed strenuously for traffic at various points 
seemed to forget their rivalries in the face of the danger of state 
control, and thus points which had previously enjoyed very 
low competitive rates frequently found their rates raised to the 
maxima allowed by the law.* Here again the railroad officials 
could point to the law as the source of the evil, and with a good 
deal of truth, for the equalization of rates had been one of its 
avowed objects. As a result of this manipulation and of some 
inherent defects in the schedule, a considerable sentiment was 
soon built up in the state in favor of the repeal of the taw. 

On the other hand, although the order of Patrons of Husbandry 
had begun to decline, the Granger sentiment in the state con- 
tinued strong for a couple of years longer, and stood back of the 
governor in his efforts to secure comphance with the law.* The 
political parties, also, continued to demand the control of 

' SenaU Joimul, 1876, pp. iS7-»65: CuUom Committee, Reports, S. 1057; 
Appldoit't Cythptiia, 187S, p. 446. 

* Lambee, Railroad Quatum, 333; Dixon, Stole RaUraai Control, 38. 

• low« St«te Grange, Proctedinis, v (1874); Prairie Fanner, xlv. aii {July 4, 
1*74). 
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railroads by the state; but a hint of dissatisfaction with the law 
is found in the Anti-Monopoly platform adopted in June, 1874, 
in that it discountenanced any action calculated to work injustice 
or retard the progress of railroad enterprises.^ 

As was to be expected, vigorous efforts were made to secure 
the repeal of the raihoad law when the sixteenth general assembly 
came together in 1876.* Governor Carpenter treated the 
question in his biemiial message, describing the efforts to enforce 
the law and expressing the belief that its general effects were 
bene&dal. His conclusion was that " the law should thereftne 
in its main features be retained, and perfected as experience 
may imfold its weaknesses, or as may be necessary to adjust 
it to the future demands of commerce." • There seems to have 
been considerable sentiment in favor of revising the schedule 
in the law so as to make it more satisfactory to both railroads 
and shippers, but the railroad forces, in the hope of securing 
the repeal of the law opposed all amendments which retained 
the principle of a statutory maximum.* In the end this law 
was left imchanged; but late in the sesaon a law was enacted, 
by large majorities in both houses, which provided for the release 
of any railroad company and its agents from criminal prosecu- 
tion under the act of 1874, on condition that the company adopt 
the schedule and file a bond to operate under it for two years 
(provided it should remain in force) and not to seek to evade 
it by an increase on through rates, the test of such increase to 
be the rates in force in 1873.* This law was accepted by the 
Chicf^o, Burlington, and Quincy, the Illinois Central, and the 

' American Annual Cyclopedia, 1874, p. 418, 1875, p. 403. 

* Cf. AppleloH'i Cyclopedia, 1875, p. 4ii. 

> LegUlalive Documents, 1876, i. do. 1, pp. 10-13. 

* Senate Journal, 1876, pp. ji, 116, 157-165, 189, 190, »6, >n, 3S3t 4»*-4»9. 
4S»; Boust Journal, iSj6, pp. 103, 191, 311,386, 452-458,475.4811 5<Xi, S3o-53>- 
See also Ciillom Committee, Report, ii. 1057. That the people of the state were 
still deeply stirred over the subject of railroad legislation la iodicated by the large 
numbers of petitions received by the two houses, some requestiag the retention 
and enforcement of the act, others, its repeal at modification. See Bouse and 
Senate Journals, indexes. 

■ House Journal, 1876, p. 593; Senate Journal, 1876, pp. 397, 451; Xaioi, 187G, 
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Chic^o, Milwaukee, and St. Paul companies, and the statutory 
rates appear to have been quite generally in force during the 
succeeding two years.^ 

In the interval which elapsed before the meeting of the next 
general assembly in 1878, the order of Patrons of Husbandry 
declined in the state almost to extinction, and its decline was 
accompanied by a material decrease in popular interest in rail- 
road regulation. On the other hand, the activity of the railroad 
forces in working up sentiment in favor of the repeal of the law 
increased as the chances of success in this way became greater 
and as the hope that the law might be declared unconstitutional 
was blasted by the Supreme Court deciaons of the fall of 1876. 
/^ the summer of 1877, the president of the Illinois Central 
sent an agent east to enlist the assistance of eastern magazines 
and newspapers in a campiugn for the repeal of the lawitnd the 
substitution of a commissioner system of regulation similar to 
that which prevailed in Massachusetts and Miimesota.* ^ua 
^ent secured the publication of a long editorial in the Nea> 
York Tribune setting forth the disastrous effects of the law on 
the state, and many Iowa newspapers were induced to copy 
thi^ and thus circulate it among the people it was desired to 
re ach./ Other special articles and letters were also furnished 
to such newspapers as would make use of them, the burden of 
all being the advantage of the commission system of regulation 
over a fixed schedule of maximum rates, for the raikoad forces 
now realized that there must be at least a pretense of the reten- 
tion of state control. Agents were also sent among the people 
of the state to get in touch with local politicians and work for 
the nomination and election of candidates favorable to the rail- 
road interests.* The result of this activity and of the decline of 
Grange influence was seen in the elecUon of a general assembly 
inclined to favor a repeal or extensive modification of the legis- 
lation of 1874. 

* Govtnot'a menage, ia LegUlalaie DocumeiOs, 1S78, i. no. t, p. 17; Chicago, 
Burlington, and Qmacy, Annual Reports, 1876, p. 11. 

■ SeeaccountoftbismissionbyUieageDtiCliarlcsAldrich," Repeal of the Gran. 
gtr L*ir in Iowa," in Imoa Journal ef Bitlory and Palilkt.m. 156-170 (April.iQos). 
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. r y^^ act of 1878, by which the Granger law of Iowa was prac- 
^ tically repeale^jwas passed by votes of ss to 43 in the House 
and 39 to 31 in the Senate.' The affirmative votes on this 
measure appear to have come from three classes; those who 
were controlled by the very active railroad lobby; those who 
were actually convinced that the law was a detriment to the state, 
especially representatives from districts where additional rail- 
road faciUties were desired ; and those who, like Senator Larra- 
bee, felt that the taw of 1874 had not been enforced, in spirit 
at least, and preferred a commission without a schedule of 
maximum rates to a schedule without a commission to enforce 
it.* Wkh the law of 1878 ■ the pendulum of railroad regula- 
tion in Iowa swung almost to the oppo^te extre meT?) Although 
the sections of the old law relating to classification of roads, 
passenger fares, and reports of companies were retained, the 
freight sections were entirely repealed, and ^e board of com- 
missioners which was established was given no power except 
to investigate, recommend, and report to the governor and 
legislature. J 

Whether this substitutioa of an advisory commisdon for the 
statutory schedule of maximum rates, as a means of regulating 
raihoads, was accomplished with the approval of a majority 
of the people or was the result of manipulation of the legislature 
by the railroad interests is a question upon which the evidence 
is conflicting,* and which carmot be answered with any d^ree 

> For govemor's mesaages, see LegttUttive Doeumetits, 1878, i. no. i, p. 37 (New- 
bold); AppldoH's Cychpidia, 1878, p. 445 (Gear). For references to petitions, 
which were again numerous, see Bouse and Senate Journals, 187S, indexes. For 
bills introduced or legislative action, see ffouie Journal, 187S, pp. 113, 117, 159, 
»H< 334-337- 341-345. 49S; Smote Joumoi, 1878, pp. 31s, 3SO-368, 381. 

' Lairabee, RaUrcad Question, 334; Dixon, State Railroad Control, 38; Peter 
Dey, " Railroad Legislation in Iowa," in laaa Historical Ricord, iz. 55S; Cullom 
Coniinittee, Rtport, ii. 945. '°°'. i°S7- 

■ Laws,i878,ch.Ixivii) Railroad CoiiiniIs»on,A^0rb,i.^)pendix, pp. dizxvii- 
cidv. For discussions of the law, see Haaia, Stale RaUread Control, fntu. cb. t; 
Larrmbee, RaSrcad QtusUon, 335; Cullom Committee, Rtport, ii. 945-947; Rail- 
iomI Commission, Report, L 50-71). 

* Cullom Committee, Report, ii. 944, 938, 1001, 1057; Ltmbee, RaQraad 
Quettion, 335; Dizon, Slate Railroad Control, li; Railroad Coaunlssioo, Rtfcfit, 
is- 
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of i^rtidnfy. Whichever may have been the case, the law was 
accepted by the people and for a number of years it seems to 
have given quite general satisfaction.^ Undoubtedly the 
attitude of railroad officials toward shippers and the public in 
general was very different from what it had been before the 
passage of the Granger law and the Supreme Court decisions 
of 1876, and, as a general rule, the new railroad commission 
had little difficulty in inducing the companies to remedy such 
grievances as it foimd worthy of presentation. / Thus if it had 
no other results, the Granger agitation at least brought about 
a better understanding of the rights of shippers and the public 
and the duties of transportation companies, which showed 
itself in the more conciliatory attitude of the railroads. Abuses 
in railway management continued to exist, nevertheless, and 
early in the next decade another agitation was started which 
culminated in the law of 1888 establishing a commission with 
poww the law which is still in operation in the state.* This 
movement in the eighties is outside the scope of this work, but 
it undoubtedly builded largely upon and was profoundly affected 
by the Granger movement of the previous decade. 

Wisconsin 

The convention which framed a constitution for the new state 
of Wisconsin in 1848, mindful of the Dartmouth College decision, 
inserted a reservation in the article of that instrument concerning 
the creation of corporations which provided that " all general 
laws or special acts, enacted imder the provisions of this section, 
may be altered or repealed by the legislature at any time after 
their pass^e." • 

Even during the fifties, when the prevalent desire for railroads 
was leading counties, towns, dties, and even individuals to adopt 
generous but ill-advised measxires to encourage their construction, 

■ CuDmd Committee, Report, ii. 945-948; Dixon, State Railroad Cmlnil, part 
9; AffUion't Cyclopedia, 1879, p. 314; Governor's mesuge in Legiitaiite Doeu- 
ments, iSSo, i. no. t, p. aS. 

* Lanabee, SaUroad QueMen, 336-343; Dixon, State Railroad ContrU, put iii. 

di.i. 

* Artide XI, section i. 
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the note of complaint against extortionate and discriminating 
rates was heard/ but it was not until about the close of tl^ 
Civil War that the legislature began to consider seriously the 
advisabihty of making use of these reserved powers. £ln 1864 
acts were passed to compel railroad companies to carry cord 
wood, to carry grain and deliver it to the consignee as directed, 
and to allow any warehouseman to build a side-track connecting 
with the company's lin^ Several bills for the establishment 
of a schedule of maximum rates were also introduced at this 
session but failed to receive favorable action in either house.* 
From this beginning in 1864 to nearly the end of the next decade, 
the railroad question occupied a prominent part in every session 
of the legislature, and innumerable bills were introduced touching 
upon the various aspects of the problem. 

In the legislative session of ^866, the Assembly passed a 
rate bill and the Senate a bill to provide for the establishment 
of a commission of the ad\isory tyi^ This latter measure was 
amended by the Assembly in such a way as to give the proposed 
commission some power over rates; but the Senate refused to 
accept the amendment, and neither measure became a law.* 
In 1867 the Assembly again passed a rate bill, the vote at this 
time being 71 to 11; but the Senate rejected it by vote of 17 
to 9.* In 1870 a joint committee was appointed to investigate 
railroad problems, but no legislation ensued.* During 1873 

■ H. C. Campbell, in WUcotain in Three CaOuHts, iv. 356. 

* W\xoDWi, Atsembty Jottmoi, 1S64, pp. 314,311,394,600,604,606,659,662- 
664, 6S1, 717-735, 760, 801-8041 Saiale Joumai, 1864, pp. 31, 88, 178, 314. 371. 
319, 44S, 465, 633, 637, 638, 653, 668, 690, 694; Wiaoonsia, Laws, 1S64, chs. ilis, 

* On railways in the Mss'on of 1865, see AiienMy Journal, 1865, pp. 160, 169, 
191-194, 313, 3i4> 334, i^S, 3^. 489, 49s. S6»> S7». 811-813, 986, 987: Senait 
Joumai, 1865, pp. 133, 255,316,465,514,570,803,813. For the session ot 1S66, 
»ec Assembly J ourtial, 1866, pp. 39, 173, 379> 389, 396, 314-337, 345>3S^> 411,478, 
589,594, 7001 733, "3S, 1135; SmaU Journal, 1866, pp. 178, 531, 525. 633, ;s4, 
782, S67, 8S3-S97, 962-972, 984, loii, 1039, 1034; Wisamsin Dtmocrat, Uardi 
30, 1866; C, R. Tuttle, iUiulrakd Bitlory 1^ Wiicotuin, 600-603. 

' Assembly Journal, 1S67, pp. 488,490, 1179; Senate Journal, 1867,19. 31,483, 
641-649,778,784,903- 

* Assembly Journal, 1868, pp. 83, 736; iMf., 1869, [q>. 538-560; Aid., 1870, 
I9- 30. 50. 443, 536. See also J. H. Howe, SMtmoA at Betuilj oftkt Ckkago a»i 
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and 1873 there was considerable agitation outside the legislature 
for the regulation of rates, and Governor Washburn tried to 
stir that body into activity by vigorous discus^ons of the question 
in his annual mess^es.' Nevertheless none of the numerous 
bills introduced were passed by either house. Clearly the 
legislature was not yet convinced that the people were in earnest 
in their demand for railroad regulation, and after ten years of 
agitation, the advocates of restrictive laws seemed farther 
from their goal than l^ey had been in 1864. 

Before conaderingfSe raihoad legislation of i874|]it will 1 
be necessary to notice a number of things which explainue very 
different attitude toward the railroad question of the legislature 
of that year from that of preceding legislatures. Most impor- 
tant of these factors was undoubtedly the rapid organization 
of the farmers of the state into the order of the Patrons of Hus- 
bandry.» This order, which numbered less than thirty active 
granges in the state at the 0f>ening of the year 1873, grew to 
over four hundred local granges by March 1, 1874; and]by 
taking a stand in favor of r^lroad regulation it undoubtedly 
gave a great impetus to that movement. Closely connected 
with the spread of this organization was the formation of the 
Reform party, which made restrictive railroad regulation the 
main plank in its platfor m.*J The Republican leaders had been 
reading the si^ps of the times, and their party platform, adopted 
in August, 1873, also declared for the regulation of railroads, 
the establishment of a board of commisdoners, and anti-pass . 
legislation.* This, however, was too late to stem the tide. 
The Reformers, by fu^g with the Democrats, won the election 
and secured control of the Assembly, though the Republicans 

Sortkwalem SaOroad Company Rdalm lo AuemNy Bia No. 360, SdaHHi to 
JtaUroad Tariffs (puai^et, 1870}. 

* AitemHy Journal, 1871, pp. 55, 66; ibid., 1S73, pp. 306, appendix, 33-14; 
AJi., 1873, pp. 144, 616, 80S, Sia--8i4. 831, 851; Senate Journal, 1873, pp. 38, 
39, 113, Ti6, 144) 379t 3>i. 4S7> 5141 533; Prairit Farmer, xliv. 17 (Jamuiy tS, 
1873); Tutt]e, Witconsin, 636. 

■ See table above, following p. 58. 

> Ameriain Awutal Cydoftdia, 1873, p. 775. See also above, ^. 89-93. 

*■ Ammcan Antmal Cychptdia, 1873, p. 774. 
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retained a majority of one in the Senate.* One other factor 
must be noted among the influences leading to the railroad 
legislation of 1874; in the autumn of 1873, a number of leading 
railroad companies were impolitic enough to raise the rates for 
the transportation of agricultural products, in the face of an 
abundant harvest and in spite of compl^ts that the rates were 
already too high." 

The victory of the Reform party in 1873 involved the defeat 
of Governor Washburn, who, as has been seen, had been recom- 
mending railroad legislation for several years; buothe governor- 
elect, SL £. 'Taytor, was a prominent Granger an3 in his first 
annual message took an even stronger position in favor of laws 
to curb the railroad companies.'] Advice was also received by 
the legislature from the state grange which held its annual 
session in January.* This was in the form of a resolution recom- 
mending an increase in the tax on gross receipts of raih'oads 
from three to five per cent and the ai^intment of " Com- 
mis^oners with full power to regulate and prevent unjust dis- 
crimination or exces^ve tariff rates and to enquire into the condi- 
tion of Railways chartered by the State Government, and to 
report facts on which to base future and judicious legislation." 
By order of the grange, copies of this resolution were sent to the 
lieutenant-governor, and to the speaker of the Assembly; and 
it may be taken as an authoritative expo^tion of the kind of 
railroad legislation dedired by the leaders of the Patrons of 
Husbandry.* 

The numerous railroad bills which were introduced at this 
session were referred to a joint committee, which finally presented 
the results of its labors to both houses in the form of a bill to 
pn^bit any rates higher than those in force during the first 

> Chkafo Tribtmt, Novembei 17, 1S7J, p. 3. 

■ WucoDsin Railroad Commuaon, Rcperti, t. S4; Cincmnati^emi-Wttiiy 
Gatetit, September it, 1873, p. j; Prairie Farmtr, xliv. 30a (September 90, 1873); 
Maynard, Patrons of Husbandry in Wisconsin (Ms.); Grant City (Wiacontili} 
Heraid, September as, i873i Wester Farmer, September *7, 1873. 

■ Senate Journal, 1S74, appendix, pp. 3-13. 

* Wisconsin State Grange, Proceedings, ii (January, 1874). 

* Maynard, Patrons oj Busbandry in Wiicomin (Ms.), 53-56; Sntale Jtwnal, 
1874, pp. 164-166. 
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week in January, 1872, without special permisdon from a rail- 
road commission to be established. The Assembly passed this 
measure by vote of 69 to 14. In the Senate, however, the railroad 
forces rallied, and fearing their inability to prevent the passage 
of the bill in an open fight, they brought forward the most 
extreme of the other riuhoad bills andjy^ it substituted for the 
committee bill by vote of 20 to 13. fihJs bill, which had been 
first introduced by Senator Potter, contained a schedule of 
maxinium rates very much lower than the rates then in force 
on the roads of Wisconsin, and was brought forward with the 
idea that so radical measure could not possibly become a law 
and that thus all railroad legislation might be prevented. ) Two 
days later this bill passed the Senate by vote of 20 to'y^but was 
laid aside in the Assembly as had been expected, f^ortly 
after this the joint committee measure again came bnore the 
Senate in the shape of an Assembly bill and the same tactics 
were again pursued; the Potter bill being substituted for the 
Assembly measm^. The responabiUty was thus thrown upon 
the Granger members of the Assembly, and they faced the 
dilemma of returning to their constituents with no railroad 
legislation enacted or accepting this radical and imsatlsfactory 
Senate measure. Apparently much to the surprise of the 
managers of the railroad interests, the Grangers chose the latter 
alternative and accepted the Potter bill.' ^ 

' Aisembly Jonmai, 1874, pp. 33,36,103, 1941367. SS9, 611, 631-^36, 670, 673; 
Setal* Journal, 1874, pp. g, 36, 75, gj, 14s, ig?, 285-197, 384-386, ^33, 517, s6». 

An IntercBting panUel can be drawn between the legislative history of the 
PotUf law of Wiscooain and that of the " tatifi of abombations" passed by G>ugte3S 
in tSaS. The latter was the result of the attempts of Bouthem leaders to prevent 
any tariff legislation and in both cases the measures adopted were distasteful to a 
large majority, even to most of those who voted for them. Sec Turner, Rise of ikt 
JittB West, cb. xix. 

As cariy as Januaiy 17, 1874, the luduilriai Ap announced the existence of a 
pi^tical deal between the RepubUcan leaders and the St. Paul railroad offidals 
by the terms of which all railroad bills were to be killed either by direct vote or by 
loading them with amendments to make them obnoxious or useless. After the 
law was passed, O. W. Wright, a prominent leader of the Reform party, declared, 
" Tlie Potter law was unquestionably designed to dtfeat the ends of railway legis- 
lation. If its inventors should finally be hoist with tbdr own petard the moumen 
wouldbefew." CAiM(e7'HfrttfK,Mayi3,i874,p.3. SeeaIso»t*tf.,Uaicbii,p.3. 
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iTTie Potter law of Wisconsin ' was one of the most famous 
imTinost condemned of all the Granger ac]^ It will be worth 
while to note its provi^ons with some care. The first section 
of the law divided the railroads of the state into three classes; 
A, B, and C; those placed in classes A and B being listed, and 
class C including aU the rest, and espedally the newer and less 
important lines. By section 2 ^e maximum passenger fare 
was fize^ at three, three and a half, and four cents per mile 
for roads in dgsses A, B, and C, respectively. Section 3 pro-^ 
vided for the ^flassification of frei^t into four general classes, 
numbered i, 2, 3, and 4, and seven special classes: D, gr^ in 
carloads; E, flour or lime; F, salt, cement, etc.; G, lumber in 
carloads; H, livestock in carloads; I, agricultural implements, 
furniture, and wagons; J, coal, brick, sand, stone, etc., in car- 
loads. By section 4 graduated maximum rates were fixed for 
the transportation of frei^t in the seven special classes on 
roads in classes A and B, no distinction b^g made between the 
two classes in this case. Section 5 provided that for all frdgbt 
in the four regular classes transported on roads in classes A 
and B and for ail freight transported on roads in class C, the 
maximum charge should be the rates in force June i, 1873. 
Sections S to 13 inclusive provided for the appointment of three 
railroad commissioners, who were empowered to reclassify all 
freights except such as were placed in classes D, E, G, and H, 
and to reduce rates on any road in any class whenever a majority 
of the commission should believe that it could be done without 
injury to the road. 

It will be seen then that the maximum rates on gnun, lumber, 
and live-stock, in carloads, and on flour and Lijne, were fixed by 
the act for the more important roads and could not be raised 
though they might be lowered by the commission. Maximum 
rates were also provided for these roads for commodities in the 
other spedat classes, but these were subject to change by the , 
oommis^on by means of reclassification. The newer and weaker 
roads placed in class C were affected only by the provisions of 
the act which limited their passenger fares to four cents per mile 
> Lam, 18741 di. cdndii; JUflroad Commisiun, Refcrtt, l\. ^^tendiz A, 1-6. 
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and their freight cliarges to the rates in force June i, 1873, and 
ttus latter limitation was also applied to freight in the four 
regular classes transported on roads in classes A and B. By 
taking the rates of June i, 1873, maxima were secured which 
had been fixed by the roads themselves and yet were in many 
cases somewhat lower than the rates in force at the time of the 
passage of the act because of the raise of rates in the fall of 1873. 
It should also be noted that the control which might be exercised 
by the commisaon over charges, by virtue of the power given it to 
reclassify freights and to reduce rates, was very thorough-going. 
There has been a great deal of controversy as to the actual 
amount of the reduction in rates made by the Potter law. At 
the time, the assertion was made that the f ramers of the law had 
merely taken the lowest rates in force and reduced them twenty- 
five per cent.' The president of the St. Paul Railroad Company 
also declared that the reduction amounted to twenty-five per 
cent, and drew the tmwarranted conclu^on that a reduction of 
equal proportion in the gross earnings of the company would be 
the result of the application of the Potter rates.' On the other 
hand the commissioners appointed under the law reached the 
conclu^on by mathematical calculation that the enforcement 
of the Potter law would entail a reduction of less than five per 
cent of the gross earnings on freight traffic and less than thirteen 
per cent on passenger trafBc, assuming that theamoimtof business 
remain the same.* The commissioners were probably the more 
nearly correct, for it must be remembered that all freight in 
the four general classes was subject only to such reduction as 
was involved in a return to the rates of June i, 1873. That 
the rates on most of the commodities in the special classes were 
fixed unreasonably low as compared with rates previously in 
force in Wisconan and on roads elsewhere m the coimtry is also 
undoubtedly true.* 

■ F. _K. LeUnd, " The Second Stage of WisconsiD RftQioad Legidatkm, " in 
N^ion.'tntii) (Much 18, 1S75). 

* Railway Commisuoii, Rtporls, i. divi^on iii. 3 (1874). See criticism in A.B. 
Stickney, Tke Railway Problem, ch. xi, and Lambee, RaHroad Qiiatien, 331-137. 

■ Railway Cotnmisuon, Rtportt, i. diviuoa ii. ai, 163. 
* /UJ., division 1. 33-3$; diviwHi ii. 33, 353-371. 
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Another bill for " An act in relation to Railroads " was passed 
at the session of the legislature in 1874 by votes of 19 to 6 and 
46 to 16. This measure prohibited unreasonable discrimination; 
the consolidation of parallel or competing roads ; and the issuan<% 
of free passes to state officers, judges, and members of the 
legislature.^ An attempt was made by the Assembly to make a 
violation of the pro rata principle prima fade evidence of unjust 
discrimination, but this was rejected by the Senate.* These 
two acts, the Potter law and the act, " in relation to Railroads " 
generally known as the " anti-pass law," constitute the Granger 
le gisla.t ion of the state of Wisconsin.* 

/A s in the other states, the Granger element of Wisconsin was 
to find that the enactment of radical legislation was easier than 
its enforcement^ The first step to be taken was the appointment 
of a board of raUway commis^oners. For advice upon this 
subject the governor turned to those who appeared to be pri- 
marily responsible for the agitaUon which had produced the law, 
the Patrons of Husbandry. On March 17, the executive com- 
mittee of the state grange met at Madison at the request of 
the governor, and joined with a committee chosen by Patrons 
who had been members of the legislature in recommending the 
appointment of J. H. Osbom of Oshkosh, chairman of the execu- 
tive comnuttee of the state grange, for railroad commissioner 
tor three years, and of Philo Belden for one year.* After con- 
siderable delay the governor finally appointed Mr. Osbom as 
chairman of the board with John W. Hoyt and Geoige H. Paul 
as the other members.* Mr. Hoyt was connected with the State 
Agricultmral Society. Mr. Paul was supposed to represent 
the commercial interests of the state, but was repudiated by 
the Milwaukee Journal oj Commerce.* 

t Lava, 1874, ch. cccili; Railroad Commis^on, Seporti, ii. appendix A, 7. 

' For the legidative history of this measuie, see AismMy Journal, 1874, pp. 53, 
ST.344, 716-721. 783; StruOt Journal. 1874, pp. »3, 16,93, «S3, *7i.49S-497. 536. 
S73. 640. 

* The law increasing the tai on gross eamlngis of railroads from three to fonr 
per cent, enacted by this legislature, U sometimes included among the Granger l&wv 

* Wisconsin State Grange, Preceedings, iii (January, 1875). 

• Senate Journal, 1875, p. 17. 

• Nation, iviii. 308 (May 14, 1874); Induslrtal Ate,Ma.y a, 1874; Mayntrf, 
Patrons of Busbandry in Wiicomin (Mg.), 57. 
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Early in May the board effected its organization and pro- 
ceeded to notify the railroad companies of the classification 
of roads and the Tnmrimnni rates fixed by the Potter law.^ Mean- 
while the leading railroad companies had submitted the Potter 
law to such eminent jurists as William M. Evarts and Charles 
O'CoDQor of New York and E. Rockwood Hoar and Benjamin K. 
Curtis of Massachusetts,* and relying upon the opinions of 
these lawyers, the officials of the St. Paul and the Northwestern 
appear to have reached the conclusion that the law was invalid 
and could not be enforced. Accordingly President Mitchell 
of the St. Paul and President Keep of the Northwestern ad- 
dressed letters to the governor in which they took the position 
that the enforcement of the law would amount to confiscation, 
and declared the intention of their companies to disregard its 
provisions until these were passed upon by the courts.' 

These statements were looked upon as a challenge by the 
Granger governor, who answered them promptly in a vigorous 
proclamation dated May i, 1874, in which he enjoined 

all raUroad corponitions, their officers and agents, peaceably to submit to 
the law, for since the Executive is charged with the responsibility of seeing 
that the laws are faithfully executed, all the functions of his ofiice will be 
exercised to that end; and for this purpose he invokes the aid and co<^>era- 
tion of all good dtizens.* 

Most of the smaller roads of the state took steps to comply 
with such portions of the laws as related to them; * but the 
St. Paul and the Northwestern, following out their announced 
intention, made no effort so to revise their tariffs as to conform 

■ Raibtted ComniisBioD, Reports, 1874. division i. iS; divisitm ii. 1-4. 

* Tht Wiscotuin Railroad Law (pamphlet in Wisconsin Historical Sodety li- 
brary); F.A.TltmeT,Life(^ iIaUbeuiHaUCarpenttr,iss-iS&- Sec also, with ref- 
erence to a favoraUe opinion of the validity of the law by Senator Carpenter, 
/nrfmfrMtJjljf, May 33, 1S74, p. i; Wiscaruin Stale Journal, tiay 14, 1874- 

* Railroad Conunission, Reports, 1874, divi^on iii. 1-5. 

* Ibid. 7. The governor foUowed this up with an address to the people, dated 
May >i, 1S74, in which dtiiens were enjomed to pay no higher charges than the law 
allowed and to report all extortions to the district-attorneys. All local officers were 
abo enjoined to enforce the law within thrir jurisdictions. Aid from the executive 
was pledged if circumstances should require it. Ibid. 8-10. 

* Jbid. i-M- 
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to the proviaons of the law. Attorney-General Sloan then n md r 
application to the supreme court of die state for leave to bring 
quo warranto proceedings against these companies." The answer 
of the railroad forces to this move on the part of the state was 
the application of certain Northwestern bondholders to the 
circuit court of the United States for an injunction to restrain 
the company, the railroad commissioners, and the attorney- 
general from applying or enforcing the rates of the Potter law 
on the Northwestern lines. The case was finally argued in 
July with Supreme Justice Davis and Circuit Justices Dnmi- 
mond and Hopkins on the bench. Among the attorneys for 
the plaintiffs was Hon. C. B. Lawrence, ex-chief justice of 
Illinois, who had lost his seat on the bench as a result of the 
Granger movement in that state, while Attorney-General Sloan 
was assisted by Hon. L. S. Dixon, ex-chief justice of Wisconsin. 
Three days were devoted to the argument of the case. The 
principal contention of the plaintiffs was the confiscatory nature 
of the act, while the defendants relied on the reserved powers 
of the legislature to alter or repeal charters. On July 4, the 
court by a unanimous decision overruled the motion for an 
injunction.* Appeal was at once taken to the United States 
Supreme Court and the decision of that body, when it was finally 
delivered in October, 1876, several months after the Potter 
law had been repealed, affirmed the dedsion of the lower 
court.* 

July 8, 1874, four days after the decision of the United States 
circuit court, the attorney-general tried another method of 
securing observance of the law. He filed a bill in equity in 
the state supreme court complaining of the violation of the law 
by the Northwestern and St. Paul companies and asking that 
they be enjoined to obey it. Following an eight days' legal 
battle in August, the deci^on was delivered by Chief- Justice 
Ryan on September 15. The court declared the law a valid 

I Raiiioad Comnussion, lUports, 1S74, division iii. 17-36. 

* Ibid. 16-38; American Annuai Cyclopedia, 1874, PP- 808-810; TutUe, Wit- 
toniin, 645-651. 

' 04 Untied Slalu, 164; Illinois RailroBd Comniuion, Seporti, 1877, [^. 31-14; 
Wisconsin Railroad Commisaoo, Reports, 1875. >n>ei»Uz B. 
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enactment and writs were ordered to be issued as requested^ 
/ Before the close of the month, the presidents of t>oth the North- 
western and the St. Paul companies signified their intention of 
acquiescing in the ded^on, and after October •, the rates of the 
Potter law, so far as intia-state conunerce was concerned, 
^pear to have been in force on all the roads in the stated] 

Governor Taylor is said to have celebrated the victory of the 
administration in the state courts with the firing of cannon at 
the capitol,* but he was mistaken if he thought this victory was 
to ensure the permanent regulation of railroad rates by the state. 
Even before their cause had been definitely lost in the state 
courts, the railroad forces turned their attention to another 
method of obtaining relief from what seemed to them oppressive 
laws, and entered on a campaign for their repeal. The methods 
followed in Wisconsin were very similar to those which were 
being pursued in the other Granger states at the same time; 
the raikoad interests endeavored to persuade the people that the 
restrictive laws were not only injurious and unjust to the com- 
panies but that they worked to the disadvantage of the traveling 
and the shipping public and affected adversely the interests 
of the whole state.* The decision of the state supreme court 
on the validity of the Potter law brought forth a threat that the 
public would be given " Potter cars, Potter rails, and Potter 
time " ; * and President Mitchell of the St. Paul company, in 

* 35 WitcoHsitt, 435; Rulioad CommiiHon, Btports, 1S74, divisioii in. 3S-7S; 
America* Annual Cydaptdia, 1874, pp- S08-S10; J. B. Window, Story of a Great 
Court, 339-347; Tuttle, B'MCwuin, 645-651. A list of printed briefs, etc, relative 
to the Wucon^n Granger e&tes, is in WiKonsJD Historical Society, Procttdinff, 
tS97iP- >43- Seealso Hinckleyv-ChicagOjHilwBukeeaad St. Paul Railway Com- 
pany, 3S Witconiin, 194, in which a verdict of one tbouaand doUan damages lot 
ejection from a train after paying (are at the legal rate was sustained. 

■ Railroad Commiation, BtporU, 1S74, division iii. 79; American Annual 
Cyclopedia, 1874, p. 810. See, however, Charies W. Lea, Grangt Uovemtnt i» 
Witconsin (Ms.), 31, for a different concluw>n. 

* Sation, xov. 143 (March 8, 1877). 

* Ilnd. xviii. igj (May f], 1S74), zix. 17, ipQ-aot (July 9, September 14, 
1874), «z. j3 (January iS, 1S75); American Exchante and Raiew, zzv. 393 (Au- 
giist,i874); Lea, Gransi Uovement in Wiieantin (Ms.), 17; Ckicafo TribuM, 
July so, 1874, p. 4- 

■ SaHon, xix. 199-iia (Sq>tembei 14, 1S74). 
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his letter to the governor announdi^ the inteDtioii of bis com- 
pany to conform to the provisions of the law, reiterated the 
charge that it would prevent any further development of the 
railroads of the ^tate. He added that the company faced 
the alternative of either cutting down its service or transacting 
business at a loss, but annoimced that the latter course would 
be followed for the time being in the hope that the laws would 
be repealed at the coming session of the legislature.' The 
threatened policy of retaliation seems to have been atten^ted 
in some cases, especially by cutting down the number of local 
trains,* but it was perfectly clear, as the Nation pointed out, 
that there was nothing to prevent legislation to regulate the 
service of railroads as well as the rates.* Consequently the 
railroads directed most of their -energies toward securing con- 
trol of the next legislature, which was to meet in January, 
1875- 

Meanwhile the officers of the state grange were taking the 
lead on the other ade, in the endeavor to preserve the Potter 
law or at least the principle of state control of rates. In July 
the executive co mm ittee issued an address * on the subject whidi 
was prepared by its chairman, J. H. Osbom, who was also chair- 
man of the state railroad commission. This paper warned the 
Patrons of the eftorts which were being made to repeal the law 
and exhorted them to see that only honest men who could be 
relied upon to support the farmers' interests be nominated and 
elected to the legislature. This was followed in October by an 
address from the master of the state grange, John Cochrane,* 
which pomted out the essential features of the Potter law and 
called upon the Patrons to demand of their representatives not 
merely the retention of these features but additional legisla- 
tion to prevent the manipulation of railroad accounts. This 

■ Saflroad CommlgBioD, Reports, 1S74, dirision liL 79. 

* Lea,(>a»|er Jf(>wm«Mli>t ITwcimnn (Ms.), 3>. referring to "country pipers "; 
F. L. Holmes, in Witcotuin in Three Centunei, Iv. iiq. 

■ Naiion, zix. 199-301 (September 14, 1S73). 

* V^scDQsin State Grange, Procudings, iii. appendii 6-11 (1875); Haynard, 
Patrons <^ Husbandry in Wisanain (Ms.), 57. 

■ WiaoonsiD State Gia&ge, Prxeedinlt, m. appendix, 1-6 (1875}. 
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address was accompanied by a list of thirteen questions relating 
to the position of candidates for the legislature on various a^>ects 
of the railroad problem, and masters of local granges were advised, 
to submit this list to all candidates. Ctmsideiable use spears 
to have been made of this questionnaire, the answers received 
being made public, and it was doubtless disconcerting to such 
candidates as wished to avoid the issue, for the fact of a failure 
to reply to the questions was also to be announced and would 
undoubtedly make an unfavorable impresdon. 

The election which ensued was not a decided victory for either 
the advocates or opponents of state control. The stn^gle was 
at once transferred to the legislature. Neither the railroad 
. men, who wanted a complete repeal of the Potter law, nor the 
radical Granger element, which de^ed to retain the Potter 
rates and to sbengthen the provision for enf<nxement, were 
strong enough to put through their bills. The outcome was the 
adoption of two compromise measures.' The first of these 
contained a redas^cation of the roads and was designed to 
relieve some of the weaker roads which had been placed in class 
B by the Potter law,* The other, which was known as the 
Quimby amendment, was a revision, generally upward, of the 
rates in the seven special classes established by the Potter law, 
esgedally as applied to short distances.* 

IThae seems to have been little difficulty over the oifotce- 
ment of the railroad laws during 1875,* but the companies 
ctmtinued the campaign for their repeal along the same lines 
as those followed in 1874. In this they had the assistants of 

■ Seiutt Jountat, 1873, pp. 3I6, 387, 4i6> 43i. 443. 476, 479; AssenMy Journal, 
187S1 PP- 170, 4ST. Si3> Si4-S'8, S73. S8S, fi"4; Induitrial Age, 187s, Much ay, 
p.4, Aprilir, P-4. May i,p. 4, Junes, p. *! Appltton'i Cydopedia, 1875. P- 60; 
LeUnd, in iVoJum, XX. 1S9 (March 18, 1875) and reply, " Good uid Bftd Grangen" 
by " A Gnager" ia ibid. 141 (Aprils, 1S75); A. Keep and A. Mitchell, if CTMrioI 
of tke Ckicago and HerlkwesUm and Chicaga, MUmsukee a»d Si. Paid Railway 
Companies la Hie Senate and Assembly of lie Slate of fViiconsin (1875); Flower, 
Carpenter, aqi; Tuttle, Wiiccniin, G53. 

* Lam, 187s, ch. ccxxxiv; Railroad Commission, Seporls, 1875, ai^MsdU A, 
»S-3o. 

* Lttwt, 1875, ch. am; Rtilroad Comniiiaiini, Seporli, 1875, appendix A, 14. 

* Ibid. aS. 
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a number of influential eastern papers and a large part of the 
press of the state. The Nation conti nued to advise capitalists 
\fl refrain from investment in the s tate',*^ while the EvansoiOe 
Review, as an example of the local papers, asserted that " since 
the establishment of the Potter law not a spadeful of earth 
has been raised towards the construction of a single Une of road." * 
It mattered not that the railroad situation was nowhere nearly 
so bad as it was depicted, and tliat its imfavorable features 
were not shown to be results of the Potter law. The argument 
had its effect, and a majority of the people were probably con- 
vinced that the railroad laws were a serious detriment to the 
welfare of the state. On the other side, the officials of the 
state grange continued to support the legislation. In August 
Master Cochrane issued a drcular defending the Potter law, 
together with another set of questions to be submitted to can- 
didates for the legislature. Just before the election a pamphlet 
entitled The Wisconsin Railroad Laws and some Reasons /or 
their Repeal was issued by the railroad forces. Master Cochrane 
replied to this in another circular. The Butietin of the Wisconsin 
State Grange, which had been established as the organ of the 
order in the state, also defended the Potter law in editorials, 
denied that it had checked construction, and declared that it 
needed " to be perfected, not repealed." * 

The united Demoaatic and Keform parties renominated 
Governor Taylor on a platform demanding the continued exer- 
cise of the sovereignty of the state over corporations,* while the 
Republicans nominated Harrison Ludington, who was expected 
to favor the repeal of the Potter law and who therefore received 
the imited support of the railroad forces. By this time many 
of the people were doubtless weary of the controversy and others 
had been convinced that the laws were injurious, but above all 
the order of Patrons of Husbandry had declined very consider- 

I Naium, zi. 190, 341, 338 (March 18, aj, May 10, 1875). 

* EvaKsalie Smrw, September 3o, 1875, dUd in Lett, GroMft Uotemcnt w Wit- 
(OHsin (Us.), 31-34. 

* Wsconsin Sute Grange, BulUliit, September, October, November, 1875. 

* AppUton's Cyckptdia, 1S75, p. 764; Wiiami» Slalesmm, September 18, 1875, 
p. 3. 
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ably in numbers and influence.^ The result was the election of 
Ludington and a Republican majority in both houses of the 
l^;islature.* 

When the new legislature met, in January, 1876, Governor 
Ludington depicted the sad condition of the railroads and 
recommended the repeal of the Potter law and the Quimby 
amendment, and the enactment of a law to prohibit and punish 
imjust discrimination and extortion and to provide for a super- 
visory commission.* During the same month the state grange 
held its annual session and presented a resolution to the legisla- 
ture to the effect that only such railroad legislation should be 
enacted as was necessary for the enforcement of the Potter 
law.* In February another body of fanners met in what was 
called the Wisconsin Agricultural Convention and adopted a 
resolution protesting against the proposed repeal of the Potter 
law, but recommending its modification if it were deemed unjust 
to the railroads.* It is clear that many in the state still approved 
of the law; for in addition to these resolutions, thirty-nine 
memorials were received by the Senate and twenty by the 
Assembly opposing its repeal or modification. On the other 
hand, the Assembly received three and the Senate twelve me- 
morials favoring its repeal or the substitution of a less drastic 
measure.* 

Early in the session what was known as the Vance bill was '■. 
introduced by the railroad supporters. The remnants of the 
Granger forces filibustered agunst this measure, but they were 
unable to prevent its passage, the vote being 56 to 30 in the 
Assembly and 30 to 7 in the Senate, and it became law upon / 
publication, March 1, 1876.^ phis measure 'was practically a \ 
total surrender of the principle of effective control of railroad / 

* Nalum, zzil. 57 (Juiuuy 97, 1876). See taUe above, (oUowing p. 58. 

* Le*, Grange linemtnt in Wiscimtin (Ms.), 33; WUcomin Slatttman, Novem- 
ber 13, 1S75, p. a; CBiiq>bell, in Witamtin in Three Centuries, iv. 377. 

* Wisconsin, DoaimetiU, 1876, 1. 9-11. 

* Wisconan State Grange, Proceedings, iv (1S76). 

* WiscoDBin State Agricultuial Society, TransacSiom, xlv. 363-370 (1876); 
AMStiMy Jttimal, 1876, p. 189. 

* See^MnnUji/imnMJ, 1S7G, index, p.91; Senate Jownal, 1876, p. 578. 
' Ibid. 3SJ, 365; AuemUy Journal, 1876, pp. 78, 900, ai j, 164-169, 304. 
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rates by the state and marks the end of the Granger railroad 
legislation of Wisconsin.' ] The new law provided for a sin^ 
commission with merelylupervisory powers in the place of the 
board established by the Potter law; there were sections pro- 
hibiting unreasonable charges and discrimination for like services 
from the same place; and the three principal roads of the state 
were limited in freight rates to the tariff in force on the St. 
Paul on June 15, 1872, a maximum which the roads had no desire 
to exceed. Finally all the sections of the Potter law except 
such as were merely formal or pertained to the powers of the 
commission to investigate and report, together with all the other 
restrictive legislation of 1874 and 1875, including the anti-pass 
law, were repealed. March 3, Governor Ludington appointed 
Dana C. Lamb as railroad commissioner.* The railroad ques- 
tion did not trouble the political waters of Wisconsin again for 
several years. 

SuuuASY OF State Legislation 

fThe four states in which the movement for restrictive railroad 
legislation during the seventies has been traced are those in 
which it achieved the most important results and in which it 
was most closely connected with the movement for agricultural 
organization. But the demand for the regulation of railroads 
made its appearance in nearly every state of the Union during 
the decade, and in a number of other states beddes the four 
already considered there was a more or less direct connection 
between this movement and the parallel one for agricultural 
organization, Iwhich, as has been seen, was equally widespread. 
This was particularly true in some of the other states of the 
upper Mississippi Valley, such as Missouri and Nebraska, and 
also in Catifomia and Oregon on the Pacific slope. 

In Missouri the agitation for state control of railroads presents 
many similarities to the contemporary movement in the neigh- 
boring state of Illinois. At the very beginning of the decade 

• Laws, 1876, cb. ravii. See also AppkUm'i Cycloftdia, 1876, p. 806; JVotJM, 
xsiii. 3 (July 6, 1876); Wisconsin SlaUsmait, Maich it, 1876, p. 1. 

* StmU* Journal, 1876, p. 489. 
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a demand for restrictive legislation made its appearance in the 
state and the Legislative Farmers' Club, organized at the session 
of 1871-72, had united action upon this subject as one of its 
purposes.' Nothing was accomplished, however, imtil the 
summer of 1874, when the farmers of the state began to desert 
the old political parties and joined together to form the Indepen- 
dent party with railroad regulation as its principal issue.* In 
October the state grange, representing about two tjiousajid 
local granges and nearly one hundred thousand farmers as mem- 
bers of the order, declared for the effective regulation of railways; » 
and the legislature responded at its next annual session in 1875 /^ 
by passing a railroad act for which the Illinois law of 1873 and 
the Potter law of Wisconsin were used as modeb.* This act 
fixed maximum rates for freight and passenger transportation 
and established a nulroad commission with extensive powers, 
but here, as in the other states, considerable difl&culty was 
experienced in enforcing the law. More important than this 
I legislation were the provisions relating to railroads which the 
' radical element succeeded in inserting in the new state constitu- 
' tion adopted in the fall of 1875.' These provisions, which ^ 
reflect the influence of similar provisions in the Illinois con- 
stitution of 1870, declare railroads to be public highways and the 
companies common carriers and subject to all the liabilities 
as such, prohibit any railroad from charging more for a less 
than for a greater distance, and make it obligatory upon the 
legislature to establish reasonable maximum rates and to pass 
laws to prevent unjust discrimination and extortion. The 
granting of free passes to state officers is also prohibited. 
iJThe railroad sections of this constitution and the ensuing 

■ Rural World, xxvj. 396 (December 16, 1871}- 

■ See above, p. 97. 

' Missouri State Grange, Proettdints, iii. 17, 46, 61-65 (October, 1874). See 
1I90 ibid. iv. 31, 48, 60, 71, 99 (December, 1873); Chicago Tribune, 1874, Jan- 
uary to, p. 1, January 13, p. 8; American Annual Cyclopedia, 1873, p. 519, 1874, 
p. 578. 

* Wuconsin Railroad Commissioii A^orlj, 1875, p. 38; Iowa Railroad Com- 
misdoa, Reports, 1878, p. 53; Afplttms Cyclepidali^js< P- Si9- 

* Ibid. 533. See Missouri constitution of 1875 in Thorpe, CoiutitiUiotu, iv. 
3364-^167 (Article Xn, lecUons 3, 4, 13, 13, 17, si, 24). 
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legislation met with the usual deaundatioa by rdlway oflSdals 
and were by no means always enforced,' but they indicated 
the determination of the people of Missouri and especially the 
farmers to subject railway corporations to state control, and 
they laid the basis for later and more efficient legislation. 

In Kansas and Nebraska the situation was somewhat different. 
These states were still largely undeveloped and the desire for 
more railroad facilities was so overpowering that little attentioa 
was paid to the question of regulation during the decade of the 
seventies. The order of Patrons of Husbandry, it is true, 
flourished vigorously in both states, and in Kansas there was 
also an Independent or farmers' party,* but these organizations 
were here interested in business cooperation, financial legislation, 
and general political " refonn " rather than in the railroad prob- 
lem, although the state granges did occasionally reflect the 
struggle which was gomg on in the other states of the Northwest 
by adopting resolutions expressing approval in general terms of 
state and national regulation of railroads.* In 1871 the people 
of Nebraska rejected a proposed constitution which contained 
articles prohibiting local aid to railway companies and the con- 
solidation of parallel or competing lines.* In 1875, however, 
another attempt to provide the state with a new constitution 
was successful, and this instrument reflects both the changing 
sentiment in the state and the influence of the asnstitutional 
and legislative enactments relative to raitioada in the other 
northwestern states.* As in many other state constitutions 
adopted during this decade, railroads were declared to be public 
highways and railroad companies common carriers, and the 
consolidation of parallel or competing lines was prohibited. 
The legislature was empowered to pass laws establishing rea- 

■ ThonuuAUen, ri«AiAvatfPn>UMt(puaph]et, 1875); AffMon's Cydoptdia, 
1S78, p. 579; Cullom Committee, Report, I. iii, U. 797-800. See kbo Hinouri 
RulnMd Commission, Reports, 1875, et seq. 

* See above, pp. 58, 91, 97. 

■ Kansas State Grange, Praeetdinp, i (July, 1873); F. H. IMsoo, " Railrowl 
Contiol in Nebraska," In PMtkal Sdenc* Qmrterty, liii. 617-^7 (Decemba, 



* American Aniuud Cyclopedia, 1871, p. 538. 
■ Thorpe, CoraUtutiotu, iv. 3381. 
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sonable maximum rates and was required to pass laws to prevent 
unjust discrimination, extortion, and other abuses of railway 
management In spite of the toandatory character of this 
last provision, the agitation for restrictive legislation did not 
become intense until near the close of the decade and no legisla- 
tion was secured until 1881.' In Kansas, likewise, the first 
law providing for state regulation of railroads was not enacted , 
until 1SS3.* 

On the Pacific coast, the farmers' organizations played a 
considerable part in movements for railway regulation during 
the decade of the seventies. The desire to curb the Central 
Pacific railroad, which practically controlled the transportation 
situation in California, was one of the causes for the oi^aniza- 
tion of the farmers of the state into clubs and granges, and for ^ 
the formation of the People's Independent party in 1873. At 
its very beginning the state grange resolved " to labor for the 
reduction of railroad fares and freights, by using all legitimate 
means to obtain the necessary legislation " and its proceedings 
are filled with resolutions, addresses, and reports of transporta- 
tion committees discussing the railroad problem and demanding 
the establishment of maximum rates and other restrictive 
legislation.* In 1874 restrictive bills passed both houses of the 
legislature but neither became law.* At the next sesdon in 
1876, however, what was known as the O'Connor bill was enacted 
into law.* This measure established an appointive railroad 
commission, defined and prohibited extortion and discrimination, 
and limited the granting of free passes. The comnus^on, how- 
ever, was given no specific control over rates, the provisions 
of the bill proved to be too general to be of any value, and the 
contest was carried into the constitutional convention of 1878. 

' Dixcm, in PofitKoJ&Mnce Qiutrfarfy, xiii. 617-647 (December, 1898)) CuUom 
Committee, Report, i. 113, ii. 1133. 
■ Ibid. i. 101. 

• Carr, PatTom of Husbandry, 81, 87, 95. i34. "39. '43, iS». 176; Nalian, nd. 
a (July I, 1875); Califomia Pairm, July ifl, 1877, p. sj Prairie Farmtr, lUv. jss 
(November 8, 1873). 

* Anurican Anniutl Cyciopedia, 1874, p. too. 

' Appttlm's Cytloftdia, 1876, p. 83; H. H. Banctolt, Bislory efCalifemM, viL 
Si6-8aS; Cullom Conunittee, Rtpcrt, i. 87. 
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The control of this body was in the hands of the Keam^te 
or Workingmen's party aided by the organized farmers of the 
state, and the outcome, so far as railroad regulation was con- 
cerned, was the enactment of the most radical proviaons ever 
embodied in a state constitution,^ All railroad and other 
transportation companies were declared to be common carriers 
and subject to legislative control; and the granting of passes 
to state officers, pooling with other carriers, and discrimination 
between places or persons, were prohibited. The constitutiwi 
also made provision for an elective railway commission with the 
power of fixing maximum rates, which should be deemed by the 
courts to be conclusively just and reasonable. A law along 
the line of these provisions was enacted in 1880; but the agita- 
tion which had produced them soon died down, and the commis- 
sion does not appear to have subjected the management of 
railroads to any considerable restrictions.* 

In Oregon also, the Patrons of Husbandry were active in 
demanding railroad regulation during the seventies, and the 
farmers' Independent party, which played a considerable part 
in the election of 1S74, declared for legislation fixing railroad 
charges.* In 1875, the platformsof all three parties. Democratic, 
Republican, and Independent, declared for legblation to contrd 
railroads;* but no law was forthcoming. Again in 1876 the 
state grange denounced the " exorbitant rates "■ and " oppres- 
sive monopoly " of the railroad companies and called upon the 
local granges to petition the legislature for relief.' Nothing 
was accomplished by this agitation, and it was not until 1885 
that a restrictive railway measure was enacted in Oregon.* 
On the other hand, a reflection of the Granger railway legislation 
of the North Central states is seen in the railroad provisions 
of the constitution adopted by the new state of Colorado in 

) Bancroft, California, vii. cfa. zv; Thorpe, ConsUiuii^ns, i. 437-443; Cullom 
Committee, Reforl, i. 86. 

* CuUom Committee, Report, I. 87; Banoott, California, vii. 399, 403-406. 

* Chicago Tribune, April 17, 1874, p. 5. 

* Appklon't Cyclopedia, 1875, p. 609. 

■ Oregon Sute Grange, Procetdinp, iii. 16, 31, 41 (Septembn, 1876}. 

* Cullom Committee, Report, L 119. 
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1876." These proviaons, whidi empowered the general assembly 
to alter or repea] charters and forbade unreasonable discrimina' 
tion, do not appear to have been the result of any particular 
agitation at the time and were not followed up by restrictive 
l^slation imtil the middle of the next decade. 

The Granger movement for railroad regulation had its origin, 
as has been seen, in Illinois and the neighboring states of the ^^ 
upper Mississippi Valley during the later sixties. At about the 
same time another movement for the regulation or rather super- 
vision of railroads was getting under way in another part of the 
country. It will be desirable to glance at this movement briefly 
because its influence was mingled with the Granger influence 
in the railway legislation of many of the eastern and southern 
states, and indeed of several of the Granger states themselves 
after the movement which b^an there had spent itself. Even 
before the Civil War, railroad commissions for various purposes , 
had been established in several of the New England states; 
but it was not imtil the latter part of the decade 1860-70, when 
the abuses of railway management were arousing the people 
throughout the country, that any serious attempt was made 
to secure state supervision. In 1869 Massachusetts established 
a railroad commission, to which practically no mandatory 
authority was given, but which, by the application of the force 1/ 
of publicity, was able to exercise considerable influence over the 
management of railroads; and this commission, like the manda- 
tory conunission of Illinois established by the laws of 187 1 and 
1873, has served as a model for simitar boards in a number of 
other states.* 

The movement which led to the establishment of this Massa- 
chusetts commission seems to have started with the commercial 
rather than the agricultural class, and no evidence has been found 
that the order of Patrons of Husbandry in Massachusetts inter- 
ested itself at all in the subject of railroad regulation during the 
period. In New Hampshire and Vermont also, the Grangers 

* Thoipe, Cotatitutiens, i. 504-506. 

* On the Massachusetts comnusson, see Adams, SaUreadt, 137-143; Johnson, 
Amerkan RaUviay Tramporlaiion, isi-3ss; Massachusetts Railroad Conu 
Rtparit, 1870, el seq.; Cullom Committee, Rtport, i. 66-71. 
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were not at first eq>eciaUy interested in the railroad problem 
and in each of these states the state granges accepted and thanked 
the raihoad companies for reduced rates to the annual sessions.' 
Later in the decade, however, these state granges are found 
complaining of high rates and discriminations in railway service I 
and asking for legislation to remedy the evils. The New Hamp- 
shire State Grange addressed a petition to the legislature along 
these lines in 1879 and it was claimed that the passage by the 
Hoiise of Representatives of a bill to equalize railroad rates and , 
abolish free passes was a result of this petition.* This measure 
was rejected by the Senate but a " short haul " law was enacted 
prohibiting higher transportation rates for a less than a greater 
distance on the same line.* The influence of the Grange may 
also have been a factor in securing the Vermont " short haul " 1 
law of 1S82, and the New Hampshire law of 1S83 establishing I 
a rammis^on with power to fix maximum rates.* 

The farmers do not appear to have played any special part 
in the movement in New York which led to the Hepburn report 
/of 1879 and the law of 1883, and the law itself was of the Massa- 
chusetts or supervisory rather than the Granger type.* In 
Pennsylvania, however, the constitution adopted in 1873 shows 
clearly the infiuence of the Illinois constitution of 1870 in pro- 
vi»ons forbidding free passes, unjust discrimination, and the 
consolidation of competing lines.' The legislation which ensued 
in 1874 was of a very conservative character,' and there seems 
to be no indication that the Grange or any other farmers' organ- 

' New HainpsIiireStateGraiige,i'rM:Mrfnt;f,iii.37 (December, 1S76); Vemtoot 
SUte Grange, Proceedings, iv. ig (December, 1875). 

■ Nen Hampshire Sute Gianse, Proeudings, vii (iS8o). 

■ Culli>m Committee, Report, i. i it. 

* Ibid. 117, 13J. 

* Hugo Meyer, Covemmenl lUfulatien of Railvioy Rattt, 916-130. See alio 
tndatlrial Agt, Novembec 13, 1S73, p. 4, and New YoA St«te Grange, Preeteimp, 
ti Uaouary, 1375). 

* See Article XVI, sectioa lo, and Article XVII, sectioiis i, 3, 4, 8, 10, in 
Tboipe, CotutUulUms, v. 3144-3147. C(, IDinois State Fanners' Auodation, 
JVoMttfiKp, ii. 34-36 (December, 1873)1 Wisconsin Railroad Comininion, A/«rti, 
1874, p. 80. 

' CuUom Committee, Ae^eri, i. 131-114. Steaiao Apfhlen'tCyd«pcdia,iSj9, 
p.7>9- 
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ization was actively engaged in agitating for railroad regulation 
in Pennsylvania. 

In Ohio, Indiana, and Micb^ao, however, the sentiments of 
the farmers on the railroad question were somewhat the same as 
in Illinois and Wiscon^ and they made use of their organiza- 
tions to agitate for restrictive legislation, but without any 
considerable success. A law was enacted in ^uo^in 1873 fixing 
a TnaTi'miim freight rate of five cents per ton mile and containing 
a " short haul" clause; ' but no provision was made for its enforce- 
ment and the Station on the part of the farmers* organizations 
continued.* When the state grange met for its first annual 
session in 1874, a proposition to ask for reduced rates on the 
return fare was voted down on the ground that the members 
should not put themselves under obligations to the railroad 
companies. This was followed up at the next session in March, 
1875, by a resolution demanding legislation to subject railroad 
corporations to the control of state authority,* but the legislature 
failed to respond. 

In Indiana a somewhat ^nular ^tuatlon prevailed. The 
state grange complained of the mismanagement of railroads 
in 1873, and in 1874 adopted a resolution asking for laws to make 
the railroads " serve the people instead of ruling them, and com- 
pel them to carry passengers and freights at rates in proportion 
to the actual cost of the road, and local in proportion to through 
freights";* but no legislation of the sort was secured during 
the decade. Michigan enacted a law in 1873 establishing a 
single commissioner with supervisory powers and limiting 

1 CuIIom Conuaittee, Seport, i. 119; WiicoDsiD RaOroad CommissioD, Stperit, 
1874, p. 80. Ohio had Bangle railroad cominiasiiHierwithMlvuoTypawnsaseMly 
aa 1867. Ibid. In January, 1S73, a ttate agricultuial convention requested 
l^sladon ta limit frdgbt and passenger charges and prevent discrimination. 
Cinanmiili Semi-Weekiy GaitlU, January 10, 1873. This may have had some 
influence on the ensuing legislation. 

■ Chicote Tribune, June rS, 1873, p. 5. SeealaoCiiieinHatiStmi-WtMyGauUe, 
September a6, 1873, p. 5 ( " The Ohio Campaign " ) and October iS, 1873, p. 4 
( " Capturing the Grangers " ). 

> Ohio State Grange, ProcMtftnft, 1. 9, 32, a6 (1S74), ii. 19,37(1875)1 Ellis, in 
OUo Parmer, c. 471 (December 19, 1901). 

* Prairie Farmer, xliv- 403 (December 30, 1873); inHi«ii» State Grange, Pn- 
aedinft, iv. 30 (November, 1874). 
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passenger fares to three cents per mile.* The fanners were not 
satisfied with this and in January, 1874, the state grange de- 
manded " such legislation as will . . . compel all railroad 
companies to carry passengers and freight at reasonable imiform 
rates." * No response was made by the legislature to this 
demand, and the Grange does not appear to have been a factor 
of considerable importance in securing any of the Michigan 
railway legislation. 

In the states of the South the railroad enactments of the 
period seem to have been, for the most part, reflections of the 
Granger enactments of the northwestern states rather than the 
results of internal agitation. Besides Missouri, which has 
already been considered, seven southern states adopted new 
constitutions during the years 1871-80.* These states were 
', Alabama, 1875; Arkansas, 1874; Georgia, 1877; Louisiana,', 
1S79; North Carolina, 1876; Texas, 1S76; and West Virginia,' 
1872; and in all but two of the new constitutions — those of 
North Carolina and Louisiana — the influence of the Illinois: 
constitution and the other railroad enactments of the north-' 
western states is clearly discernible. Most of these constitutions, 
and this includes that of Louisiana also, declare railroads to be 
public highways, and the companies common carriers, but the 
most distinctively Granger secUons are those which make it 
the duty of the legislatures to pass laws to regulate freight and 
passenger charges and to prevent discriminations. Mandatory 
provisions of this sort are found in every one of the five con- 
stitutions. In addition, the constitutions of Alabama, Texas, 
and West Virginia forbade the consolidation of parallel or 
competing lines,* and those of Alabama and Arkansas contained 
provi»ons against the issuance of free passes to public officials. 
The constitution of Arkansas also contained a " short haul " 

1 Cullom Ci>iniiiiUee, Report, i. appendix, 34-36; Iowk Railroad CommiaBiMi, 
Repcrls, 1S78, p. 53; MicbigBD Railroad CommiiaioD, Reports, 1873, etseq, 

■ Midugan State Grange, Procudings, i. 31 (1S74]. See tSao ibid. ii. 31, vi 
(1875, 1878). 

* Foe these conidtudms, eee Thorpe, ConttUutiota. 

* In the caie of West Virginia Uiis was pennitted with the consent of the Icgis- 
, btture. 
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clause applying to all traffic on the same line in the same direc- 
tion, and rebatii^ was prohibited by the constitution of Georgia. 

Legislation in accordance with these constitutional require- 
ments followed in most of the states. Here again the influence 
of the more distinctively Granger legislation of the northwestern 
states is seen, llie West Virginia act of 1873 divided the 
railroads into classes and established complete schedules of 
freight rates; * the Arkansas act of 1873, adopted a year before 
the new constitution went into effect, and the Texas acts of 
1876, 1879, and 1882 established maximum rates in general 
terms; and the acts of Georgia in 1879 and Alabama in 1S81 
established railroad commis^ons with power to regulate rates.* 
Although this legislation was influenced indirectly by the 
Granger movement, the farmers of the South, and more par- 
ticularly the Patrons of Husbandry, do not, as a rule, seem to 
have played any considerable part in the movement.* Thus the 
state grange of Texas, at its organization in 1873, declared that 
it was not ant^onistic to railroads but recognized the benefits 
conferred by them, and later it endeavored to secure congres- 
sional aid for a Texas and Pacific railway; * while the Southern 
Farmers' Monthly in 1880 advised the farmers of Georgia to 
keep out of the controversy over railroad legislatioa in that 
state.* 

There are some instances, however, of Grange agitation for 
railroad regulation in the southern states; in Arkansas, for 
example, the state grange memorialized the legislature in 1877 

* This&ctremftiiied on thettatute books (or some time, but it Usaidtohftve been 
ineffective. CuUom Committee, Report, i. 134. 

■ CuUom Committee, Btporl, i. 78-66, 131; AppMon's Cyclopedia, 1S79, p. 
430. For railroad opposition to this legislation, see E. P. Alexander, Seply lo 
CiretdarNa. ig of the Railroad Commission of Alabama (pamphlet, 1S81) andH. S. 
Hkines, The Railroads and the State (pamphlet, 1879). 

■ This condu^on is based upon the examination of a large number of pro- 
nedin^ of southern state granges and southem agricultural papers of the 

* Texas State Grange, Uinates, 7, 10 (October, 1S73 and April, 1S74), Pro- 
ceedings, i. 11, 18(1874); National Grange, Proceedings, viii. 85-8S (February, 
1S75); Resolutions of Letistatures, Boards of Trade, Slate Granges, etc., Pmoring 

la Ike Texas and Pacific Rashoay (pamphlet, 1874). 
' Soulkent Farmer^ UonMy (Savannah), iii. 314 (July, 1880). 
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for a law establishing maximum rates, but at the same time 
committees were appointed to secure reduced rates by n^otiat- 
ing with the railroads and by contracting to give all bu^ess 
of Grangers to certain lines,' a treating with the enemy which 
would not have been countenanced by the northwestern granges 
for a moment. In Virginia and Tennessee, likewise, the state 
granges were interested in efforts to secm-e reduced rates by 
negotiations with the companies; but the Virginia Grai^ 
appointed a committee in 1874 to memorialize the legislature 
for a law prohibiting free passes.* The next year the Virginia 
legislature did pass an act designed to prevent discrimination 
in charges, but this was superseded in 1877 by the establishment 
of a commisdon of the Massachusetts type with supervisory 
and advisory powers.' The state grange of South Carolina 
appealed to the legislature in 1877 and 1878 for laws to prevent 
discrimination and other evils in railroad management. A 
conservative law, but one which was approved by the officials 
of the grange, was enacted in 1878.* The influence of the Patrons 
may also have been a factor in securing the more radical .restric- 
tive legislation of 1881.' In Kentucky and Tennessee, also, 
the agitation of the neighboring states was reflected in attempts 
to enact radical railroad laws about 1875, and the Grangers 
seem to have taken part in these to some extent, but no legisla- 
tionwas secured in either state during the decade.' 
\ As a result of this survey of state legislation for the controt 
of railroads dining the decade of the seventies it is evident 
that the Granger movement was a considerable factor in pro- 
curing and shaping the course of this legislation in a large number 
of states, while its indirect influence can be traced in the railroad • 

I Arkansas State Grange, Proceedings, v. ij, 34 (1875). 

* Virsmia State Grange, Proctedings, Special Bcssion, 34, 34 (1S74); TcnooMe 
State Grange, Procttdingt, iJ. 39 (1875). 

* WiKonsin Raikoad CommissioD, Reperli, 1S75, p. 39; Cullom Committee, 
Report, 1. 13J-134. 

* South CaioUna State Grange, Mmule Boob (Mb.), 75, 88, 100. 

* CuUom CoQunittee, Seforl, i. 135. 

* Tennessee State Grange, Precudings, li. 31, 39, 48, 57, 61, ti, 66 (February, 
1875); Wisconsin Railroad Commisnon, Reports, tSjs, p. 40; Culiom Committee, 
R4pon, L 107, 137. 
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- enactmentsof nearly every state which has attempted to solve ' 
the prob lem, j fither during the period or since. Several of the 
principal features of American railway legislation can be looked 
upon as primarily Granger in their origin. Among these are 
(i) the estabUshment of schedules of maximum rates by direct 
legislative enactment, a method which has been generally 
superseded so far as freight charges are concerned by (2) the 
establishment of a commission with authority to draw up sched- 
ules of maximum rates; (3) the establishment of the maximum 
rates, whether fixed by the legislature or by a commission, as 
^■ffw/oatf evidence of reasonableness before the courts; (4) the 
attempt to prevent discrimination between places by pro rata 
or " short haul " clauses; {5) the attempt to preserve competi- 
tion by forbidding the consolidation of parallel lines; (6) the 
prohibition of the granting of free passes to pubhc officials. 
Some of these features have been found by experience to be 
unsatisfactory or inconsistent with each other — for example 
the attempt to preserve competition as a vital force in keeping 
down rates and at the same time to prevent discrimination 
between places has been practically .a failure — but, on the 
whole, it is not too much to say that^e ftmdamental principles 
upon which American regulation of railroads by legislation has 
developed were first worked out in the Granger states of the 
Northwest during the decade of the seventies^ 
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CHAPTER VI 

GRANGER RAILWAY LEGISLATION (CONTINUED) 
The Granger Cases and the Supreme CotjRT 
^Perhaps the most important results of the Granger railroad 
legislati<m are to be found in the series of decisions of the United 
States Supreme Court in what have always been known as the 
Granger casesH These cases were the first to bring before this 
high judicial iiiounal the question of the right of a state govern- 
ment to fix maximum rates for raihoad freights a.nd fares and 
warehouse charges, and though parts of these decisions have 
been reversed by later decisions! the fimdamental principle of 
the right of a state to regulate a ousiness which is public in its 
nature, a principle which was established by these cases, has 
been maintained and constantly applied ever since.) No true 
conception of the present status of the law as to railway regula- 
tion can be obtained without an understanding of the principles 
involved in the Granger cases. 

In the October term of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, 1876, decisions were handed down together in the cases 
of Munn v. Illinois; Chicago, Burlington, and Quincy Railroad 
Company v. Iowa; Peik v. Chicago and Northwestern Railroad 
Company and Lawrence v. Same; Chicago, Milwaukee, and 
St. Paul Railroad Company v. Ackley; Winona and St, Peter 
R^lroad Company v. Blake; Southern Minnesota Railroad 
Company v. Coleman; and Stone v. Wisconsin.' In a dissent- 
ing opinion on the last of these cases Justice Field sp<^e of them 
as the " Granger cases," presumably because the legi^tion of 
Illinois, Wisconsin, Iowa, and Minnesota which gave rise to 
them had been generally spoken of as the Granger laws. With 

I 94 United Sl<tl« Stportt, 113 et teg.; niinou Railroad Commiiaan, Kep«rtt, 
1877, pp. S-»7- 
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these cases might be included Ruggles r. Dlinois,* decided in 
1S83, in which also one of these laws was in question, and which 
waaj pdded on the same principles.* 
r^i the first of these Granger cases, Munn r. Illinois, the 
question involved was not the right of a state to regulate rail- 
roads but the validity of the Illinois law of 1871 fixing maTJiviiiTn 
rates for the storage of grain in the elevators of Chicago. In 
this decision, however, were laid down the fundamental prin- 
I dples whicfc were followed in the other cases arisii^ out of the 
railroad la ws J and, moreover, the warehouse act in question 
was as much a Granger law as any of the restrictive raihroad 
acts. The way in which this case arose has been described in 
a previous section.' The supreme court of Illinois had decided 
the case against the warehousemen in 1874 and it had then been 
carried to the United States Supreme Court. There the at- 
torneys for the appellants claimed that the act in question was 
repugnant to three separate sections of the federal constitution: 
Article I, section 8, which conferred upon Congress the power 
to regulate interstate commerce; Article I, section 9, which for- 
bade preference to the ports of one state over those of another; 
and Amendment XIV, which prohibited a state from deprivii^ 
any person of property without due process of law. 

The opinion of the court, delivered by Chief- Justice Waite, 
considered the last of these objections first. It was pointed out 
that it had long been customary, both in England and America, 

* loS United Stales, 516. This case presented no new fcfttures but came up 
too late to be decided with the other Granger cases. See above, p. 153. 

* For discusdon of the principles involved in these cases, see James K. Edsall, 
" The Granger Cases and the Police Power," in American Bar Association, Reports, 
X. 888-316 (1887); W. E. Duntiar, "Slate Regulation of Prices and Bates," in 
Quarterly J »umai of Economics, ix. ios-ai (April, 1895); Alton D, Adams, " Rea- 
sonable Sates," in Jotrnal of Polilital Economy, xii. 79-97 (December, 1903), 
reprinted in W. Z. Ripley, Sailway Problems, ch. ixiii; H. S. Smalley, Railroad 
Rale Control in its Legal Aspects (American Economic Association, Publkations, 3d 

, series, vii. no. 1), reprinted in part in Ripley, Rail-way Problems, ch. zxiv; A)l>ert 
Stickoey , Slate Control of Trade and Commerce by National or Stale A uthority, ch. iv; 
J. F. Hudson, The Railvays and the Republic, ch. iv; Halion, xxiv. 143 (March 8, 
1877). See also David A. Wells, " How will the Supreme Court Dedde tbe 
Granger Railroad Cases ? " in Nation, xii. 181-384 (October 39, 1S74). 
■ See above, p. 143. 
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to fix by law majrimiim rates of charges for ferries, comnKNk 
carriers, backmen, bakers, miUeis, wharfingers, innkeepers, 
etc., and that such regulation had never been considered as 
necessarily depriving the owner of property without due process 
of law. The basis of this right of regulation is to be found in. 
the fact that the property in question has been devoted to a use 
in which the public has an interest and is therefore subject 
to be controlled by the public for the conunon good. It then 
renuuned to consider whether the business of warehousemen in 
Chicago was one in which the public had such an interest as 
would justify its regularion by the state. After pointing out 
its great extent and importance, the large nimiber of people 
affected by it, and the fact that it might be a virtual monopoly, 
the court reached the conclusioQ that " if any bu^ess can be 
clothed ' with a public interest and cease to be juris privad 
only,' this has been." 

The attorneys for the warehousemen had insisted that, even 
admitting the public interest in the business, the owners were 
enUtled to a reasonable compensation for the use of their prop- 
erty and that what is reasonable is a judicial and not a legislative 
question. To this the court replied that the practice had been 
otherwise, and that if the right to regulate existed at all, it 
implied the right to fix maximum charges. " We know that 
this is a power which may be abused, but that is no argu- 
ment against its existence. For protection against abuses 
by legislation, the people must resort to the polls, not to the 
courts." 

In answer to the objection based upon the power of Congress 
to regulate interstate commmerce, it was admitted that the ware- 
houses might inddentally become connected with interstate 
commerce; but it was declared that " certainly until Congress 
acts in reference to their interstate relations the state may 
exercise all the powers of government over them, even though 
in so doing it may indirectiy operate upon commerce outside 
its immediate jurisdiction." Finally the remaining objection, 
based upon section 9 of Article I, of the federal constitution, 
was brushed aside with the remark that the section in question 
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was a limitation upon the powers of Congress and in no respect 
affected the states. The judgment of the supreme court of 
Illinois was therefore affirmed. 

To this decision of the court, Justices Field and Strong dis- 
sented and Justice Field prepared a long dissenting opinion 
which was concurred in by Justice Strong. In this opmion, the 
ground was taken that the act in question was invahd because 
it amounted to a deprivation of property without due process 
of law. The basis of the precedents dted of the regulation 
of ferries, common carriers, etc., was declared to be, not the 
pubhc interest in the business, but the fact that there was 
some special privilege granted by the state which of course 
gave to the state the right to regulate the conditions under 
which the privilege should be enjoyed. The warehousemen of 
Chicago enjoyed no such special right or privilege, and therefore 
their charges could not justly be interfered with.* 

The court next took up the railroad cases. The public nature 
of the railway business had been specifically declared by the 
Supreme Court in 1873 in the case of Olcott v. The Supervisors * 
and so it was possible to apply the general principle enunciated 
in Muim v. Illinois. There was, however, another point to 
be considered. The famous Dartmouth College case* had 
determined that a charter was a contract in the meaning of 
Article I, section 10, of the United States constitution, which pro- 
hibits a state from impairing the obligation of contracts, and 
the railroads, through their attorneys, maintained that the 
charters granted to them, either directly or by implication, the 
right to fix the charges, and that in consequence the state was 

1 The dissentiiig judge* bftrdly eat&blish«d their contention, [or it is difficult to 
see why the state could not cortsidei the right to operate a warehouse as a special 
privilege as well as the right to conduct a ferry, an inn, or a bakeshop. It seems 
thaX the doctrine of public interest ia really the basis for requiring special grants, 
frmochises, or licenses in all these cases. The dissenting opinioD does make it plain, 
however, that the majority of the court had laid down no satisfactory rule for dis- 
tinguishing between a business that h juris privnti and one that has been " clothed 
with « public interest." Cf. Dunbar, " State Regulation," in Quarkrly JourniH 
tf Economics, ix. .105-331. 

* 16 Wallact, 678. See above, p. 11. 

* 4 WhtaiOH, 518. 
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estopped from interfering. In the first of these cases — Chicago, 
Burtington, and Quincy KaUroad Company v. Iowa, an appeal 
from the Circuit Court of the United States for the district of 
Iowa — the opinion of the coiut apphed the principle of Mmm t. 
Illinois. It was admitted that the charter was a contract 
which could not be impaired by a state law; but it was pointed 
out that the charter in question was obtained under the general 
incorporation law of Iowa, which reserved to the legislature 
the right to make rules and regulations. 

In Peik v. Chicago and Northwestern Railway Company and 
Lawrence v. same, both Wisconsin cases, the special point in- 
volved was a provision in the charter of the company by which 
it was specifically authorized " to demand or receive such sum 
or sums of money for the transportation of persons and pr<q>- 
erty, and for the storage of property, as it shall deem reason- 
able." The railroad attorneys maintained that by this express 
grant the state was estopped from regulating the charges of 
the company. It was shown, however, that the state constitu- 
tion, in force when the charter was granted, contained a provision 
declaring that all acts creating corporations "may be altered 
or repealed by the legislature at any time after their passage," • 
and the court held that this restriction permitted the legisla- 
ture to place the corporation on the same footing as a natural 
person. 

The question of interstate commerce was brought up in these 
cases again, as the Wisconsin law appUed to all shipments taken 
up or set down within the state. The court here went even 
further than in Munn v. Illinois by declaring that " until Con- 
gress acts in reference to the relations of this company to inter- 
state commerce, it is certainly within the power of Wisconsin 
to regulate its fares, etc., so far as they are of domestic concern." 
/ With regard to the reasonableness of the rates fixed, the court 
declared as in Munn v. Illinois that it was bound by the limit 
fixed by the legislature and " if it has been improperly fixed, 
the legislature, got the courts, must be appealed to for the 
change." : The principles of Munn v. Illinois and Chicago, 
' See above, p. tn. 
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Burlington, and Quincy Railway Company v. Iowa were there- 
fore ^plied and the decrees of the lower court affirmed. 

In another Wiscon^ case — Chicago, Milwaukee, and 
St. Paul Railway Company v. Ackley — the question involved 
was the right of the company to recover more than the maTiiniim 
fixed by the law, for transportation performed, by showing that 
the charge was no more than reasonable compensation. In 
accordance with the previous decisions the court determined 
that " the limit of recovery is that prescribed by the statute." 
The Minnesota cases — Winona and St. Peter Railway Company 
V. Blake and Southern Minnesota Railway Company v. Cole- 
man — presented no new points, there being nothing in the 
charters " limiting the power of the State to regulate the rates 
of charge " ; and the case of Stone v. Wisconsin merely decided 
that a railroad charter granted by the territory, but not accepted 
nor the company oi^anized imtil aftet the admission of the 
state, was subject to the reserved right of alteration contained 
in the state constitution. 

To all of these cases Justices Field and Strong dissented and 
in connection with the last a dissenting opinion was presented 
covering the whole series. In Munn v. Illinois, as has been seen, 
these justices dissented on the ground that the business in ques- 
tion did not depend upon any special grant or privilege. This, 
of course, would not apply to the railroad cases, so the justices 
here based their dissent on the contractual character of the 
charters, holding that implied rights and privileges were as 
inviolable as those expressed. It was further asserted that the 
reserved power to alter all laws creating corporations " should 
not, in common honesty, be so used as to destroy or essentially 
impair the value of mortgages and other obligations executed 
u ndeLe xpress authority of the state." 

fTa kiag the decisions of these Granger cases as a whole, the v 
following propositions are established: 

(i) A state may, imder the police power, regulate, to the 
extent of fixing maximum charges, any business which is pub- 
lic in its nature or which has been "clothed with a public 
interest." 
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(3) The warehouse business (ia C h i ca g o) and the business 
of operating a raih'oad are sufficiently of a public nature to be 
subject to such regulation by the state. 

(3) At least until Congress acts in the premises, a state 
may regulate interstate commerce so far as its citizens are 
affected. 

(4) Although a railroad charter is a contract, it does not 
interfere with the right of a state to regulate charges unless it 
contains a direct stipulation to that effect, and the charters 
are subject to reservations contained in the general laws under 
which they are obtained or in the state constitutions.' 

(5) The courts are not competent to review the questi(m 
of the reasonableness of charges fixed by the legislature, or 
in other words the power of the state to regulate rates is subject 
to no restraint by the courts. 

Of these five propositions, the first, second, and fourth have 
been reaffirmed in many later cases^'have been consistently 
followed by the state courts,Jand can be considered as perma* 
nently estabhshed. /TThe tliim and fifth, on the other hand, have 
been completely rei^ersed by later decisions of the United States 
Supreme Court 

It was not until eleven years after the ded^on of the Granger 
cases that Congress finally enacted a law to regulate interstate 
commerce. During most of this period the courts and the 
legislatures, as a rule, acted upon the assumption that it was 
within the province of a state to regulate inter- as well as intra- 
state commerce in so far as its citizens were affected thereby.: 
Indeed it seems to have been believed by some that the whole 
field of railroad regulation might be covered by state action 
and that there would be no need of federal regulation. In 1886, 
however, the case of the Wabash, St. Louis and Pacific Railway 

* The question as to whether a legislaturt could gnwt a valid diaiter conuining 
a contract which would leatrain future legidatures from icguiatiof; charges, and 
thus in effect limit the police power of the state, was not involved in any of these 
cases but the implication (n>m the opinion in Peik v. Ctucago and NoTthweatcni 
Railway Company would seem to be that it could. See, however, Edsal], " The 
Granger Cases and the Police Power," in American Bai Aasodation, Rtportt, x. 
301-316. 
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Conq>any r. Illimits,^ decided by the supreme court of Illinois 
along the lines of the decisions in the Granger cases, was carried 
to the United States Supieme Court, and gave rise to a decision 
that no state can exercise any control over commerce which 
passes beyond its limits. This decision, which has ever since 
been accepted as the correct interpretation of the federal con- 
stitution on the subject, put an end to the attempts of state i/ 
govenunents to regulate interstate commerce and gave an 
added impetus to the movement which resulted in the enact- 
ment by Congress of the interstate commerce act of 1887.-* 

The principle that the right of a state to fix maximum rates / 
is imlimited and therefore not subject to judicial review was 
practically unquestioned for nine years after the decision of 
the Granger cases. In 1885, however, Chief-Justice Waite, 
in delivering an opmion in t^ Mississippi case of Stone ». Far- 
mers' Loan and Trust Company,* intimated that the courts 
would interfere to prevent such regulation as would amount 
to " a taking of private property for public use without just 
compensation, or without due process of law." This was a 
"mere obiter dictum in this case; but it left the status of the law 
on the point in doubt until finally, in 1890, in Chicago, Mil- 
waukee and St. Paul Railway Company v. Minnesota,* the 
Supreme Court declared a Minnesota law invalid because it 
denied a judicial hearing as to reasonableness of rates. There 
has been considerable doubt as to the exact scope of this decision. 
Jxistice Bradley prepared a long and vigorous dissenting opinion, 
concurred in by Justices Gray and Lamar, in which he declared 
that it practically overruled the Grai^er cases. On the other 
hand, in Budd v. New York, decided in 1893, the court seemed 
to return in a measure to the older position and denied that 
the Granger cases had been reversed. Step by step, however, 
the courts have since been building up the doctrine of judicial 

> iii Uniltd Stala, iS7- 

■ Cf. Hudstm, The Railways and the BepiMie (3d ed., 18S9), 319 and note; 
CuDom Committee, Report, i. 34-38; Johnsoa, Amerkan Railway Trans portalUm, 

* 116 VnUtd Slates, 307. 

* 134 United Stales, 418. 
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review of the leasonableness of rates fixed by l^islatioc, a 
doctrine which has materially limited the rights of the state 
to regulate railway charges.' 

In spite of these later developments, /me fundamental prin* 
dple of the Granger cases still stands, and no one today questions 
the existence of a right on the part of a state to regulate, to the 
extent of fixing reasonable TnaTrimnm charges, raiiroads and 
other businesses of a pubUc nature. \ Upon the establishment 
of this right has depended the vOtRmnou!! restrictive railroad 
legislation of the last forty years. 

The Agitation for Federal Regulation * 

The Granger agitation for gover nmen t control of railroads 
had not been under way very longTbeforeTT Jwcame evident 
to many that the problem was national in its scope and that 
the evils complained of could not be entirely removed by even 
the most radical state legislari£>^77 It was believed by some that 
a state might exercise jurisdiction over any railroad traffic 
taken up or set down within its borders; the early Granger laws 
were framed with this intention; and the United States Supreme 
Court upheld this opinion in 1S76.* It soon became evident, 
however, that economic conditions made any effective r^ulation 
of interstate traffic by state laws practically impossible, and 
that any serious attempt to enforce such legislation by several 
states would lead to great confu^on.* It was natural, then, 
, that ^ there i^ould be' a demand for federal legislation to supple- 
ment the Granger laws which were being passed in the western 
stat^. 

* Smalley, Railroad Rait Control (American Economic Association, PtMitatitia, 
3d series, vii. no. a); Adam*, " ReosoDable Rates," in Journal of PolUiail Ecoit' 
omy, xii. 79-971 Dunbu, " State Regulatiaa," in Quarterly Journal 0} Ecanemia, 
«■ 305-333- 

' On this general topic see L. H. Haney, A CoHgressional Biilory of RaUioay), 
r5jo-i£57, chs. zii, ni, nii. Thisiection was written btfare a copy of the ibove 
came to hand. 

' See above, iq>. 108-113. 

* See E. J. James, The Aptation for Federal lUgulatuit of Rolhtoyt (American 
Economic Asaodation, PMkatiatu, lat seriea, ii no. 3). 
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The first serious consideration of the regulation of railroad l^ 
rates by Congress was in the second session of the Fortieth-^ 
Congress (1S67-68). At this session the Senate committee \. 
on commerce was instructed to consider the expediency of estab- 
lishing mftTimiim rates on interstate roads,* and the House 
coimnittees on judiciary and on roads and canals were instructed 
to inquire into the constitutional power of Congress to regulate 
rates on railroads engaged in interstate commerce.* The first 
two of these committees failed to report, but on June 9, 1S68, 
the House committee oQ roads and canals submitted the first 
report which was ever made to Congress on the subject of rail- 
road regulation.* In this report, the committee declared not 
only that Congress had the power to regulate interstate traffic 
on r^lroads, but that such regulation would be expedient. 
The appointment of a select committee to consider. the subject 
and prepare a bill was suggested in the report, but the House 
took no further action.* Resolutions instructing committees 
to investigate the subject were also adopted by both houses 
of the Forty-first Congress,* and the first bills looking toward 
a general system of federal control of railroad rates were intro- 
duced into the House of Representatives in the second session 
of the Forty-second Congress." One of these, introduced by ^ 
Mr. McCayy of Iowa, was entitled, a bill " to require imifonn *^ 
charges for transporting freight and passengers by railroad 
companies and other common carriers, and to prevent unjust 

■ Senate Journal, 40 Congiets, 1 seauon, 76; Congreisionol GUbe, 543. 

' House Journal, 456, 640, CoMpeisional Gtobe, 1631, 1331. It is interesting 
to note that tbe Senate tcMlution indicates do doubt as to the constitutional power 
of Congress to regulate interstate rates on railroads, but proposes to inquire into 
tbe eipediency o( such legislation, irtiile the House resolutions seem to take it (oc 
grantHl that such regulation would be desirable, if constitutional, and call for an 
inve*tigation of the power of Congress in the premises. 

■ Bouse Journal, SaS; Congretsumal Globe, 2g77; Bouse Reports, ii. no. 57; 
James, The AgiiatUmfor Federal lUgulaiion, 33. 

* Tbe report was sccompanied by a twdve page minority report signed by Kerr 
of Indiana and Bamum of Connecticut, which took issue with the majority teport 
on both the constitutionality and expediency of the proposed legislation. 

* House Journal, 41 Congress, 3 session, 84; Senate Journal, 3 tcadon, 569. 
t!H3- 

* Souse Journal, iQTi 5<^ii ^54- 
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discrimination in favor of or against particular persons or places." 
None of these bills was reported by the committee to which it 
was referred. 

Meanwhile the agitation for state control of railways, which 
came later to be known as the Granger movement, had been 
getting tmder way in the West and had already produced the 
radical provisions of the Illinois constitution of 1S70, and the 
Illinois and Minnesota laws of 1871.* The newspapers and 
magazines began to be filled with articles discussing tiie abuses 
which had appeared in railroad construction and management; 
and the opinion grew that there was a railroad problem to be 
solved and tiiat the federal government should aid in its solution. 
The aspect of the problem which attracted the most attention 
at tills time was that of securing cheap transportation to the 
eastern markets for the products of the western farmers;* 
/ and, as it was quite generally believed that insufficient facilities 
* and lack of competition were the causes of the prevalent high 
rates, the duty of Congress seemed to many to be to construct 
or aid in the construction of additional canals and trunk rail- 
roads from the Mississippi River to the seaboard. 

President Grant in his annual message of December, 1872,* 
called attention to the fact that " various enterprises for the 
^ more cert^ and cheaper transportation of the constantiy 
increasing Western and Southwestern products to the Atlantic 
seaboard " would come before Congress at that session, and 
recommended the appointment of a committee to gather infor- 
mation on the subject. In the House an attempt was made 
to authorize the appointment by the president of a commission 
/of three members to collect infoemation concerning interstate 
railroads.* It was proposed that this commission should inves- 
tigate the earnings, expenditures, rates of charge, and operati<His 

■ See above, pp. 133-105. 

■ Cf. Johnaon, Amtriean Baitway TraHsfcrtaUim, 367; Jamn, Tht AtiMitm 
for Federal Rtpdaiion, 34. See aJio, Maitii), Grange Movement (publiihed fat 
1874). 

' RichArdaon, Mestagts and Papers of the Preiidmls, vii. 195. 
< BoiueJownol, 43 Oioptat, 3 ttaatm, 363, t^,ajS,^ot; ConpesthttalCUhe, 
«93, WS7- 
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of railroads and r^x>rt to the president its findings, including 
statenaents of what rates ought to be charged, whether they 
should be uniform per mile or not, and what legislation might 
be necessary on the subject. Tliis measure failed to pass the 
House, but the Senate adopted a resolution for the appointment 
of a select committee of seven on transportation routes to the*-^^ 
seaboard, to con^der the part of the president's message relating 
to cheap transportation. The committee was appointed by 
the vice-president, with Senator Windom of Minnesota as its 
chairman, but was able to accomplish Uttle during the session.' 

The Senate also adopted several resolutions instructing its 
committees on judiciary and on commerce to inquire into and 
report by bills or otherwise upon the constitutionality and 
expediency of legislation to regulate rates on interstate commerce, 
and the right of Congress to construct and operate or authorize 
the construction of interstate railroads.' The committee on 
judiciary appears to have paid no attention to these resolutions; 
but the committee on commerce presented a report, February 
30, 1873, in which it declared that it lacked the necessary informa- 
tion to report a bill even if prepared to report favorably " which 
they were not." • This was accompanied by a minority report 
from the chairman of the committee, Senator Vickers of Mary- 
land, which argued at length against the constitutionality and 
expediency of federal regulation of railroads. This ended the 
attempts to take action at this session; but shortiy before 
adjournment an important step was taken, when the Senate 
committee on transportation routes to the seaboard was in- 
creased to nine members; was authorized to sit during the 
recess at such places as it might designate, to employ a clerk 
and a stenographer, and to send for persons and papers; and 
was instructed to investigate and report to the Senate at the 
next sesMon of Congress on the subject of transportation from 
the interior to the seaboard.* 

■ SenaU Jonrmd, 43 CongrcH, 3 aession, 41. 13, 74. 75- 

* Ibid. 39, 3S, 7*, 73- 

* Ibid. 4131 Conpastonal GMe, ijai; Senatt Stperts, no. 46a. 

* SataU Jomnal, 609, 615, 616, 615, 637. 
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That the time was ripe for this investigation was evident 
from the attention which the raikoad question was attracting 
in 1873. The Granger movement was then at its height in 
the western states and the organizations which had been agitating 
for state legislation were beginning to call for action by the 
federal government as well. Thus the National Grai^e, at 
its first delegate session in 1873, established a committee on 
transportation and cooperation and in the next month the 
Iowa State Grange resolved to petition Congress " to regulate 
without delay, by a just and equitable law, the freights and 
fares of all railroads within the United States." ' The governors 
' (A both Minnesota and Missouri in messages to the legislatiues 
early in 1873 recognized the inadequacy of state legislati<Hi 
to control railroads and recommended that Congress be me- 
morialized to assist by regulating commerce among the several 
states.* In the legislature of Illinois a joint resolution was 
adopted instructing the Senators and requesting the Repre- 
sentatives to work for a law r^ulating interstate commerce 
on railroads.' In Iowa, also, a similar resolution was adopted 
by the legislature, after being amended to reserve the right of 
le state to regulate rates within its borders.* 
Besides these caUs from the West for federal action on the 
raikoad question, there were a niunber of movements of more 
national scope under way in 1873, which had " cheap trans- 
portation " among their objects. Of these, the most important 
was the National Cheap Transportation Association organized 
in New York City, May 6 and 7, 1873.' Delegates are said 
to have been present at this meeting from Illinois, Iowa, Mich- 
igan, and Indiana, and other states of the Mississippi Valley, as 
well as from most of the eastern states. The purpose of the 

t National Gnnge, Proetediitgs, vL 10, 10; Prairie Parmer, xliv. 51 (Febni«i7 
JS. '873). 

■ MinncMta, ExeeiMt Docvmeats, 1871, f. 5-10; American An»tul Cydofedia, 
1873, p. S'9- 

* IDiDoit, Public Lawi, 1673-74, P- 'S'. 

* Iowa, Saiole Journal, 1873, pp. 19, 48-Sii 74- 

* Peruun, Tkt GroundswtU, 317-316; American Annual Cyclopedia, 1873, pp. 
547i 7541 Nation, xvi. 399, 3B3 (May 18, June 5, 1873); Prairie Parmer, xliv, 153 
(Hay 17,1873)1 Indialriat Age, Augiut3o,tij3,p. J, 
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assodatioQ is made clear in the resoludons adopted. These, 
after pointing out the unsatisfactory character of existing rates 
of tram^wrtation, due in part to insufficiency of avenues, 
declare: 

tbat the duty of the hour, and the mtsNon of this association is to obtain 
from Congress and the several State Legislatures such legislation as may be 
necessary to control and limit by law, within proper constitutional and 
legitimate limits, the rates and charges of existing lines of tiansportation. 

Other resolutions advocated an increase in the means of - 
transportation and recommended the establishment of subsidiary 
state, comity, and local associations to assist in the solution 
of the problem. Josiah Quincy of Massachusetts, who seems to 
have been the leading spirit of this meeting, was made presi- 
dent of the association; and in November, 1873, he issued a 
call for a second meeting to be held in Washington, in January, 
1874.^ In September, 1873, another meeting was held in New 
York City at which a New York Cheap Transportation Associa- 
tion was formed and resolutions adopted. Senator Windom 
and other members of the Senate committee on transportation 
routes to the seaboard are said to have been present at this 
meeting.* c ^ 

On May ao, 1873, a convention, called by Governor Smith 1 
of Georgia, met in Atlanta to discuss projects of cheap trans- 1 
portation between the South and the grjiin-growing states of I 
the Northwest.* This convention was attended by governors 1 
of several southern and western states and by delegates from \ 
cities, granges, and other organizations, but its solution of the ' 
transportation problem was the construction of more roads ; 
and canals rather than the regulation of existing railroads. 
About a week later, May a8, 1873, the National Agricultural 
Congress met in Indianapolis and devoted most of its time 

t In this call the railroad queatfon was diicuned at length and the condudoa 
nached tbat Congress sbould make a thorough inveatigation of the subject and 
consider the expediency ot enacting laws to r^ulate lailioads. Prairie Fatmer, 
■liv. 3S3, 411 (November 8, December 37, 1S73). 

* Ibid. 399, 30a (September ao, iSts). 

* American Amtttul Cydepedio, 1S73, pp. 319, 7S4~7S7. 
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and attention to the transportation problem.' It also favored 
the construction of more raikoads and canals; but adopted a 
resolution lecommending : 

that efforts be made and peraevered in, until all mlway corporations dutB 
be subjected to the regulation of the General and State Govemmeots, so 
as to insure the absolute and perpetual prohibition and prevention of ex- 
tortionate charges and unjust diacriminaUon. 

r"^Late in October of the same year, a Northwestern Farmers' 
- Convention was held in Chicago with two htmdred del^ates 
present, m^nly from Illinois but a few from the other states 
of the Northwest.* The first object of this convention was 
stated by Mr. Flagg, the president of the Illinois State Farmers' 
Association, to be: " Cheap Transportation, embracing water 
transportation; regulations by legislation, State and National, 
of existing railways; Governmental railways." Among the 
resolutions adopted by this convention was one requesting 
Congress " without needless delay to pass a maximimi freight 
and passenger law regulating traffic between the States," and 
protesting " against the further granting of any sub^dies what- 
ever to private corporations of any kind." Another resolution 
favored the construction and operation of canals by the natioita] 
govenmient. In addition, the convention, by invitation of 
Senator Windom, appointed a committee to meet with the 
Senate committee on transportation routes to the seaboard 
and supply it with information and suggestions. 

These various conventions, which are manifestations of the 
widespread interest in the transportation question during 1875, 
served to extend and keep alive that interest. As a result, 
much attention was attracted by the investigations and report 
of the Windom committee, which began its sessions in New York 
in September. Some conq}laint was heard of the raihoad con- 

' American Atamal Cychfedia, 1873, pp. 376-378, 754-757! Nalion, xvL 377 
(June 5, 1873). 

■ For the proceedings of this convention in full, see Windom CominittEe, 
Stport, fi. 653-673. See also Martin, Grantt Movemenl, 509; Amtriam Amnut 
Cyclopedia, 1873, p. 368; Prairie Farmer, iliv. 315, 345-347 (October 4. November 
1,1873); Ckicaf rrti)i««,i873,October33,p.3,Octobeii4,p.il IndnttrialAt', 
Sq>tanbei »7, 1873, p. 4. 
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nectdons of several members of the committee,* but it seema 
to have made as tborou^ an investigation of the subject as the 
time and the means at its disposal would peimit. It met at 
various places in the East and in the Mississippi Valley, and 
also in the dty of Wadiington; and took testimony from rail- 
road officials, merchants and manufacturers, state railroad 
conunissioners, and representatives of farmers' organizations. 
At the sesaon in St Louis in October, Hon. Willard C. Fla^ 
and Samuel P. Tufts appeared as delegates from the Northwestern 
Farmers' C<MiventiDn. Mr. Flagg presented the committee 
with a copy of the proceedings of the convention and also dis- 
cussed the organizatioD and objects of the Illinois State Farmers' 
AssodatJoD of which he was president. The testimony of Mr. 
Tufts is especially interestii^ as representing the attitude 
of the more radical element among the western farmers.* Three 
propositions were advocated by Mr. Tufts: (i) Congress should 
enact maximmn freight and passenger tariff laws with three 
cents per mile as the hmit for passenger fares; (2) no subsidies 
should be given to manufacturing or transportation companies, 
and there should be no class legislation; (3) anyone interested 
pecuniarily in any commercial throughfare should be made 
ineligible to Congress. When questioned as to the constitu- 
tionaUty of the first of these propositions, in view of the binding 
force of contracts, he declared that the western people beUeved 
that all power rested with the people, and if the courts should 
declare this unconstitutional, " then do as they did in the Dred 
Scott decision, wipe the Supreme Court out and get one that 
would decide it," 

The primary object of the Windom committee was the inves- 
tigation of the problem of " cheap transportation " ; but it also 
took cognizance of all other phases of the railroad question 
which presented themselves, and its report contuns the first 
comprehensive plan for the regulation by the federal govern- 
ment of mterstate traffic on railroads.* The key to this report, 

• Sttion, xvii. 153, »5o (September 4, October 16, 1873). 

' Wttdom Committee, Report, ii. 673-676. Be st&ted that his views were 
derived from interaniTBC with other fanners in their clubs sod convention*. 
' See Jamei, Tkt ApUilioiifor Ftderal Repiiaiion, 35-37, 
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which was presented to the Senate, April 24, 1874, is to be 
found in the conclusion " that the problem of cheap transporta- 
tion is to be solved through competition." As a consequence, a 
large part of the report was devoted to a discussion of various 
proposed waterways and frdght railroads to be owned or con- 
trolled by the goverrunent> With regard to legislation estab- 
lishing rates and fares on esistii^ lines, the committee declared 
that more definite and detailed information was needed than 
was in the possession of Congress or itself. It did, however, 
recommend a number of restrictive measures, which it declared 
" may be enacted with entire safety, reserving other matters 
of legislation for further inquiry and consideration." ' Among 
these measures, the most important are: complete publicity 
of rates with prohibition of increases without reasonable notice 
to the public; prevention of the consolidation of parallel or 
competing lines; probibitioa of discrimination against lake or 
river ports; and the establishment of a btireau of commerce 
to collect information and report to Congress on such subjects 
as rates and fares; classifications, rebates, and discriminations; 
receipts and expenditures; amount and value of railroad stocks 
and bonds; and amount and value of commodities transported. 
Before this report was presented, a resolution had been intro- 
duced and discussed in the Senate for instructing the Windom 
committee to report a bill creating a commission to investigate 
and report as to what legislation was constitutional, necessary, 
and practicable for the regulation of interstate commerce.* No 
action was taken on this resolution; and the same was true of the 
'McCrary bill received from the House, and of a bill introduced 
by Senator Dorsey of Arkansas which proposed to establish a 
national bureau of railroads, both of these measures bdng 
referred to the Windom committee.* Shortly after the com- 
mittee's report was received, three other bills providing in various 
ways for the regulation of interstate commerce were introduced, 
but the Senate failed to take any action on the subject. 

I WindMn Committee, Stporl, L 141- * ^W- 940-143. 

■ Senate Journal, 43 CmgtesB, 1 lonoD, 165, 173, iSSi Cenpaiianal Saeari, 
fl4>-944- 

* Senatt Jomnal, 383, 461. 
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In the country at large, however, the demand for national ?, 
legislation for the control of railroads was steadfly increasing. . 
On December 17, 1873, the Illinois State Farmers' Association i 
declared that " we oppose any legislation by Congress, under t 
the plea of regulating commerce between the States, which shall I 
deprive the people of their present controlling influence through i 
state legislation." *■ That this sentiment was not the prevalent I 
one among the farmers of the Northwest is indicated by the fact 1 
that the state grange of BUnois, which met about a week earlier, ! 
adopted a resolution declaring that Congress should exercise its | 
power to regulate interstate commerce by controlling railroads,* ( 
and the Iowa State Grange about the same time refused to adopt \ 
a resolution asserting the exclusive right of the state legislature ' 
to regulate raihoads, on the groimd that the constituticai of 
the United States gives to Congress the power to regulate com- 
merce between the states.* The Michigan State Grange also, 
at its first annual session in January, 1874, demanded " such 
le^slation as will control and regulate the carrying trade of our 
coimtry and compel all railroad companies to carry passengers 
and freight at reasonable and uniform rates," * which would 
seem to call for federal as well as state action. . 

The prevailing sentiment among the farmers of the West is I 
also indicated by resolutions adopted by the state legislattures, 1 
for at this time most of these legislatures were controlled by the 1 
Granger element. Thus the general assembly of Illinois, early I 
in 1874, adopted a joint resolution calling upon Congress to I 
prevent tmjust charges and discriminations on railroads engaged \ 
in interstate business,* and the'legislatture of Iowa about the 
same time declared in favor of congresdonal legislation to regulate 
freights and fares which could not be reached by state laws.* 
The demand for congressional action was not confined to the 

1 HUnois State Fsimcn' Association, Preceedings, ii too-tog (1873)1 Amtriatn 
Amniat Cydofiedia, 1873, p. 369. 

• Prairie Famttr, «liv. 403 (December 9, 1873). 
■ Iowa State Grange, Prouedinis, iv (1873). 

• UichiBan State Grange, Prouedingi, i (1S74). 

* ClinMS, Boiue Jovmai, 1874, p. 199; Senate Journel, 1S74, p. 313. 

* Iowa, Bouie Jovmai, 1874, pp. 410-433; StHaU Journal, 1874, p. 313. 
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West, however, for the state Republican convention of Massa- 
chusetts adopted a resolution asserting the power of Congress 
over intersta.te conunerce and calling upon it to ezerdse its 
powers so as to reduce freights and fares to proper rates.* 

pursuance of the call of President Jo^ah Quincy, the 
National Cheap Transportation Association met in Washington 
in January, 1S74,* while Coi^ress was in session. All granges, 
farmers' clubs, workingmen's tmions, and merchants' and 
manufacturers' associations, in sympathy with the movement, 
were invited to send delegates, and a number of men prominent 
in the agricultural organizations of the western states were 
present at the meeting. The resolutions adopted by the asso- 
ciation declared that relief from excessive rates and other abuses 
must be brought about by regulation and competition, and 
advocated the creation of a national bureau of conunerce and 
transportation to take charge of the first of these propositions. 
Various projects for the construction of government canals 
and railroads were recommended to Congress and a committee 
was appointed to lurge the desired legislation. The subject of 
transportation also received con^eration at the meeting of 
the National Grange in St. Louis in February, 1874.* Master 
Adams discussed it at some length in bis address and made it 
clear that he preferred restrictive legislation to the constnicdco 
of new railroads and canals, as a solution of the problem. Colond 
Smedley of Iowa presented, as the report of the committee on 
transportation and cooperation, a series of resolutions, one of 
which requested Congress to " so regulate the internal commerce 
between the States as to make the tax upon internal transporta- 
tion approximate more justiy the actual cost." This was 
adopted along with the rest of the report. 

The greater responsiveness of the House of Representatives 
to pubUc sentiment, as compared with the Senate, is well illus- 

* Conptstioniil Record, 43 Congress, i Mwiea), 1458. 

* Nation, xviiL 51 (January at, 1874); Prairie Parmtr, xliv. 353, 413 (Novem- 
ber 8, December 17, 1873). See also report tA Colonel A. B. Smedl^, ddcsale 
from Iowa, in Iowa, Lepilalite Documenix, i874> U* no. 30. Smedley wu pnan- 
inent in Graofe drdu ud wu later matter of the state grange. 

* Natfanal Grange, ProcMdimtt, vlL 14-16, 30, 58, 78 (r874). 
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trated by its action upon the railroad question in the Erst session '' 
of the Forty-third Congress (1873-74). Some nine different 
bills and one joint tesolution embodying various propositions 
for the regulation of railroads were introduced at this session,' 
and the subject finally came before the House in the form of a 
bill " to regulate commerce among the several states," * reported 
by Mr. McCrary of Iowa, chairman of the committee on rul- 
roads and canals.* This measure proposed to prohibit extortion 
and unfair discrimination by railroads engaged in interstate 
commerce, and in order to determine what were reasonable 
rates, a commission of nine was to be established to make sched- 
ules of TnATimiim rates for each r^lroad. Anyone aggrieved 
by higher charges, might bring suit against the railroad company 
in the courts and in such suits the conmiissioners* schedules 
were to be taken as prima facie evidence of reasonableness, 
but the corporations were to be permitted to prove the rea- 
sonableness of the charges if they could do so. No method 
was provided, as in the Illinois law of 1873, for prima facte 
evidence as to unjust discrimination,* but in other respects 
the two measures were similar in principle. 

This McCrary bill was introduced in the House on January 30, 
1874; but before it came up for consideration a resolution was 
adopted by a vote of 172 to 64 declaring that Congress possessed 
the constitutional power to regulate interstate commerce and 
that existing conditions demanded the prompt exercise of that 
power.* The debate on the McCrary bill was very extensive 
and involved various questions of constitutionality, state 
rights, and expediency.* Some of the representatives were in 

> £(Ku< /ourno/, index, p. 1543. 

* The bin is printed in full in Conpationol Record, 1946. 

* McCmiy had introduced one of the railroad bills id the previous CongrcK, 
He waa a lawyer and later became cxinsulting attorney for the Atchison, Topda 
and Santa Fe Railroad Conqiany. BiopapUcal CtmFeiiienal Dirtctory, 667. 

* The section prohibiting unjiut discriminatiini teems ta have been tacked on 
to thebilL It ia dear that the interest at this time was in" cheap tranqMitatkn" 
nther than in the prevention of discrimination. 

* Bmue JoHmof, 408-410. 

* For the course o[ the McCiaiy bSI in Congress, see Bouie Journal, 372, 363, 
530, 553, ss6, 575, 595, 59B, 610, 611, 614, 616, 618, 638, 656, 657, 659, 665; SenaU 
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favor of more radical measures, providing for conclusive rates 
or for equal rates for equal distances, but all amendments were 
shut off by the previous question and the bill passed the House 
^ March 36, 1874, by vote of i3i to 115.' In the Senate, as has 
been seen, the measure was referred to the Windom committee. 
This committee reported it back late in the session with amend- 
ments, but no action was taken. 

' llH"The failtire of Congress to enact the McCrary bill into law'. 

Vifwas followed by a lull in the agitation for federal control of' 
I railroads. The Granger element in the western states seem»^ 
to have been more interested for the time being in efforts to 
enforce the state laws, and the failure or repeal of most of thesQ 
laws naturally dampened the ardor of the advocates of restrictive 
legislation. The agitation never disappeared entirely, however, 
' and occasional demands for federal action continued to coma 
from the West. Thus the Anti-Monopoly state convention 
of Iowa, in June, 1874, demanded legislation both state and 
national, to " secure the industrial and producing interests of 
the coimtry agiiinst all forms of corporate monopoly and extor- 
tion."* The Iowa Republicans also, in July, 1874, asserted 
, that Congress possessed the power to regulate interstate com- 
' merce and should exercise it to prevent extortion and unjust 

; discrimination.* The state granges of the West and the Na- 

' tional Grange continued to discuss and pass resolutions on the 
railroad question and to call for national legislation,* but the 
order of Patrons of Husbandry was now rapidly declining in 
numbers and in influence. The National Cheap Transportation 
Association, likewise, held sesaons in Richmond, Virginia, in 
December, 1874, and in Chicago in December, 1875; adopted 

Jomfui, 383, 661; ConfrcftMiMJ BecDti, 783, 1963-1968, 1044-1050, 1144-3164, 
1171-3180, 3ao6-i«)9, 3130-1151, 3414-1437, 1459-1471, 3491-1493, and ^peadis, 
6, 38. 75. 99. '37, »44. »49. »S». >6i. ^^S, »69. iM, 495. 

' The Natiom, xviii. an {ApiH i, 1874) stated that the rafltoadi paid no attcn- 
tioii to the McCcaiy bQl, becauK, [f puted, It could not be enfoicad. See also 
ibid, n, 34, 87-S9 (January, 8, 15, Fdmiary s, 1874). 

' AmerictmAmmatCydoptdia, 1874. p. 418. 

• Ibid. 419* 

' Natiooal Gnagt, Proeetdings, viii. 11, 85-90, 101, 107, 134, U. 34, 40, 47, 58, 
68, tit, 161, X. 13, 159 (February, November, 1875, November, 1876). 

-.vCoocjIc 
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resolutions; and appointed committees to urge r^lroad legisla- 
tion upon Congress; but the Chicago meeting seems to have 
been the last appearance of this organization.* 

In Congress itself, but little interest was manifested in the^^ 
subject from 1874 to 187S, and the various bills and resolutions 
failed to receive any attention. Finally, however, in the second 
session of the Forty-fifth Congress (1877-78), a bill for the 
regtilation of interstate commerce was reported in the House by / 
Mr. Reagan of Texas * as chairman of the committee on commerce ^ 
and received consideration. This measure is extremely verbose 
and difficult to interpret, but it seems to embody the following 
provisions: (i) no railroad to discriminate between persons 
engaged in interstate commerce, or to grant rebates; (3) no 
railroad to charge higher rates for a short than for a longer haul 
on the same line; (3) no railroad to charge higher rates for 
interstate traffic than it chained for traffic wholly within a state; 
(4) schedules of rates to be publicly posted and variations 
therefrom prohibited.* A comparison of the provisions of this 
bill with those of the McCrary bill of 1874 indicates a change 
which had taken place in the transportation problem. In the 
early part of the decade the principal object of agitation and , 
of the proposed laws such as the McCrary bill was *' cheap •.' 
transportation," especially for through traffic from the interior , ' ( 

to the seaboard. By the time the fRe^an bill made its ^ '* "^ . 

appearance, the empha^ was laid upon the elimination of^ ^ ,^W^ 
unjust discriminations between persons and plac^H This was ^**^ ^'''' 
a result of great reductions in through freights during the inter- *^'^ 

val; and the force of competition, which had helped to bring 
about this reduction, was also responsible in large part for the 
increased discriminations.* 

> PraifU Former, ilv. 363 (November 14, 1874); AmtrieoH Anmul Cydoptiio, 
1874, P- 799. 187s. P- 67»- 

■ Reagan wai a member of die order of Fatrona of Huibandiy. He later terved 
on the railioad comnuMioD of Teia*. See Biopaphical ContrtttioHoi Dktctory, 



* The IhII fa prtuted in full in Canpaiionat Rtcerd, 3413. 

* See Jamea, The Afjlalionjor Ftdtral Seiulation, 37-3QI Johnaon, Am 
RoBiMy Tramportaiwn, 36S. 
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Considerable oppoadon to the Reagan bill developed during, 
the discussion. It was denounced by some as a measure in the 
interests of the corporatitms.' The principal objections, how- 
ever, were the complicated language in which it was phrased 
and the fear that it might be construed to interfere with com- 
merce whoUy within a state. Later in the session, Reagan 
introduced a substitute measure, couched in simpler language 
and definitely excluding commerce within a state from its pro- 
visions, but with an added section prohibiting pooling, lime 
was lacking for the consideration of this substitute and it went 
over to the next session. By this time, the stream of petitions 
and memorials for restrictive railroad legislation, which had beek 
trickling into Congress since early in the decade, had become » 
flood,* and the Re£^n bill was quickly revived in the thinj 
sesaon of the Forty-fifth Congress (1878-79).* Mr. Reagan'^ 
substitute measure was accepted by the House and the biU 
passed by vote of 130 to 104. In the Senate the measure waj 
referred to the committee on commerce where it was allowed 
to sleep undisturbed, although one senator attempted to secuie 
V _^ report by introducing a resolution requesting early action. 
\ \ The National Grange memorialized Congress in November, 

1187S, " to enact general laws, prohibiting unjust discrimination 
and to regulate the rates of freight and passage," and steps were 
) taken in November, 1879, to inaugurate a general campaign 
' of petitions to Congress among the farmers.* Partly as a result 
of this action, the Forty-sixth Congress was again flooded with 
petitions, memorials, and resolutions from citizens, granges, 
state legislatures, and boards of trade for the passage of the 
Reagan bill or some other measure for the Tegulati(m of interstate 

> Foe the career of the Reagan bill at thii senion see Bouse Jouruel, 141, 5*5, 
991, 1039, 1043, 1068, loftg, iioa, 1149, IT7O1 1184; Contreitwnal Record, 441, 
134*. 3096. 3=7S-3i'8o, 33i4-33»7. 339^-3*13, 3A3S-3S"- 

* Senate Journal, 44 Congress, t sesaion, 411, 491, 418, 44S; Botae Journal, 
45 Congress, a session, 680, 763; Senate Journal, 4s ConKress, 3 seanon, 538 (bdei) ; 
Eoutt Journal, 45 Congress, 3 Kssion, 775 (index). 

* Boust Journal, 70; Senate Journal, 48, 49, 131, aiS, 154; Conffttiomi 
Jiwofd, 93-ioj, 113, 117. S3I1 i»4Si »'8a. 

* National Grange, Proceedmgi, ziL 67, 7a, 96-98, nil. 34, 39, 86, iii, 124, 195, 
145 U878. 1879). 
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commerce.' Mr. Reagan again introduced bis bill early in tbe 
first ses^on (1S79), and several otber railroad bills were intro- 
duced in both houses, but none of them was reported from tbe 
committees.* The next sesaon (1879-80) saw the introduc- 
tion of another batch of bills and resolutions on the subject 
Finally, toward the close of the ses^on, tbe House committee 
on commerce reported three bills, one of which was similar in its 
provisions to the Reagan bill.* These did not come up for consid- 
eration until the third session of this Congress (18S0-81), when,^ 
after a brief debate in the House, the subject was dropped again.* 
It seems probable that one reason for the failure to get the 
Reagan bill enacted into law was the feeling that it was but \ ■ 
half-way measure at best. This is indicated by the action of ^ 
the National Grange at its sesaon in November, 18S0.' A 
resolution was reported by a committee, favoring the passage 
of the bill " now pending before Congress and commonly known 
as tbe Reagan bill." By vote of 33 to 11, the Grange amended 
this by adding the words " so amended as to prevent extortionate 
freights on all lines of railroad engaged in interstate commerce," 
and finally a substitute was adopted which made no mention 
of the Reagan bilL Later on, however, another resolution was 
adopted declaring: 

That wbfle the bill now pending before Congress to regulate inter-State 
coDunerce, commonly known as the Reagan Bill, does not, in the judgment 
of the National Grange, correct all the evils of railroad transportation, yet 
we accept it as a beginning of railroad legislation, and urge upon Subordi- 
nate Granges and farmers to petition their representatives in Congress to 
siq^rt and vote for it.* 

' FmtM Joumel, i Ksnon, 711 (index under " Interstate conuneice "); 9 sea- 
son, 1645; 3 lesaion, 687; Senale Journal, i Kssion, 340; 1 session, 116, t$t; 
3 session, 531. See also remarlui of Mr. ConldJng in Congrasional Record, 1508. 

■ Bouse Jovrnal, 1 15, 140, 150, 160; Senalt JoutnaJ, 30. 

' Heute Journal, 33, 6g, 71, 133. 180, "9, '*(>, 346, 433, 594, 630, 903, i»is; 
Seimit Journal, 371, 437, 4SOi CoHpasionai Record, iiS4i 1862, 1864, 3506-1510. 

* House Journal, 37, 59, 116, 130, 187, 311, 458, 554; Contressional Record, 
17, 4*. 362-366, riS4. 

» National Grange, Proceedinii, liv. 38-31, 46-4S, 67, 69, 74-79. 89-94, 144, 
131,156(1880). SreaUotWrf.xv.i9-»j,97-ioi,i43, xvi. 13(1881,1883). 

* A resolution was also adopted thanking those members of Congress who had 
siqipwted the Eeagan bill. 
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^ The faflure of the Reagan bill by no means put an end to the 
agitadoa for federal regulation of railroads, but it does maik tfae 
V end of that part of the agitation to which the term " Granger " 
can be distinctively iq^plied. In some ways, indeed, it might 
be more afi^ropriate to confine that teim to the Station which 
centered around the Windom committee report and the McCrary 
bill, and which was contemporaneoyg^with the Granger l^isla- 
tion of the northwestern states, ^t any rate, after 1880, the 
influence of the agricultural element in the agitation for railroad 
regulation seems to have been relatively slight. This was due 
in part to the fact that the order of Patrons of Husbandry was 
giving way to other fanners' organizations interested more in 
financial questions than in railroad r^ulati(m; but still more to 
the growing interest which the manufacturing and commercial 

' classes were displaying in the transportation prob lem./ At 

'I ses^on after session of Congress railroad bills were introduced 
and discussed, and in 18S5 the Senate and House each passed 
different bills. In the same year the Senate established another 
select conmiittee, with Senator Cullom of Illinois as chairman, 
to investigate the subject of railroad tran^wrtation during the 
recess of Congress; and the report of this Cullom committee, 
made in 1886, together with the Wabash decision by which the 
Supreme Court denied to the states any authority over inter- 
state traffic, led to the enactment of the interstate commerce 

. act of 1887.^ 

The claims of certain Grange enthusiasts that the credit for 
this act belongs to the order of Patrons of Husbandry * can 
Kardly be substantiated, for an examination of the report of 
fhe Cullom committee shows that the demand for regulation 
bf r^lroads was fully as insistent among merchants and manu- 
lacturers at this time as among farmers. It is true, however, 
that'the Patrons of Husbandry and other agricultural organiza- 
tions of the seventies, 'to whose agitation for railroad regulati<xi, 
both state and national, the general term " Granger movement " 

' James, The Apiaiion for Pedtral Stpilalion, 39-50; Johiuon, Americam Rait' 
WiyTraniportalien, 36^-370; Lansbee, The Rjiilroad Questimt, 3^1 CiiUomCaB^ 
mittee. Report (49 Congresa, 1 BeasioD, SenaU Rtporls, DO. 46). 

■ Danow, Palmu of Butbaitdry, so; Menei, The Grouts 
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is applied, should be given credit for inauguraUng the first 
important movement for federal regulation of railways. This 
movement, though unsuccessful in itself, was a forenmner of \)( 
and paved the way for the more exten sive agitation which 
finally produced the interstate commerce aci.*^ 



In concluding this survey of the Granger railroad le^slation, 
there are a number of questions of a controversial nature which 
present themselves for consideration: (i) to what extent did 
the Granger laws accomplish their purpose of securing reduction 
and equalization of rates; (3) what was the effect of the legis- 
lation upon the business of the nulroad companies; (3) to irtiat 
extent did it prevent the construction of additional railroad 
lines? 

Some attention has already been devoted to the first of these 
questions in the preceding diapters and it is clear that^veral 
of the laws could have had practically no direct effect in reduc- 
ing or equalizing rates, because they were not enforced. In the 
cases where the laws were enforced, there can be no doubt that 
they did, for the time being, effect some very material reductions 
in rates and put an end to some of the most glaring discrimina- 
tions between persons and places.' On the other hand, the rail- 
road companies took advantage of every loop-hole in the law 
or schedules to make their charges more instead of less burden- 
some, not so much for the purpose of increasing their revenues 
as with the idea of making the laws themselves unpopular.* \ 
The period, moreover, during which the laws were in force 
was generally very short indeed, because of their hasty repeal, 
and in case they did remain in force for any considerable length 
of time, as in Illinois, it seems probable that competition and 
other economic forces would have effected reductions in the 
rates without the operation of the laws. In general, then, it 
appears that the direct resiilts of the laws in reducing rates were 

I XS&aeas RMlrosd CommisvoD, fUporti, 1875, p. 3^, 1876, p. la; ApfUtim't 
Cyclopedia, 1878, p. S7g- 

■ See above, i^ i j4i ^63, ns. 
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inconsiderable, but that they did put a check upon unjust i 
(^cominations while they reinained in force. . 

<^ndirectly, however, the Granger laws and the Station whidi I 
^o3uced them, seem to have had a considerable effect upon 
rates, particularly diuing the years immediately following the 
repeal of the laws. The deare to prevent a recurrence of the 
agitation was undoubtedly one factor in bringing about the 
rapid reductions of railroad rates during the later seven tiST] i 
and certainly the general attitude of riolroad officials toward 
the public was then very different from what it had been at the 
bepiiining of the Granger movement.^ I 
lAt the time of the Granger a^tation, it was universally 
asserted by the railroad offida^md their supporters Uat the 
enforcement of the laws would so curtail the revenues of the 
companies as practically to ruin them and would ,£Tevent all 
further railway construction in the states affect^ In the 
cases where the laws were enforced it was declared that the pre- 
dictions had been realized. These assertions are to be found 
over and over again in the annual reports of the railroad com- 
panies,* in memorials to the legislatures,* in messages of anti- 
Granger governors,* and in newspapers and periodicals;' but 

' lUinoia Rulroad Comnuaaion, lUpertt, 1676, pp- 15, ai; Govemor'a tneaMge 
(Illinois), Senatt Journal, 1877, p. ig or Emise JounKit, 1877, p. 30. 

* For czunpde see Chicago and Northwestem Railway Company, ijlk Annmal 
Report (1S74), or extracts from same in Yesterday and Today, a Hittorj oftkeCkkatt 
and Norlktoeilem Sailaay Company, 59-61. 

■ Illinois, Seports to the General Aisembly, 1873, iv. 971. See above, p. 154. 

* Governor Gear of Iowa, in hii biennial message to the l^iilature, January, 
iSSo, declared: " That the law o[ the Fifteenth Genenl Asumbly bad a tendency 
to restrict captal from seeking investment in railway construction in tbe state is 
evidenced by the fact that during the four years it was in operation only 31a miles 
of railway were constructed, and aince the enactment of the present law nearly 
700 miles have been constructed; over ninety per cent, of the cost of which has been 
defrayed by the investment of foreign capitaL" Iowa, Legitlalive Doeumenlt, 
1880, i. no. I, p. iS. 

This is an excellent example of the way In which the Granger legiilatimi was 
made responsible for the results of the panic of 1S73. See also message of Goveroer 
Ludington of Wisconsin in Gmemor't Uessage and Accompanying DocumaUi, 1876, 

* The Nation was eq>ecially diligent in this connection. See e^>ed«l]y xvL 
3f>9> 384. 397. Jtvil- 49. >S6, ii8, Jcviu. 55, J93, lix. 17, 199-»1, ». Jj, »i, zsL 
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always they seem to be mere assertions vithout any atteQq>t to 
present positive proof either by the use of statistics or in any 
other way. On the other hand, the proceedings of granges 
and other agricultural organizations, the Grange press,* the 
messages of Granger governors,* and the reports of the Granger 
railroad commis^oos,* are equally filled with a)ntrary assertions 
andwith equal absence of conclusive proof. 

fThis controversy did not end with the cessation of the Granger 
movement. The railroad forces seized upon the Potter law and 
kindred acts as " horrible examples " to hold before the people 
whenever there appeared to be any danger of legislative inter- 
ference; or, as A. B. Stickney, himself a railroad preadent, 
expressed it, " the Granger laws have served the purpose of a 
' bloody shirt ' to conceal incompetence in railway management 
for twenty years at least. ' ^^ The rajhoad side of the argument, 
moreover, occupied a conspicuous place,** while the Granger ^de 

■57 (1873-75)- Sonu of these sUtementa are Enconslsteat wjtb tlie cUtutics 
presented in ibid. ix. i (July i, 1875). Sec also AmerioM Eicktutt and RetUui, 
'(zv. 393 (August, 1874). For the attitude of local p^>era, see EtanitUle (Wis* 
ccuuin) Reriew, September aa, 39, 1875, quoted in Lea, Granse MottmaU m Wit- 
cotaht (Ms.), 31-34- 

> Grangt BuOtttK (WiscoDsn), October, 1B75. 

* See especially the annual message of Governor Taylor of Wisomsin, January 
^St 1875 in Gottnur't Mesiatt and AccompoMying Doeumtntt, 1875, L 34-33. 
Governor Newbi^ of Iowa in 1S78 dedared tliat " during the years 1874, t&jSi 
and 1876, the increase of nUroad mileage in Iowa was greater, both absolutely and 
retativdy, than in either of our dater states on the north and west, while those of 
OUT neighbors that showed most dedded increase were DliiMis and ^^sconsin, both 
having laws r^ulsting lailioads." Iowa, JJgitlalite Doatmmts, 187S, i. no. it, 
p. 37. 

■ " No contemplated roads have been to our knowledge, abandoned because the 
State has assumed to protect its dtizens from * extortion and unjust discrimina- 
tion.' On the contiary, new roads were opened with icmarkable rapidity wbere- 
ever there seemed a remote chance of rdmbuisement up to the time of the panic in 
September, 1S73." Illinois Railroad Commisuon, StferU, 1876, p. 13. See also 
iM. iS^3i, 1S73. P- 18, 1875, pp. II, 33. 

* Stickney, SaHteay Problem, I3i. 

> For ezamfde, C. F. Adams, " The Granger Movement " in Nortk American 
Reneu, cxx. J94~4'4 (April, 1875), though aK>arently judicial in spirit really pre- 
soits a very distorted view of the movement and its effects. This and the artidcs 
and editorials in the Nation have uitdoubtedly beat the pcindpal sources of the 
views of later writcts. 
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was buried in forgotten pan^hlets and local newspapers, with 
the result that most later investigators, even including many 
who desired to be impartial, have accepted the railroad point 
of view and denounced the Granger acts as violations of economic 
law and injurious to both the railroads and the public* 

There have been a few exceptions to this prevailing opinion. 
As early as 1876, an anonymous writer who signed hinoself 
" Wisconsin Granger," in an article in the International Remea 
declared that the Potter law did not 

reduce rates below a non-remviDerative Btandard. It did not destroy imS- 
road values nor did it reduce them to any material extent nor check railway 
construction. The actual gross reduction under the htw was not over five 
per cent. . . . The actunl test of the law increased the net earnings by 
reducing expenditures and increa^ng business, and proved wholly bene- 
ficial. 

Had it stopped here, there would have been nothing to distin- 
guish this statement from the numerous Granger assertions 
of the period, beyond the fact that it appeared in a prominent 
magazine, but the writer went further and added a footnote in 
which he presented statistics to show that the railways of Wis- 
consin during the Granger period compared favorably with the 

I Probably the most widely kuown and quoted statement of the effects of the 
Granger le^stetion is the following from Hadley,./iiiitroarf Tramporlaiunt, 135. 
" But a more powerful force than the authority of the courts was working against 
the Granger system of legulatioo. The laws of trade could not be vkdated with 
impunity. "Die cfEecti were most sharply felt in Wisconsin. The law reducing 
railroad ratei to the basis which competitive points enjoyed left nothing to pay 
hied charges. In the second year of its operation, no Wisconsin road paid a divi- 
dend; only four paid interest on their bonds. Railroad constructicHi had come to 
a standstilL Even the facilities on existing roads could not be fcept up. Foreign 
capital refused to invest in WlKxnmn; the development of the State was sharply 
checked; the veiy men who had most favored the law found themselves heavy 
losers. These ptnnts were plain to every one. They formed the theme of tbe 
Governor's message at the be^nning of 1S76. Tbe very men who pasted the law 
in 1874, hurriedly repealed it after two years' trial. In other states, the laws were 
either repealed, as in Iowa, or were sparingly and cautiously enforced. By tbe 
lime the Supreme Court puUished the Granger dedwin, the fight had been settled, 
not by constitutional limitations, but by industrial ones." 

For a large number of other quotations to the same effect, tee C. R. Detiicfc, 
" The Effects of the Granger Acts," in /oumof of PoSUkal Ecimomy, n. 337-147 
(March, 1903). See also F. L. Holmes, " Devdopment of TranaportatioD Facili- 
ties," in IFjkvmim m TAree Centenu, !v. 119, on tbe eSecta of the Potter law. 
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railroads of other states in extensions and in payment of interest 
on indebtedness.' 

In 1891, appeared a book by A. B. Stickney, president of the 
Chicago and Great Western railro&d, in which the fairness of the 
Granger Xarm was upheld and the position taken that the evils 
which had been laid at their door were really results of competi- 
tion and of bad management on the part of railway officials.* 
Two years later, ex-Governor Larrabee of Iowa, who had played 
a part in the Granger and later railroad legislation in that state, 
published The Railroad Question, in which he also asserted that 
the Granger acts were fair and reasonable, and declared that if 
the earnings or construction of railroads had been affected at 
ail, " it was due solely to a con^racy on the part of the rail- 
road managers to misrepresent and pervert the legislation in 
these states." • 

Finally, in March, 1903, an article by Charles R. Detrick 
appeared in the Journal of Pi^iHcal Economy in which the whole 
subject of the effects of the Granger acts upon the railroads is 
examined in the light of statistics.* The investigation of the 
subject is rendered difficult by the fact that the Granger laws 
were in force during the period of financial depression following 
the panic of 1873 and it is necessary to determine to what extent 
each of these factors was the cause of the prevailing conditions , 
among railroads. The problem is handled by Mr. Detrick by 
comparing statistics of railway construction and earnings in the \ 
Granger states and in various other groups of states. As a | 
result of this study, the following proposition can be considered I 
as definitely established: the percentages of increase in railroad I 
mileage and in average net earnings of railway companies during 1 

* " Hie Grange and the Potter Law," in Intanational Sanew, iii. 66JHS73 
(October, 1876). See especially pp. 665-667. 

t Sticikney, RaUway Problem. 

* Larrabee, Raiiroad QutsHon, 346. 

' C. R. Detrick, " The Effects of the Granger Acta," In Journal of Polilical 
Economy, xi. 137-156 (March, 1903). The statistics in this artide have been used 
by Senator R. H. La Follette In discusvons of the Granger movement In several 
of his pamphlets, magazine articles, and speeches. For a reply to one of these by 
the genera] solicitor of the Chicago, Milwaukee, and St. Paul Railway Company, 
see Burton Bauson, Unfair Safboay Aptatian. 
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\ the period were at least as great in the four Granger states — 

^ Illinois, Wisconsin, Minnesota, and Iowa — as in four other 

'. western states — Indiana, Michigan, Nebraska, and Missouri, — 1 

> or in six representative middle states, or ten representative < 

i southern states. 

It might seem from this that the railroad dfums are completely I 
refuted. There are, however , a n umber of other points to be ■ 
considered. In the first placej ffi several of the states which are 
used by Mr. Detrick for comparison with the " Granger states," ■ 
there ijere vigorous agitations for raUway legislation of the 
same soruand Missouri actually enacted a Granger act in 1875.' 
If the Granger laws did afiect the prosperity of raUroads and the 
cwfidence of the people in them at all, it is probable that that 

£ efiEect was nearly, if not quite, as great in neighboring states 
where similar agitations were under way, as in the states which 
had actually passed the h.^^ There seems to be sufficient 
evidence to justify the claim that the Granger agitation did tend 
to make capitalists, and especially European capitalists, hesitate 
about investing money in western or perhaps in any American 
railroads.' If so, hoittver, it is probably true, as ex-Govemor 
■ I-arrabee of Iowa asserted, that this was caused rather by the 
alarm sent forth by the railroad companies and their sympathiz- 
ers than directly by the laws themselves.* There is no doubt | 
but that the nature and effect of the laws were greatly, and | 
probably intentionally, exaggerated, and the Nation did not ; 
hesitate to advise capitalists to refrain from investing in western '. 
r^hoad securities.* The contemporary business depression, ; 
however, which followed in the wake of the panic of 1873, together 
with the exposures of fraud in railway financing, were of so much 
greater influence in causing lack of confidence in railway securi- 
ties, that it is impossible to reach any very definite conclu^ons 

■ See Above, pp. 194-196. 

* CkieagoTrSmnt, ii73,Jvaej,^.S, Jvaieti, p. y, 1874, July so, p. 4; rfatioit, 
xvi 384, 397. xva. 918, rviii. 393, xi. S3, 33^, m- iS7 (1873-73). 

* The wme idea was expressed by Governor Taylor of Wiscomin in hii anniMl 
message, January 15, 1875, in Governor's Musage and Atcompattyint Doeumtmb, 
i. 38-30. 

* SaUw, XI. 190, 143 (March 18, April 8, 1875). 
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as to the effects of the Granger agitation in that direction.' 
It may be true that the efforts in the West to subject railroads 
to state control were factors in prolonging the depression and 
preventing the earlier restunption of railway construction. 
That, however, has never been proved, and probably is not 
susceptible of proof. Certainly the claims which would make 
the Granger movement primarily responsible for the stoppage 
of construction and the general railroad depres^on during the 
Y ear$_f rom 1873 to 1876, are greatly exaggerated. 
OOd the whole, it seems that the immediate economic effects ' 
oFUie Granger agitation for railroad regulation were small: it 
did secure some temporary reductions in rates and check some of 
the worst discriminations; it probably reduced railway earnings 
to some extent, although the decreased rates were in part offset 
iby increased business of which they were a cau^ * and it may 
ba.ve been a slight coutributing factor in checking railway con- 
struction in the western states. /The indirect and political 
results of the movement, however, were more important: it 
led to decisions of the United States Supreme Court which 
established the right of states to cai^trol railroads; and it laid 
the foundation for later legislation^ ji judging the results 
of this movement and comparing it with the more recent and 
more successful attempts at state regulation, allowance must 
be made for the fact that the problem had just begun to be 
studied in the seventies. The railroad laws of the present 
time are, as a rule, drawn up with care by men who have made 
a study of railroad economics and are administered by trained 
experts. The measure of success which these laws have attained 
attests the soundness of the fundamental principles hrst developed 
in the Granger acts of the seventies. 

1 " Nothing 19 more ceilain Uun th&t any doud which now hangs over Amnican 
cretUt In Vn^i^nA and HoUand it due to the extensive defaults in American railroad 
bonds, to the dishonest maDBgement of American railroad corporations, and to the 
hostile le^slation of Western states, and the wild and furious denunciations of 
capitalists and moncy-lendeiB indulged in by Western poUtidans during the last 
two or three years." Nalion, xxi. 157 (September 9, 1875). 

■ Wisconsin Railroad Commission, Reports, 1S74, p. 34. 
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CHAPTER Vn 

BUSINESS COOPERATION 

Up to the dose of the Civil War, the fanners of the West 
were generally content to confine their business operations 
to the raising of crops and stock. They disposed of their sur- 
plus products in the most convenient market and purchased 
the few supplies needed from the nearest store-keeper, without 
bothering their heads about the extortions of manufacturers 
or the profits of middlemen. During the decade of the seventies 
however, there was a determined effort on the part of the farmers 
to establish direct relations between producers and consumers, 
with reference to both the products which they wished to dis- 
pose of and the supphes they had to piuchase. The explanation 
of this is to be sought in changing economic conditions. The 
western farmers in the pioneer period were independent in their 
economic relations with the outside world, and indeed each 
farm was almost a self-suffidng unit. But the rapid develop- 
ment of the country and the increase in transportation facilities 
changed all this, and by 1870 the farmers had become largely 
producers of staple crops for market and nearly as dependent 
upon outsiders for suppUes as were those engaged in other 
occupations. fWith no adequate conception of the actual 
services performed by the middlemen or the complexities of the 
business of distribution,* and with the example of successful 
cooperation in England to urge them on, the western farmers 
believed it possible to regain their economic independence by 
themselves assuming the management of those industries which 
touched them most closely. Two things were prerequisite 
for this — organization, and a certain amount of mutual con- 
fidence — and these were furnished by the rapid growth of 
farmers' dubs and especially of the order of Patrons of Hus- 

> Cf. Fater, " The Theory of the Middlenum " and Kieley, " The Middleman 
in Practice," both in Bailey, Cydoptdia of Amtricax ApitvUiirt, iv. 339-145. 
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bandiy during the early sevoities. The result w83 the ytab- 
lishment of an almost incredible 'number of coflperati^Jor 
pseudo-coeperativepHRrprises under the control of the farmers' 
organizati^uy These enterprises included local, coimty, and 
state agencies for the purchase of implements and supplies 
and the sale of farm products, local grain elevators and coopera- 
tive stores, the manufacture of farm machinery, banking, 
insurance, and even organizations for bringing about diiect 
trade between the American producer and the European con- 
sumer. 

Most of the enterprises were short-lived and many brought 
disaster to those involved; but they are, nevertheless, distinctly 
worthy of study, not only as an illmninating, though pathological, 
chapter in the history of cooperation, but also as an integral 
part of the movement for agricultural organization which swept 
the country in the seventies. To trace in detail the history of 
these cooperative enterprises in the various states would require 
a volume in itself, and it will be necessary to confine this accotmt 
to a brief sketch of the development of this feature of the Granger 
movement with some con^eration of its scope, characteristics, 
and results. 

Gkange Agencies 

Even as early as October, 1867, two months before the estab- 
lishment of the preliminary National Grange, one of Kelley's 
correspondents had suggested that the proposed order should 
be so framed as to confer a pecuniary benefit upon its members. 
Kelley himself appears to have looked with favor upon this 
idea; but it was opposed by others of the " founders " and the 
constitution and early circulars of the order dwelt almost entirely 
upon the social, fraternal, and intellectual benefits to be conferred. 
When the work of organizing local granges was begun, however, 
the farmers were inclined to ask, " What pecuniary benefit are 
we to gain by supporting the organization ? " and it was not 
long before the circulars were revised to lay emphasis on the 
possibilities of protection and coaperation which the orda: 
presented.' 

* Kdley, Pomnxtif ffiuhmfry, 35, 79, ii»~ii4, 119. 
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Then<%forth, business cooperation was a leading feature 
of the movement and one of the principal incentives for the 
growth of the order. Whenever a local grange was formed, 
almost the first step takea was to adopt some plan of coj^ierative 
buying and selling. Often, e^>ecially during the early years, 
all that was done was to make arrangements with certain local 
dealers for special rates in return for the cash trade of all the 
members.' This plan never worked very long and generally 
made way for the establishment of a local agency. In some 
cases, the agent simply attended to forwarding the cash orders 
of the members to a manufacturer or jobber or to the state 
agency, if estabUshed, and distributed the shipments when they 
arrived. For these services the agent might receive a small 
commission or he might be paid a small salary by the grange. 
More often, perhaps, he got no compensation but the oppor- 
tunity to purchase his own suppUes at a reduced price and the 
satisfaction of helping his neighbors. In other cases, the agency 
was supplied with a small amount of capital by the grange or 
by a stock company of members, and then it a|^roached more 
nearly to the dignity of a coQperative store. 

Often the granges of a coimty or other district found it 
advantageous to join together in a coimty council or Pomona 
grange and estabUshed a county or district agency to assist 
the members in their buying and selling.* These larger agencies 
varied in methods much as did the smaller ones connected with 
a angle grange. At first most of their energies were devoted, 
to inducing manufacturers and wholesale dealers to make special 
terms. In this, of course, they were more successful than the 
local agencies because of their ability to control a larger trade. 
Later many of the county and district associations developed 
into cooperative stores of one form or another. Whatever the 
method, the object in view was the same throughout: to secure 
supplies at lower prices by bulking orders and dealing as directly 
as possible with manufacturers and jobbers; and to eliminate 

■ A " Trading Card " of the Winnebago County (Wisconnn) Coandl, Patrov 
of Hinbandiy, u in the library of the Wisconsin Historical Sode^. 

■ See Keller, PoAvm ef Etubandry, 398. 
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some of the profits of the middlemen by sfaii^ing produce directiy 
to the large markets instead of dis posing of it to the local 
dealers and conmiis^oa men. /Th e aggregate business done 
by or throu^ these local agenaes throughout the country was 
certainly enoimous during the years 1873, 1874, and 1875, and 
they no doubt effected very con^erable savings for the members. 
Their operations, moreover, naturally tended to force local 
dealers to lower their prices in order to meet the competition, 
an d, so w ere beneficial to many who were not members of the 
ordei f r^ I 

But the Grangers were never satisfied with local cooperation. 
If so much could be accomplished by the united efiForts of the 
members of a single grange or in a single coimty, what was to 
prevent the codperation of all the Patrons in a state or the 
United States from accomplishing many times as much ? As 
a result state agencies were established in state after state, 
until by December, 1874, twenty-six state granges had adopted 
some sort of an agency system.* The methods of operation 
of these agencies were even more diverse than those of the 
local agencies, and can perhaps best be made clear by sketching 
the careers of a few of them as types. 

When the first state grange was organized in Minnesota in 
1869, buaness cot^ration was one of the principal subjects 
discussed, and the general sentiment was strongly in favor of 
the appointment of a state agent to purchase supplies and dis- 
pose of produce for the Patrons. Kelley and others of the 
" founders " feared that such a move might be premature, and 
when the subject of appointing state agents and a general bu^- 
ness agent for the order was brought up at the so-called first 
annual sesaon of the National Grange in April, 1869, it was 
laid on the table.* If the National Grange bad taken hold of 
the subject at this time and worked out a comprehen^ve system 
of coJ^ration for the order, it might possibly have guided the 

' The PrairU Famtr for 1873, 1874, viil 1875 contMoi muty rqxnta o( tlie 
woA of difierent IiksI agencies. See especially zliv. 369, 387, 395, xlv. 1 1 (Novem- 
ber, 1873-Januaiy. 1874). 

* See list of state agents in Prairie Pamier, zlv. 41 1 (December 16, 1874). 

• Kdi*y, Palrontof Bntbandry, 168,170, 171, 176,183,186. 
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movement along more conservative lines and prevented much 
of the confusion and disaster that followed. As it was, how- 
ever, each state grange was left to work out its own salva- 
tion in the matter of business cottperation, and Minnesota led 
the way. 

In the same month in which the " foimders " laid the subject 
of coSperation on the table, Master Smith of the Minnesota 
State Grange j^pdnted C. A. Prescott of St. Paul as state 
business agent and issued a circular which announced that the 
agent would sell produce and make purchases for members.' 
The ^ent proceeded to issue weekly bulletins giving prices of 
produce and sent a circular to manufacturers of agricultural 
implements inviting them to send samples to be tested and 
reported upon by the state grange.* The appointment of 
Prescott as agent was confirmed by the state grange when it 
met in July, 1869,* but no further record of the operations of 
this earliest agency, prior to 1873, has been found. In Febni' 
ary, 1873, the state grange appointed a committee to develc^ 
a feasible plan for cooperation in the purchase cS. farm imple- 
ments,* and later in the year another state agent, J. H. Denman, 
was engaged in visiting manufacturers and wholesale dealers 
in order to secure special terms for members of the order.* 
At the meeting of the state grange in December, 1873, Denman 
was elected state purchasing agent for the ensuing year with a 
salary of not to exceed sixteen hundred dollars to be derived 
from commissions on sales.' The Minnesota agency never 
succeeded in doing business on as large a scale or securing as 
favorable terms as did some of the other grange agencies, partly 
because the number of granges in the state was comparatively 
small ;Qievertheless, the Patrons of the state claimed to have 

) The agent recdved a commiisioD on buwiess transacted. The fiist purchase 
b wid to have been a jackasi for one of the ofBcen of the state Enuigc KeOejr 
commented: " This ptuchasing biuineu commenced with buying jacitasMs; the 
prospecU are that many will be sold." Kelley, Palrcns of Busbaniry, iSo. 

» Uinnesaia MonlUy, i. 134, J13 (April, June, 1869). 

•/Wd. 149 Ouly- 1869). I 

• Minnesota State Grange, Constilution, 1873. PP- 13-16- 

• PrairU Farmer, xliv, 353 (November 8, 1873). 

• Ibid. 4" (December 37i 1873). 
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saved large amounts of money through the operations of the^ 
state and local agencies.' 

Iowa was the first state in which Grange cooperation achieved 
a marked success. Local agencies existed in the state from the 
very beginning of the organization of granges and in 1872 a 
state business agency was established at Des Moines, with 
J. D. Whitman as state agent, and a Chicago firm was chosen 
to receive shipments of produce from Iowa Grangers. Whit- 
man aiq>ear3 to have been energetic and capable. He soon 
succeeded in building up a large business in the sale of iaxm 
implements and supplies to Patrons. Negotiations were entered 
into with manufacturers and wholesale dealers, and the special 
rates secured communicated to the granges by means of con- 
fidential circulars. Whenever possible the state agent seems 
to have turned the orders over to these firms to be filled, but 
some of the shipments were made through the agency. Many 
orders were also sent by local grange agents or individual Patrons 
directly to the manufacturers or wholesalers. At first the state 
agent seems to have worked without any capital, but as the 
business developed he was allowed to use part of the funds of 
the state grange. This enabled him to take advantage of 
opportunities to secure very low rates by making large pur- 
chases outright and then filling orders as they came in.* 

Even as early as December, 1872, before the state agency 
had gotten into operation, glowing reports were made of the 
savings effected by the.^£atrons of Iowa.* rlt was declared 
that one-third of the grain elevators and warehouses in the ,'. 
state were owned or controlled by the Grange^' and that five ' 
million bushels of grain and large numbers of cattle and hogs 
had been shipped direct to Chicago through grange agents, 
upon which a saving of from ten to forty per cent had been 
effected. On the purchases of agricultural implements alone 

' Martin, Grantt Mopone'it, 487. 

' Iowa SUte Grange, Procudintt, iv, v. 11 (1873, 1874); PrairU Parmer, iliv. 
377, 411 (November ag, December 37, 1873); Martin, Grange MotemeiU, 473- 
4«S. 

' S. Leavitt, Tomuhif CoBperalien (pamphlet), 3, quoting a letter from Dea 
Hoinca to tbe Aew York Wortd. Same in Rmid CareltHian, jv. 493 (June, 1873). 
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the faimers of the state were said to have saved a total of $365,000 
and an example was given of a reaper which had been retailing 
at I240 but was sold to granges at $140. During 1873 the 
business of the local agencies increased by leaps and bounds 
under the stimulus of the state agent. At the state grange 
meeting in December of that year, the executive committee 
reported that the agents of the order in the state had done a 
business during the year of five million dollars, and effected a 
. d saving of at least fifteen per cent on family supphes and twen^ 
■ p gcen t on agricultural implements>^ 

jUlaring 1874 the operations of the bu^ess agendes con- 
tmued to increase, but the state grange also embarked in the 
^ ^. business of manufacturing farm machinery and that was the 
beginning of the endj In 1875 the crash came — the failure 
of the implement works bankrupted the grange, and though 
the state agency continued for a while to do a large business, 
it had gotten beyond its depth and was hampered by the lack 
of capitaLJ An attempt to provide it with twenty-five thousand 
dollars by the sale of stock to Patrons at ten dollars a share 
was a failure, and the rapid decline of the order after 1875 socm 
snuffed it out along with most of the local agencies.' 

In Illinois, also, the beginning of co6peration was practically 
contemporaneous with the organization of the first active granges 
in Lee and Whiteade counties and successful operations were 
reported even before the organization of the state grange in 
1872.* In this state the atuation was somewhat complicated 
by the existence of large numbers of open farmers' clubs, side 
by side with the Grange. The members of these organizations 
were as eager to attempt cooperation as were the Patrons and 
in many instances county or district fanners' associations, 
made up of both clubs and granges, were organized to manage 
the business feature.* Some of these were very successfiil for 

' Iowa State Grange, Proctedings, iv (1873). 

* Ibid. V. II, 16-26 (1S74); Nation^ Grange, Procetdints, z. 3S (November, 
»87S)- 

» Iowa State Grange, Prccadings, vi, ii-ij, ag, 3s, 41, 43, 46 {187s). 

< Paine, Granter Uovemeitt in lUinaii, 39, note. 

' The purpote of these asaodations is deariy indicated by tlie following leatdv* 
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a few years, as, for example, the Central Fanners' Association 
of CentraKa. This organization was formed in January, 1873, 
and a purchasing agent was appointed in March. The agent 
experienced considerable difficulty in getting terms from imple- 
ment manufacturers, because most of them had already made 
arrangements with dealers for the year. Opposition was also 
experienced from the local merchants; but the farmers persisted 
and in November, 1873, the secretary of the association was able 
to report the sale of about one hundred thousand dollars' worth 
of implements alone, through the agency, with a saving to the 
farmers living within a radius of fifteen miles of Centralia of 
twenty-five thousand dollars over prices which had formerly 
prevailed.' 

The Illinoi s State Farmers' Association, though primarily 
interested in politics, also gave some attention to co&peratioa 
and at one time attempted to establish a state agency to serve 
the dubs and granges. Vtias experiment was a failure,* and no 
very considerable degree of success attended the attempts of U/ 
the state grange to establish a purchasing agency for the Fatroi^^ 
The first state grai^e agent, who was appointed as early as 
December, 1872, merely negotiated for special terms for Patrons 
and issued circulars of information to the local granges and 
agencies.* During 1874 and 1875 more extensive operations 
were attempted; but the agent and the executive committee 
disagreed as to methods to be pursued, and the local ^ents were 
inclined to take advantage of temporary concessions made 
elsewhere, instead of dealing through the state agency. At 
the fourth annual meeting of the grange, in December, 1875, 
it was generally conceded that the state agency had been a 
failure. The reports indicated clearly, moreover, that the local 

tion which wu adopted by one of them at iu organizatioa in 1S73: " Raolved, 
That we bi^ everything we need direct from manufacturen and wholesale 
houses, and buy by large quantities and pay cash, and that we sell oui produce 
in large quantities together, when sold, endeavoring thereby to get better prices, 
lower freights, etc" Prairie Fanner, xliv. 85 (March 15, 1S73). 

> Ibid. xliv. 4, 369 (1S73}. For the operation of other local agencies, see ibid. 
diii. 38s, xliv, 43,"sa- 

• Ibid. iMv. i2^,^yi. 3siiSyi,iijs); Industrial Age, Janway ii, i874,pp.s,7-_ 

■ Prairit Parmtr, xliv. S3, 91, 131 (March, April, 1873). 
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agencies, with tlie exception of a few which had organized as 
stock companies, had proven tmsatisfactory and were declining.' 
At this session the donation from the National Grange* was 
turned over to the executive committee to be used for business 
purposes and the committee was authorized to establish a new 
agency to be located in the dty of Chicago and placed in charge 
of a salaried agent who should be under bonds. This plan was 
tried durii^ 1876 with conaderable success, according to the 
reports made to the state grange in December of that year,* 
and the new agency continued operations on a small scale well 
down into the eighties.* 

Meanwhile the work done by state agencies in other states 
had been taken over in part in Illinois by a number of com- 
mercial firms of Chicago which early began to advertise that 
they were prepared to fill orders for clubs and granges at whole- 
sale prices. Prominent among these were the firms of Z. N. 
Hall, which for several years furnished the granges with groceries 
at wholesale prices and other supplies for a small commission, 
and Montgomery Ward and Company, which has since developed 
into one of the largest mail order houses in the country.* For 
facilitatii^ the direct shipment of produce by the local granges 
or agencies to Chicago a contract was made by the state grange 
with the commisdon firm of Reynolds, Corbett, and Thomas, 
by which it was officially recognized as Grange agent. When 
this firm failed, late in 1874, though without loss to shippers, 
its members declared that the Grange support had not been 
such as to warrant further experiments of the kind.* The 
executive committee of the state grange succeeded, neverthe- 

■ Prairie Parmtr, xlv. 51, aoa (Febniuy 14, June 17, 1874); lUinms SUte 
Gntnge, Proceedings, iv. la, ij, 17, 23-31 (1875). 

* See above, p. 68. 

■ lUiiKMS State Grange, PioeetdiMff, iv. 42, 44, v. 9, 48-50, 5S-57> 90-101 (1875, 
.876). 

* A. G. Warner, " Thne Fliuea of Coapention In the West," m American 
EeoDomic Auodation, FMications, ii. no. i, p. 34 (Maidi, 1887) and in Johni 
Hopkins Univenity, Studies, vi. 384. 

' Prairie Farmtr, iliv. 91 (adv.), 9a, 348, 41 1 (adv.), xlvj. 17a {1873, 1S74). 

* Prairie Farmer, xlv. ji, 396 (Febniaiy 14, December la, 1874); Indutlruit 
Ate, December 12, 1874, p- 5- 
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less, in making a similar arraDgemeat with another Chicago firm, 
which was placed under bond for one hundred and £f ty thousand 
dollars, and in the course of time commercial firms at Peoria and 
St. Lotus were also given official reco^foition as state agents.* 

Another feature of the co6perative movement in Illinois 
is of interest There was considerable talk among the farmers 
to the effect that prices were fixed by rings and monopolies, 
and it was quite common for the agitators to advise the farmers 
to retaliate by forming organizations to control the prices of 
farm products.!^ One of the first attempts in this direction 
was made by the Northwestern Farmers' Convention which 
met in Chicago in October, 1873. Among the resolutions 
adopted was one recommending to the farmers of the North- 
west that they withhold their hog products from the market 
until the price should reach five dollars per hundred pounds.* 
What was the result of this attempt to raise prices by regulating 
the supply does not appear, but it may be assumed that it was 
a failure ) Many farmers were so situated that it was not fea^ble 
for them to withhold their hogs from market. The organiza- 
tion, moreover, was too incomplete to give such a movement 
a chance of success.* Later on various county and subordinate 
granges in Illinois and other western states attempted to control 
prices by agreeing to " hold their hogs," and in January, 1878, 
the state grange recommended that hogs be withheld from 
market for thirty days, unless certain specific prices should be 
previously offered.* No evidence has been found which would 
indicate that any of these attempts were successful.* 

* nUnois Stste Gnnge, Procttdmgt, iv. 19, v. $2 (1875, 1S76). 

■ Prairie Parmer, sliv. 347 (November i, 1873). The proceedings •« also to 
be found in Windom Committee, Report, ii. 646-^88. There were *. few ddegatea 
present from other states, but the convention was mainly a gathering of Qlinoii 



* Set Prairie Farmer, xliv. 353 (November 8, 1873). 

* Paine, Granger Mmemeni in lUinois, 44. See also Prairie Parmer, xlvi. 371 
(187J); Witamiin Stalesman, July 31, 1675, p. 3. 

* These experiments are of interest in view of the recent attempts of the Ameri- 
can Society of Equity to control the price of grain in the same way. For Granger 
propositions for controlling the price of grain, tee Prairie Farmer, xliv. 149, 36J 
(August 9, 33, 1873); Ckicago Tribwie, August 18, 1873, p. 3. 
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The operations of Grange agencies in the other states of the 
Middle West may be briefly summarized. Both state and a 
profusion of local agencies existed in every state from Kansas to 
Ohio, but they were ^milar in their general features to those 
already described in Iowa and Illinois. The Ohio agency did 
a large bu^ess for several years under the direction of W. H. 
Hill as state agent, located at Cincinnati, but dissenaons arose, 
and it was closed out by the state grange about 1878.^ The 
Indiana agency was first established on a commission basis. 
Later the state grange paid the ^ent a regular salary and 
allowed him to use fifteen thousand dollars of its funds as capital 
During 1875 the business of this agency amounted to three hun- 
dred thousand dollars, and in 1876 it was still larger; but bad 
management soon brought it to bankruptcy, entailing a loss of 
several thousand dollars upon the state grange.* In Michigan 
the state grange was generally conservative in buaness matters 
and most of the Grange cooperation was carried on throu^ 
county coimdls and local agencies, the state ^ent confining 
himself to making contracts with manufacturers and dealers. 
One of these contracts is said to have broken up the " plaster 
ring " and saved the fanners a large amount of money on their 
purchases of land plaster. In the later part of the decade 
arrangements were made with commercial firms in Detroit 
and Chicago to act as Grange agents for filling orders and selling 
produce. A special agency was also established in Ypsilanti 
in 1878; but the bu^ess was so small that the executive com- 
mittee was obliged to permit the agent to run it as a general 
commission house in order to clear e^qienses.* In Wiscon^ 
the first state grange agent was appointed as early as 1871. 
The work of the agency was confined to making contracts and 

' On the Grange agendea of Ohio, see Ohio State Grange, Proceeiinis, i-iii 
.(1874-71^); W. H. Hill, Bailed and CoHsdidated Price Lilt and Grangt Bock eg 
SeftrtTice; Ellis, " History of the Grange in Ohio," in Ohio Farmer, c 348, d. jj, 
ajA, igS, 370 (1901, i9oi>; Wainet, " Three Phases of CoSperatlon in the West," 
in Johns Hopkins Univeraty, Studiti, vi. 371. 

* Indiana State Grange, Pritceeditigs, W. 13, ij, 16, ad, ag, 31, 33-37 (1874). 
xxiiv. gS (appendix); Illinois State Grange, Frocitdingt, iv. 17 (1875); -Kmi 
Caroiinian.y. jqs; Warner, in Johns Hopkins Univeraity, ^fWtu, vL 381. 

* Michigan State Grange, Procttdinp, \~v\\ (1874-80). 
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to general supervision of the business features of the order, until 
1876, when a regular business agency for filling orders and 
receiving consignments of produce was established in Milwaukee. 
This agency did a considerable bu^ess for a few years and 
periled during the decade of the eighties. In 1S86, however, 
the agent reported that the business was not confined to members 
of the order and that the service of the agency was most con- 
siderable as a bureau of information as to prices and a regulator 
of local trade.* The operations of the Grange agencies in Kansas,* 
Nebraska,' and Missouri * were similar to those in Iowa though 
on a smaller scale, and were all brought to a close by the collapse 
of the order in these states in the later seventies. In Missouri 
the Patrons had at one time besides the ordinary purchasing 
agent, a coimnission ^ent and a live stock agent in St. ]>>uis. 

The business operations of the order in C aliforn ia were exten- 
^ve and different in many ways from those attempted in other 
parts of the country, and consequently it will be worth while 
to sketch them in some detail.* The primary purpose of the 
California farmers in organizing the State Fanners' Union, 
out of which grew the state grange of the Patrons of Husbandry, 
was to bring about Reoperation in the marketing of products, ^ 
especially grain, ana in the purchase of grain sacks wd other 
supplies^ Various plans were laid by the Farmers' Union during 
187a and 1S73 ^°' different forms of codperation, but the actual 

' On Gnnge coIHwraUon b Wiscoosin, see WiKonaiu State Grange, Proutd- 
tngt, ii-viii {1874-80); Prairie Farmer, xliv. jii, 369, ilv. 139, ilvi, 383 (1873- 
75); Maynaid, Pairora t^ Buibandry iit Wiiconiin (Ms.)> 16-11}, 51, 66; Lea, 
Grange Uavrmtnl in Wistoiuin (Ms.}, 14; Wisconsin Buieau o( lAbor uid In* 
dustri&l Statistics, Reperlt, ii. aoS-iii (iSSs-Be); Albert Shaw, " Cofiperation in 
the Northwest," in Johns Hopkins University, Studies, vi, 316-318. 

' See Kansas Stale Grange, Procttiingt, iii. 3, 4, 7-11, 31, 34-37 (1875) and 
J. K. Hudson, Patrons' Batidbook, 36. 

* Nebraska State Grange, Frocetdinfs, iv, 7-11, sj-jSi 31~36 ('874); PraiHt 
Parmer, xlv. 335 (July aj, 1874), 

* Missouri State Graoge, Proceedings, Iii. 16, 34-43, iv. 11, 31-13, 7S-80, 103, 
10S-113. "!>-i3i (1874. 1875). 

* Most of the documents and other material upon whidi the loUowlDg mcoount 
(rf business (^>eratioiis in California is based, can be found in Carr, Patrons of 
Hiabamdry, da. fi, xii, ziv^xvi. See also Prairie Farmer, xlv. 3i)i, 331, 347, 355, 
361, 387, xlvL ai, 7S (i87*-7S)- 
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operations devolved upon the state grange, which was organiied 
in July, 1873. The way in which the business feature dominated 
the movement in California is seen in the declaration adopted 
at this time, by which the specific objects of the state grange 
were said to be to establish fanners' banks and Grange stores; 
to arrange for the purchase of farm machinery directly from 
manufacturers and the shipment of products directly to con- 
sumers; gradually to substitute the cash for the credit system; 
and eventually to introduce the shipment of grain in bulk instead 
of in sacks.' 

In carrying out this program, the executive committee of 
the state grange made arrangements with the firm of Morgan's 
Sods to act as shippmg ^ents for the Patrons, and q)pointed 
a state agent under bonds, who devoted himself, in addition 
to supervising the operations of the shipping f^ent, to Tnahing 
favorable terms with dealers in implements and importers of 
grain sacks and other supplies. (3forgan's Sons also entered 
the field as direct purchasers of grain, and a lively competition 
sprang up between them and the old " wheat ring," which pushed 
the price of wheat up steadilyy' As a result of the operations 
of this firm and the purchastng agency during the year 1873-74 
it was claimed that over five million dollars were saved for the 
farmers of the state.* 

The wheat crop of 1874 in California was very large, being 
nearly double that of the preceding year, and Morgan's Sons 
apparently got beyond their depth in attempting to handle 
the Grander consignments. Seventeen cargoes in all were 
shipped for the Patrons in 1874 and fifteen more were in port 
under diarter to load when, through a combination of drcimi- 
stances/^the firm of Morgan's Sons was forced into bankruptcy.'^ 
It might be thought that this experience would be enough fo^ 
the Grangers, for their losses were considerable, and it was, 
probably, the most potent cause for the rapid decline of the 
order in the state during the next few years. The leaders, 
however, were only spurred on to greater effort. A qiedal 

* Can, Palrota cf Huabaitdry, i34; Ckicago Tribmt, Jnljr >6, 1S73, p. s- 
' Can, Palmtt cf Hudandry, 160, ijj. 
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meeting of the state grange was held in November, 1874, at 
which it was detennined to incorporate a " Grangers* Business 
Association " to take the place of the bankrupt firm as shipping 
^ent for the Patrons. The bu^ess agency and the recently 
established dury agency were to be departments of the asso- 
ciation. 

This association was incorporated in February, 1875, with a 
nominal capital stock of one million dollars, divided into shares 
of twenty-five dollars each.' The articles of incorporation 
declared its purposes to be to deal in all kinds of agricultural 
produce, farm implements, and general merchandise, and to 
ship grain and other merchandise to foreign ports, " as factors 
and broker and not otherwise." The by-laws of the association 
provided that none but Patrons could be stockholders or direc- 
tors, and this seems to have been all that distinguished it from 
an ordinary stock company, for the profits, if any, were to be 
divided among the stock-holders in the usual way. Great 
things were expected of the Qrangers' B usiness Association 
of Californi a, * for the order was at the highest point of mem- 
bership m~the early months of 1875. By July, 1876, however, 
the number of granges in the state had declined from 363 to 
173,* and the decline continued during the following years. 
This must have*T^ousIy crippled the operations of the new 
stock company, but it was reported as still in existence and 
doing a con^derable business in 1S81.* 

|Tn Oregon alone, of the other states of the Far West, were 
there enough granges to make possible any considerable attempts 
at distributive coSperationJ The methods followed in this 
state were similar to those in California; a state agency, with 
a fund of over five thousand dollars raised by subscriptions 
from granges, did an extensive business in 1875 and 1S76; and 
Grange shipments were made through a commercial firm. 
Some of the Patrons of Oregon appear to have suffered losses 

> For utidet of incwpoiation and by-laws, tee Cut, Patrons «/ Butbatidry, 
907-3 ie>- 

* Ibid. ioi-2aj; QlinoU State Gnuige, PracudtHts, tj <i87s). 

* See table above, toUowing p. j8. 

* Nstiooal Gnmge, Preettdtnp, xv. 36 (1881). 
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through the fiulute of Morgan's Sons, and in 1883 the i 
of the state grange reported that the business ventures had not 
been successful and had entailed a considerable debt upon the 
state grange.' 

Numerous Grange agencies were also established in the 
southern states; but they operated, as a rule, on a smaller scale 
than did those of the Middle West. In Maryland the executive 
cramnittee of the state grange made arrangements in 1874 
to enable the members of the order to purchase fertilizers at 
wholesale rates, and soon after a Baltimore firm was placed 
under bonds to act as business agent for the Patrons of the state. 
This firm was reported to have done a Grange bu^ess of $185,- 
000 in 187 s ; but the arrangement apparently was not satisfactory 
for in 1876 a warehouse was rented in Baltimore and a member 
of the order put in charge on a salary basis. A fund of about 
sixteen hundred dollars* was raised by subscription among the 
local granges and the agency did a business of $358,000 during 
1S77. Complaints were made that the support of the agency 
by the Patrons was not uiuversal; but it seems to have had a 
successful career, and in 1881 was reported as having a " sur- 
plus capital" of over ten thousand dollars. In 1882 plans 
were being laid for reorganizing the business cm the Rochdale 
plan.* 

In West Virginia the Grange was not strong enough to estab- 
lish an independent agency, but in 1877 ^^^ hundred dollars 
were contributed to the fund of the Maryland agency. Trouble 
soon arose, however, because the West Virginia Grange was not 
allowed any share in the control of the agency, and it withdrew 
after a few months.' In Virginia, the Carolinas, and Florida, 
little seems to have been accomplished in the way of distributive 

> Oregon State GTange, Frocttdints, iif (1S76); Illinois State Grange, Pn- 
cetdinp, iv. 17 (1875); National Grange, Proceedingi, xvi. 39 (iS8a). 

* Haiylond State Grange, Proceedingt, i (March, 1874), q)edal leasioa (De- 
cember, 1873); Maryland State Grange Agency, Circular (Maicb 30, 1876); 
American Farmer, V. 138, vi. 33, vii. ia-14, 147, viii. 7-ia, 148 (1876-75); Natiaoal 
Grange, Proutdinii, iv. 38, svi. 31 (1881, 1881)! R. D. Randall, " CoOpeiMkn 
to Muyland and the South," in Johm Hopkins University, Sindies, vi. 506. 

■ Am*riea» Fanner, vii. 13, viii. 148; Natjonal Grange, Proeetdi»p, xv. 44 
(1B81). 
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cooperation beyond making arrangements for securing ferti- 
lizers at reduced prices.' In Kentucky and Tennessee, however, 
more extensive operations were undertaken by the order. The 
Kentucky State Grange rented a warehouse in Louisville and 
put it in charge of an agent on a commission basis, part of the 
rent of the building being defrayed by leasing space in it to 
manufacturers for the exhibition of machinery. In 1875 the 
agency was reported as doing a business of between two and 
three hundred thousand dollars. Flans were then laid for chang- 
ing the agency to a salary basis and for rising a fund of twenty- 
five thousand dollars by the sale of bonds. The Tennessee 
Patrons shared in the work of the Kentucky agency for a while 
and commercial firms in New Orleans, Memphis, and Atlanta 
also received recognition from the state grange. In 1S75, 
however, the executive committee was. ordered to arrange for 
the establishment of an independent state agency, with sub- 
ordinate agents for each of the three grand divisions of the state. 
In neither of these states did the business ventures have any 
lasting success, and their failure discredited the order there 
for many years.' 

The state granges of Alabama and Missis^ppi adopted the 
plan of choosing established firms in the various commercial 
centers of the state or neighboring states and placing them 
under bonds to act as Grange agents. The Alabama State 
Grange had, in addition, a similar agent in New York, and the 
Missis»ppi Grange, one in Liverpool, England, to look after 
consignments of cotton.* The executive committee of the 
Georgia State Grange made arrangements with the various 

■ Viiginu State Grenge, Proeeedingi, i (1873-74); Illinois State Grange, Pro- 
uedini$, iv. 17 (:875); North Carolina State Grange, Proceedings, ii-iv (1875-77); 
South Carolina State Grange, Minus* Book (MsOi Praine Parmer, xlv. 411 (De- 
cember 36, iS74>. 

* Tenneuee State Grange, Proceedinis, ii (1875); IlliMMS State Grange, Fro- 
aedingt, iv. 17 (1875); National Grange, Proeeedingi, xv. 37, 43 (1881); Prairit 
Fanner, ilv, 411 (Decemt>er 16, 1874)1 Randall, in Johns Hopkins Univeiuty, 
Stydiet, vi. 505. 

* Alabanw State Grange, Froceedinti, ii, iil (1874, 1S75); Misiiuippi State 
Grange, Procetdingt, v (1875); Prairie Forma', ilv. 411 (December 36, 1874)1 
Hawkins, " The Gruige in the South," in Allen, L^or and CafUal, 487. 
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cotton buyers as early as 1873 to enable Fatrmia to sell thdr 
cotton by contract and in bulk.' In Louiaana a member of 
the order was established as Grange agent at New Orleans and 
did a business on a commission basis during the year 1875 
amounUng to $744,000.* In Arkansas and Texas the buaness 
ventiu'es were mainly in the hands of local agencies during the 
early years and the failure of many of these cooled the ardor of 
the members. TYas executive committee of the Texas State 
Grange issued circulars informing Fatnms of q>ecial offers 
made by merchants or manufacturers and the Arkansas State 
Grange established an agency at Little Rock in 1876, but its 
business was too small to warrant its continuance.* 

In the eastern states the Grange did not make much headway 
until after the middle of the decade, when the Rochdale plan 
of cooperative stores had quite generally superseded the agency 
plan. Still there were many local ^endes in more or less 
successful operation in these states, and Maine, New Hampshire, 
and Vermont each had state purchasing agents for a time. The 
Maine and New Hampshire agents confined themselves to 
making arrangements with different firms for doing buaness 
for Patrons at reduced rates, but the operations of the Vermont 
agency were somewhat more exten^ve. The by-laws of the 
Vermont State Grange made definite provision for a business 
committee in each subordinate grange and these seem to have 
operated through the state agent. The purchasing business 
of the state agency amounted to between seventy and eighty 
thousand dollars in 1874 and was more than doubled the next 
year.* The executive committees of the state granges of 
Massachusetts and New York made trade arrangements for 
Patrons with various firms, and in New York several commisaon 

* Sural Carolinian, v. 153 (November, 1873). 

* Loduuta State Grange, Procudings, iil CiB7j); Prairie Farmer, dv. 411 
(December a6, 1874). "Ivi. 359 (August 14, 1875); Sural CaroUnian, v. jii (Au- 
gutt, 1874). 

■ Aikaiuu State Grange, Proceedints, v (1S77); Texu State Grange, Minnies 
(October, 1873), Proceedinpi i (August, 1874); National Gnage, Proctedinp, 
TV. 35, 43 ('SSi). 

* State grange procxediiigi: Halne, I, il (1874, 1875); New Hampihire, I-ffi 
(1873-76); VennontjHii (i87»-7s). 
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houses were recognized as Grange agents in return for offers 
of special rates to Fatrons> 

1^ appears, therefore, that state grange agents for distributive 
codperation, of one sort or another, were established in the 
decade of the seventies throi^out Use United States from 
Maine to California: in the Middle West every state had a 
regular Grange purchasing agent who was himself a member 
of the order, and some had also arrangements with bonded 
firms in different commercial centers j on the Pacific coast the 
interest centered in schemes for direct shipment of grain to 
Liverpool, but the state i^ents of Califoniia and Oregon also 
did a conaderable business in purchasing implements and sup- 
plies; in the South the efforts were directed mainly toward 
securing reliable firms for handling the staple crops at reasonable 
rates, and making arrangements for the purchase of fertilizer, 
but the state agencies of Maryland, Kentucky, and Louisiana 
did an exten^ve bu^ess in purchasing implements and general 
supplies; in New England and the Middle States, the work 
of the state agencies, except in Vermont, was inconsiderable^ 
As a general rule these agencies made thdr appearance in a 
state within a year after the organization of the state grange, 
did a flourishing bu^ess for a few years while the order was 
growing rapidly, and then either came to a disastrous ending 
or gradually lost ground with the decline of the order itself in 
the later part of the decade. While they were in active opera- 
tion they undoubtedly effected great reductions in the cost of 
implements and supplies and saved the Patrons a con^erable 
amount in commissions on produce; but in this connection 
the work of the local agencies, cotmty and district assodations, 
must not be forgotten. Less ambitious and generally with 
less capital, if any, they often served their immediate neighbor- 
hoods more effectively than did the state agencies. 

I BluMchusetti State Grange, Quarterly BuUeUn, Januuy, 1S76; Procuiinp, 
V (1877); New Yoik State Grange, Proceedinti, il, lii (1875, 1876). 
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The National Grange and Cooperation 

The failure of the National Grange to enter actively into 
the early schemes for business cooperation has been noted. 
In January, 1871, hawever, Secretary Kelley distributed a lot 
oi circulars to subordinate granges infonning them of offers to 
sell seeds at wholesale prices, and the next year a circular was 
issued inviting manitfacturers of agricultural implements who 
desired to trade directly with granges to send their wholesale 
price lists for publication in a confidential bulletin.' At the 
sixth annual ses^on of the National Grange in January, 1873, 
the subject of cooperation was referred to the executive com- 
mittee. Dtuing the following year this committee visited 
manufacturing establishments in various parts of the country 
and issued three business drculais informing subordinate granges 
of special . terms offered. At the next session, in February, 
1874, the executive committee recommended the establishment 
of a national business agency, which among other duties should 
publish " a complete business directory of the order " showing 
all arrangements made by the national and state granges. The 
subject of cooperation received considerable attention at this 
session; but the only positive action taken, aside from the 
declaration of an intention to " dispense with a surplus of middle- 
men," was the adoption of a resolution instructing the executive 
committee to give special attention to furnishing Patrons with 
implements and supplies at low prices and to make arrangements 
for a mutual exchange of products between different sections 
of the country.' 

The executive committee at this time counted of William 
Saunders, one of the founders and past-master of the National 
Grange, B. Wyatt Aiken of South Carolina and E. K. Shankland 
of Iowa, and these men were untiring in their efforts to advance 
the business interests of the order dining 1874. They devoted 
themselves first to the compiling of national price lists 

• BMley, Patrons of Eiubandry, 301-305, 385. 

* National Grange, Proceeiings, vi. lo, ao, viL 13, 19-31, S7. 19 (1873, 1874); 
Rural Carelinian, v. 3o6 (Januaiy, 1874}. 
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containing terms offered by manufacturers throughout the 
country. It was understood tliat these tenns should be con- 
sidered as confidential but it soon proved impos^ble to keep 
the circulars from falling into the hands of out^de parties. 
As a result, many of the manufacturers withdrew their offers, 
and the executive conunittee decided to make no further attempts 
in this direction until some plan could be developed by which 
the arrangements could be kept secret. The committee then 
turned its attention to encouraging the state granges to invest 
their funds in state agencies and manufacturing establishments 
and to securing for the order the right to manitfacture certain 
makes of the more expen^ve agricultural implements.' 

In addition to the work of the executive committee some 
of the other officers of the National Grange at times allowed 
their n ames to be used in endorsing certain commercial firms 
as Grange agents and in one case with disastrous results. The 
firm of Farley and Company of New York City was appointed 
Grange agent by the state granges of North Carolina and Miss- 
issipin and was recommended to Patrons all over the country 
in a circular signed by Secretary Keliey of the National Grange. 
Farley was master of Manhattan Grange, but the firm seems to 
have been wholly fraudulent. Orders for supplies accompanied 
by money and consignments of produce were received from 
Patrons in many parts of the South and East without any returns 
being made. As a result the confidence of many in the order 
and especially in the officers of the National Grange was shaken. 
The North Carolina State Grange reimbursed the Patrons in 
that state for their losses, and ''la'Tng were presented to the 
National Grange at its eighth session in February, 1875. The 
matter was thoroughly aired at this and the following sessions, 
but the Grange finally decided that it was not responsible for 
the endorsement of the firm. The charter of Manhattan Grange 
was revoked, however, and resolutions were adopted directing 
that in the future no officers other than the executive committee 
should endorse agents and no firms should be recommended 

* National Gnuige, Procurfin; i, viii. 13-16, 19-31 (Ftbnuy, 1S75); Virginia 
State Grange, Proutdintt, i. 31 (April, 1S74); Aiken, The CroMge, ta. 
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unless under suffident bonds to secure the members of the order 
from possible loss.* 

At the eighth session of the National Grange, in February, 
187s, business cooperation was the all-absorbing theme among 
the delegates, but the work of the National Grange in this direc- 
tion was crippled by the loan of fifty thousand dollars to the 
state granges to as^t them in carrying on the extensive i^endes 
and manufacturing enterprises tmdertaken. A plan recom- 
mended by the executive conmilttee for the appointment of 
three national purcha^g agents in New York, Chicago, and 
New Orleans, with salaries to be paid by the National Grange, 
was rejected. The operations of the committee during the 
year were approved, however, and encouragement was pven 
for continuing them along the same lines.* 

During the summer of 1875, a sub-committee of the executive 
committee vi^ted a number of states for the purpose of dedding 
upon a location for the headquarters of the National Grange, 
and advantage was taken of this opportimfty to investigate 
the workings of the state business agendes. This sub-committee 
reported that many of the agendes were imsatisfactory, espedally 
those doing business on a commis^on basis, which differed little 
from ordinary commission firms, and recommended the inaugura- 
tion of a permanent, uniform cooperative business system in 
the order. As a result of this investigation the executive com- 
mittee adopted a series of resolutions condemning the commission 
system as at variance with cooperative prindples and recom- 
mending the abolition of all commission agendes and the estab- 
lishment in each state of a single salaried state agent. When 
the National Grange met in November, 1875, it expressed its 
approval of this action by adopting a similar resolution, with 
the added recommendations that the agents be members of the 
order, that they be placed imder bonds, that they cooperate 

* On this episode, sec National Grange, Procetdints, viii. ji, 90, q8, 104, ix. icx>, 
i35> 141. 155. >■ 13. loi (>S75-7^); State grange proceedings: North Carolina, 
iii.ia. 17,36 ("876): NewYork.fi. 13, ai-»4,4»-44, 56(1875); Ohio, iil. 7(1876). 

* National Grange, Preceedinti, viii. 33-31, 55, 65, 70, 77, 99 (February, 1875); 
Woodman, " Early History of the Grange," in Ammea* Grangfi BvUdim, zn. 
not. 38, 41 (March 7, iS, 1901). 
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vith each other by exchanging' price lists, and that they buy 
and sell for Patrons of other states on the same terms as for 
those of their own.^ 

In response to another resolution of the National Grange 
the executive committee at this session reported a system of 
rules for the government of cooperative associations within 
the order. These rules embodied what is generally known as 
the Rochdale plan. The principal features were the organiza- 
tioQ of a stock company with shares of five dollars each to be 
held only by members of the order and in limited amounts; 
each holder of a share or more of stock to be a member of the 
association and have an equal vmce in its management regard- 
less of the amount of stock held; sales to be for cash and at the 
usual retail rates; and profits, after payment of a limited in- 
terest on stock, to be divided among purchasers in proportion 
to amounts purchased, the proportltm to non-members to be 
only one-half that to members of the association. These rules 
were intended to be used in the organization of local coopera- 
tive stores by a single grange or by the granges of a neighborhood, 
but it was also expected that more extensive wholesale associa- 
tions might be formed along the same lines, the stock to be 
held in part by the local assodations. The rules were explained 
at length to the National Grange by one of the members of the 
executive committee and after thorough discus^on the Grange 
decided to recommend them to Patrons throughout the country. 
In addition the executive committee was authorized to have 
them printed, together with such forms and blanks as it might 
deem necessary, for distribution to interested Patrons.* 

Another scheme for a comprehensive form of distributive 
cooperation made its appearance at this sesdon of the National 
Grange. During the summer the members of the executive 
committee had been in correspondence with representatives 
of the English Cooperative Union by whom a suggestion was 
made " that the time had come for a system of international 
exchanges between the cooperations [coOperators ?] of En^and 

* Nattonal Grange, Proeudmp, is. 30-33, 141 (Kovember, 1875). 
■ Ibid. 13,93-100, 130, 171. 
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and the Mississippi Valley." Negotiations were carried on by 
the executive committee with the approval of the National 
Grange, and finally a delegate was sent to England to perfect 
the arrangements. The outcome of the whole matter was the 
organization of the " Anglo-American CoSperative Company " 
which was to have an American branch under the supervision 
of the National Grange. The scheme was presented to the 
National Grange at its tenth session in November, 1876, and 
was recommended by it to the Patrons in connection with a 
comprehensive plan for cooperation, embracing local coi^)erative 
stores, state and interstate cooperative associations, and finally, 
at the top Jbhe American branch of the Anglo-American Coopera- 
tive Company. The inauguration of this scheme for inter- 
national cooperation depended upon the raising of a certain 
' amount of o^tal in America; but by this time the order (A 
Patrons of Husbandry had declined so much in numbers and 
prestige that this was impossible and the plan never went into 
operation.^A 

Cooperative Stores 

By the time of the tenth annual ses^on of the National Grange 
in November, 1876, the members had pretty generally lost 
faith in Grange agencies of any sort and in Grange manufac- 
turing, but most of them had become converts to the Rochdale 
system of coSperation. From this time on the National Grange 
devoted much of its energies to disseminating literature concern- 
ing this system and to encouraging the organization of coopera- 
tive stores and associations and their substitution for existing 
Grange agencies and corporations.* Long before the promulga- 

' National Gianse, Proceedings, U. 89-93, *■ 8-io> »S. 48-67, 114-130, 144-151, 
161, 167-169, 17a, jri. It, lii. 9S (1875-78); Aiken, The Grange, 13. 

In September, 1S76, the Oregon State Grange planned the oiganl^tioa of ■ 
" Codperstive Association of the Northwest " to be ultimately connected with the 
Anglo-American Company. In January, 1877, the Arkansas State Grange tecom- 
mended the organizatioD of coiporationa which ihould take stock in and serve u 
distributing agendea for the Anglo-American Company. Or^on St»te Grange^ 
Proceedings, iii; Arkansas State Grange, Proceedings, v, 

■ National Grange, Proceeding!, ii-xvf (1875-81); Bides for Patroia' Co9p»»- 
fiw Associations , . . Recommended by tie NaUoiul GroMgi (pam{ddet, 1876); 
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tion of the rules for co&perative assodations by the National 
Grange, stock companies made up solely of members of the order 
had existed in many parts of the country, for the purpose of 
providing capital for local stores or for agencies. Almost in- 
variably these early stores attempted to operate by selling 
goods to members of the order at very low prices, but the profits, 
when there were any, were divided among the stockholders in 
proportion to the amount of stock held. Corporations of this 
sort operated under serious disadvantages. Their low prices 
aroused the antagonism of neighboring merchants and involved 
them in intense competttton; and there was no incentive to 
hold the trade of Patrons when better bargains were offered 
elsewhere. As a consequence most of these organizations 
other were forced out of business or raised their prices and gave 
up all pretense qf being cooperative. 

The Rochdale system was an improvemoit on these cor- 
porations in many ways. By selling at ordinary rates the 
intense competition of the ne^boring merchants was pre- 
vented; by issuing stock in small shares and giving an equal 
voice in the management to each shareholder, lai^e numbers 
were given a personal interest in the concern; and by division 
of profits among purchasers, the same if not greater savings 
could be effected as by attempting to sell at cost. It was a 
distinct misfortune, both for the order of Patrons of Husbandry 
and for the advancement of cooperation, that the National 
Grange did not begin to propagate the principles of the Rochdale 
system vntH after the ineffectiveness and often disastrous 
consequences of the early attempts had disgusted many of the 
Patrons with the idea of coSperative stores and the rapid decline 
of the order had begun. As it was, the rules for coSperative 
associations issued by the National Grange were eagerly sought 
by Patrons everywhere and hundreds of cooperative stores, 
with a few more exten^ve associations, were organized wherever 
the Grange continued to flounsh. In the course of time many 

J. W. A. Wright, i4ddretJ on SeclidaU <ind Grange Cottperatum (pamphlet, 1877); 
Wiight, CotpenUion; Etirapt and the Crofi^ (pamc^et, 1876 ?); Aiken, Tht 
GroMte, 13. 
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of these failed, dther through bad management or failure to 
practise some of the essential features of the system, but many 
of them had long and successful careers and were probably 
efficient factors in preventing the total extinction of the order 
of Patrons of Husbandry in the latter seventies and early eighties. 
A brief survey of the operations of these cooperative associations 
in different parts of the country will be of value. 

In the states of the Middle West large numbers of Patrons' 
co&perative stores were established in the years 1874 and 1875, 
often, however, without the essential feature of the Rochdale 
^tem, divi^on of profits in proportion to purchases.* As a 
consequence of this and other factors most of these establi^- 
ments were short lived; some, however, were reorganized on 
the Rochdale plan, and a few which were exceptionally well 
managed survived and continued to do bu^ess for arnumber of 
years on their original plan of selling at cost. 

In Ohio it is said that there was at one time a Grange store 
in practically every county in the state; but no record has been 
found of any of them continuing in business for more than a 
few years. Just at the close of the decade, however, a " Cin- 
cinnati Grange Supply House " was established under the aus- 
pices of the state grange to take the place of the state agency 
which was being closed out. This corporation was oiganized 
on the Rochdale plan so far as the laws of Ohio permitted. It 
was intended that it should serve as a general supply bouse 
for the granges and coaperative stores of Ohio, XntUana, Ken- 
tucky, and West Virginia and should lead to the establishment 
of tributary stores all over the Middle West. By this time, 
however, the enthusiasm and class spirit which the Grange had 
oigendered among the farmers of the West had largely passed 
away and the house does not appear to have done a very exten- 
^ve bu^ess at any time. In 1883 a branch house was estab- 
lished at Cleveland, which was not a success, and in 1886, as 
a result of bad management, faulty organization, and lade of 

' Prairie Parmer, zliv. 43, xlv. 97, 139, dvL »i, 75, 107 {1873-75): 
Age, March 7. 1874. p. T, Westtm Sural, xiu. 196, 356 (1875); Dl 
Gnnge, Precetdmti, iv, 17 {1875). 
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patronage, it was found necessary to appoint a receiver to liqui- 
date the affairs of the assodation.^ 

In the other states of the Northwest, also, large numbers of 
so-called cooperative stores were established; but the only ones 
which appear to have had any con^derable success were a few 
established late in the decade which followed the rules recom- 
mended by the National Grange as closely as the state laws 
would permit. Good examples of these are the Himtington Coop- 
erative Store, established by Patrons at Huntington, Indiana, 
about 1879, and one at Brandon, M(%consin, established in 1S77. 
Both of these were reported as doing a large business about the 
middle of the next decade. In Iowa, the Fanners* Exchange 
of Giimiell, which was started in 1873 with a membership limited 
to Patrons, survived the collapse of the order in that state, but 
was obliged to admit others to membership after 1878. llie 
Rochdale system was never adopted in this store; but provisicm 
was made for limiting the votiog power of large stockholders, 
and, largely because of skilful mam^ement, the store continued 
to do an extensive budness during the decade of the eighties.* 

In Kansas, also, the first crop of Grange stores went to pieces 
about the middle of the decade; but in 1876 some of the leading 
Grange workers of the state brought about the organization 
of the Johnson County Cooperative Association at Olathe upon 
the Rochdale plan as embodied in the rules recommended by the 
NatJonal Grange. The success of this store was phenomenal. 

■ Waniei, in Johns Hopkins Univenity, Studita, vj. 371-378; S. E. Ellis, 
" Hilton' of tl>c Gnngt in Ohio," in OMo Fanner, d. 31, cv. 399 (1901, 1904}. 

■ National Grange, Procetdints, xv. 45, xvi. 34, 46 (iSSi, 1S81); Illinoia State 
Grange, Proceedingi, v. 74, 94-96 (1876]; Michigan Slate Grange, Procudingt, 
viii. ifi (1S80) ; Warner, in Jolus Hopkins University, Sivdia, vi. 3S1-384; Shaw, 
in ibid. 316; Wisconsin Bureau of Sutistlcs, Rfporti, !i. 30S-11 1 (1885-86). 

In Novemtier, 1876, t meeting of mansgen of the cooperative stores of the 
Norlhnest was held in Chicago in connection with the session of the National 
Grange. Representatives were present from about twenty different stores and 
amodations located In Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Michigan, Tennessee, Arkansas, 
and New YoA. Stepa were taken for the organization of a " Northwestern Co- 
operative AssodaUon " to be located in Chicago and to serve as a wholesale house 
foe tlie local stores, but the association does not appear to have been established. 
Probably it was not poasibte to diipDae of enough stock to secure a woridng capital, 
minoH State Grange, Procttdinp, v. 102-107. 
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Its capital rose in ten years from eight hundred and fifty AiA- 
lars to over forty thousand dollars; nearly two hundred and 
seventy thousand dollars' worth of goods were sold in 1883; 
and a three-story modem building equipped with a hall for the 
local grange was erected at a cost of seventy-five thousand 
dollars. The success of this attempt at cofiperation led to the 
establishment of some twenty or thirty similar cooperative stores 
in the state. Some were under the control of the Grange and 
some indqiendent, but nearly all were successfid when based 
upon the Rochdale plan. It is probable that this movement 
was an important factor in the revival of the order of Patnus 
of Husbandry in Kansas during the early eighties.' 
"■' In California a considerable number of Grange corporatioDs 
were organized in 1873 and 1874 for the purpose of running 
local codperative stores, and several more extensive cooperative 
associations were organized in the commercial centers. Among 
the most successful of these were the Farmers' Cooperative 
Union of San Jos£, the Grangers' Union of Stockton, and 
a Grangers' cooperative assodation for Southern California at 
Los Angeles. The method of operation of all of these was prob- 
ably about the same and the last will serve as an example. 
The capital of this assodation was fixed at one hundred thousand 
dollars divided in shares of fifty dollars each, which could be 
held only by Patrons and not more than ten by any one person. 
The holding of one share of stock admitted a Granger and his 
family to all the privileges of the company. Goods were sold 
to members at as near cost as possible but to outsiders at the 
usual rates. While this was not the Rochdale system, it con- 
tained a number of distinctively cooperative features and most 
of the Grange cooperative assodations of California were reported 
as " meeting with marked success " as late as iSSi.* 

The earliest attempt at the organization of a Grange coopera- 
tive assodation in the southern states seems to have been the 
Direct Trade Union, which was incorporated in Georgia in 

> Warner, in Johns Hopkins University, SludUs, vi. 3S4; Nfttional Gnng^ 
Procetdlnts, xv. 37, svi. 30 (iSSi, 1S81). 

* Cut, Patroiu 0/ Btubatidry, 165-168; National Grange, PncudiHii^ xvL xj 
(188a). 
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1874 to handle shipments of cotton and imfwrt foreign goods 
for the Patrons of the South. The only feature which distin- 
guished this Union from an ordinary stock company was the 
limitation of shares to Patrons of Husbandry and the declared 
intention of charging only the lowest possible commis^ons. 
Stock was subscribed for by Patrons of Alabama, Tennessee, 
Georgia, and North Carolina and operations began early in 1874. 
Many southern Patrons appear to have been benefited by 
shipinng through this Union in 1874 and 1875; but there were 
some losses, complaints were made of mismanagement, and this 
attempt at coiSperation seems to have been given up in 1876.' 

Few coSperative stores were established by the Grange in 
the South during the early years; but after the promulgation 
of the rules by the National Grange in 1875, they began slowly 
to make their appearance. By i88a Grange cooperative stores 
or a3sodations had been formed on the Rochdale plan in Ala- 
bama, Geoigia, Missouri, North Carolina, Tennessee, and Texas 
and probably in some of the other states, and all were reported 
to be succcKful.* In Texas, however, appeared what was des- 
tined to be the most successful example of distributive coopera- 
tion in the United States.' Here as in the other southern states, 
the Grange stores on the Rochdale plan began to make their 
appearance about the middle of the decade, and in 1878 m)re- 
sentatives of these got together and organized the fiTexas 
Cooperative Association to handle shipments of cotton and 
the wholesale business in general. This association, which 
was also organized on the Rochdale plan, started with a paid-up 
stock of two hundred and fifty dollars in 187S, and grew steadily 
until in 1887 it had a paid-up capital of over fifty thousand 
dollars, did a business of over five hundred thousand dollars, 
and divided almost twenty thousand dollars of net profits, j^ 

I Rural Cartimian, v. 416, 483, 591 (1S74); Prairit Farmer, itv. 359 (August 
15, 1S74); State grange proceedings: Alabtmia, ii. ta, 17, 33, i% (1874); Teniies* 
see, iL », 30, 38,39 (1875); Koith CiTcdina, ii. 11,37, aS, 33,39, iiL 6, la, 30,31 
(.875, 1876). 

» National Grange, ProcetdiMgt, xv, 35, 43, xvi, 38, 36, 38 (iSSi, 1883). 

* On the Texas Cooperative Association, see ibid. xv. 43, ivi. 43; Wiscon«ii 
Bureau at Sutistics, Reports, iL 158-160 (1SS3-86); Randall, in Johns Htfduns 
UnjveruV, Sludia, vi. 503-505. 
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Great as was this success, it was out-distanced by that of the 
Uocal cooperative stores in thestat^ By 1882 there were ninety- 
two of these which held stock in the general association, and by 
1887 the number increased to about one hundred and fifty. The 
total capital of these stores at that time was about seven hundred 
and fifty thousand dollars, and in 1885 their combined sales 
amounted to nearly two million dollars, from which profits of 
over two hundred and fifty thousand dollars were divided. In- 
deed the success of the cooperative movement in Texas was 
so great that the business interests of the state combined in 
1885 and secured a change in the laws which prevented the 
further organization of local associations. Another result of 
this success was the flourishing condition of the order of Patrons 
of Husbandry in Texas during the eighties, when it was making 
little progress in other parts 'of the South and West. 

In the eastern states, also, the advocacy of Rochdale coopera- 
tion by the National Grange bore fruit. The Grange in this 
section had no record of past failures in cooperation to live down, 
and Grange stores were organized during the later seventies 
and early eighties in Maine, New Hampshire, Massachusetts, 
Connecticut, New York, Pennsylvania, and Delaware. In 
1877 a Patrons' Cooperative Corporation was established at 
Portland, Maine, to do a wholesale business in groceries, grain, 
provisions, and farm supplies. A large part of the capital was 
furnished by the state and subordinate granges. This corpora- 
tion does not appear to have been organized on strictly Roch- 
dale principles, but it did a large business for a number of years, 
supplying Grangers and Grange stores with goods at low prices. 
While this form of cooperation did not sweep everything before 
it in the East as it did in Texas, still, generally speaking, these 
Grange stores appear to have been successful in a small way.^ 

Of all the activities undertaken by the National Grange with 
the view of advancing the pecuniary interests of the members 

» National Gnnge, Proutdingi, xv. 36, 38, 40-43, xvi. a8, 33 {1S81, tSSi); ; 
E. W. Bemis, " CofipoBtion in New En^and," In Johns H<^:^nt Univodty, 
Studies, vi. 33-36; Massachusetts State Grange, Quarltrly Bulktin, Jvinuj, 
1876; State Knoge pioceedingg: Maine, vi. 16, iS, 16, 37 (iS7g); New Hampehite, 
t-vi (1873-79); MasBwiuBetto, v. » (1877). 
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of the order, by far the most effective and enduring was its 
promuIgadoQ of the rules for Patrons' codperative associa- 
tions, together with its consistent advocacy of the Rochdale 
system. Plans for extensive agencies and manufacturing plants 
and for international cooperation may have come to naught, 
but the successes achieved by co<^rative associations where 
the rules were followed bear witness to the ultimate wisdom of 
the members of the National Grange. 

GeANGE MANtJIACTUHlNG 

Unfortunately for the welfare of the order, the Grangers were 
Dot satisfied with distributive cooperation. When the purchas- 
ing agencies were getting under way they often experienced 
con^derable difficulty in maMngvirrangements with manufac- 
turers for machinery at wholesale rates.* The manufacturers 
had a system of disposing of their wares through agents with 
exclusive territory, and such arrangements as the Grangers 
wished to make, though perhaps on the face of them advanta- 
geous to the manufacturers, meant serious interference with 
this system and perhaps loss in the end. In the course of time 
the Grange agents generally succeeded in finding some manu- 
facturer or dealer who would make suitable terms, so far as the 
smaller and less expensive implements or machines were con- 
cerned, but the manufacturers of harvesters persistently held 
back. Just at this time the treasuries of the national and state 
granges were overflowing with money, which had been collected 
from dispensations and dues. How better could these funds 
be invested than in independent Grange factories which could 
be used to " smash " the " Harvester Ring," the " Plow Ring," 
and other combinations which were adverse to the interests of 

' FoTexample, at A meetingof plow maQuf&ctUKnin November, 1873, an ■gree. 
nuent iru signed by twenty-two fiims that no ^ovs should be sold to dubs or 
granges except at retail prices, but local agents were advised to give reduced latea 
for cash saJes in luge quantities. The granges and fanners' dubs responded with 
resqiutionsof boycott against the Gnns in the "Plow Ring." Pra<rt« Former, iliv. 
37Q, 403, ilv. ig, 84 (1S73-74). For other instances, see Chicago Tribune, Augutt 
3ii 1873. P- ''1 I^) (^""P MnemetU tn WiseoKtin (Ms.), 14, quoting EtannHU 
(Wtsconstn) Regultf, June 17, 1873. 
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the fanners ? So at least reasoned the leading Patrons; and 
when the order was once embarked in this direction, all sorts of 
schemes for Grange manufacturing made their appearance. 

As early as 1873 the state grange of Nebraska made arrange- 
ments for the manufacture of headers under its auspices. The 
header was a comparatively shnple machine, which was used 
for a while in some parts of the West for gathering merely the 
heads of the grain. For a year or two this enterprise appeared 
to be a success, and the machines, which had previously retailed 
for from $225 to $300, were now furnished to Patrons for $150. 
Later, however, the state grange undertook the manufacture 
of cultivators and harvesters and as a result of overstocking, 
defective machines, and bad management, it suffered a severe 
financial loss. Even the assistance from the National Grange 
in the form of loans and donations was not sufficient to retrieve 
the disaster, and the Grange disappeared from Nebraska.^ 

The most important attempt at manufacturing agricultiu^ 
machinery by the Patrons of Husbandry originated in Iowa, 
When, in 1873, the state agent found it practically impossible 
to induce the manufacturers of harvesters to sell to the order 
at wholesede rates, the idea occurred to some one that the Grange 
might manufacture its own harvesters. A man was discovered 
in Wisconsin who owned a patent on a machine known as the 
Werner harvester, and State Agent Whitman with E. R. Shank- 
land of the executive committee of the National Grange were 
sent to Wisconsin to make arrangements for its control. The 
outcome was the purchase of the patent for one thousand dollars 
and a royalty of two dollars on each machine manufactured. 
Arrangements were at once made for the establishment of 
foundries in various places in Iowa, Minnesota, and Nebraska 
to manufacture the harvesters under contract for the different 
state granges. During the summer of 1874 about 350 in all 
of these machines were manufactured and were furnished to 
Patrons at S140, or about half the prevailing price for harvesters. 

■ Nebraska St&teGnuige,i'roMaIin{i,iv (1874); National Grange, iVofee^Mfi, 
vtii, 30, 68, 8i, 10s (February, 1875); Warner, in Johni H<^iiu University, 
Shiditt, vi. 368; Woodman, " Early History of tlK Grange," in American Gramgt 
BuUttin, XXX. no. 38 (March 7, 1901). 
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The Werner harvester was said to be a good one and appears 
to have given satisfaction in most cases; some of the machines, 
however, proved to be defective; others were received from the 
foundries too late to be used in the harvest; and in nearly every 
case the state granges involved found at the close of the season 
that they had lost money by the venture. In 1875 new com- 
plications arose; the Marsh Harvester Company threatened 
suits for infringement of patents; and the contracts for manu- 
facture appear to have been annulled.* 

During the summer of 1874, when the manufacture of the 
Werner harvesters was to all appearances a great success, the 
members of the executive committee of the National Grange, 
and especially E. R. Shankland, the member from Iowa, con- 
ceived the design of having practically all machinery used by 
farmers manufactured under the auspices of the Grange. They 
went about the country buying up patents for the order on all 
sorts of implements; cultivators, seeders, hay racks, a combined 
reaper and mower, and so on; and care was not always taken 
to have the machines thoroughly tested or to be sure that the 
patents were vahd. Some of these patents were purchased by 
the National Grange and others by state granges, and a lack of 
definite understanding between the two as to the exact obliga^ 
tions incurred paved the way for future difficulties. In state 
after state the order entered eagerly upon the manufacture of 
these agricultural implements; harvester factories, plow and 
wagon factories, sewing machine factories, threshing machine 
factories, and general implement factories were planned in 
Kansas, Iowa, Missouri, Wisconsin, Illinois, Indiana and Ken- 
tucky, and some of them actually established; but capital was 
difficult to procure, the state granges were short of funds, a few 
failures dampened the enthusiasm, and by the close of 1875 
the idea of the manufacture of agricultural implements by the. 
Grange was practically abandoned.' 

1 National Grange, Fracudings, viii. 30, 68, 83, 105 (February, 1875); Prairie 
Farmer, itiv.4it,zlv. 139.347 ('873-74); Western Rund.i^. 1S8 (June I3, 1875); ' 
Sute gnnge proceedings: lows, iv, v (1S73, 1874)1 Kansas, iii (1S75); Nebraska, 
iv {1874). 

* National Grange, Proeetdinti, viii. 29-31, ii. ai, 37, 39, x. 38 (1875-76); 
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The mau object of all these manuf acturing schemes was to 
provide members of the order with the products of the factories 
at a low price; but there was another sort of Grange factories, 
the object of which was to provide a market for the raw materials 
produced by the farmers. Grist-mills, cheese and butter fac- 
tories, linseed oil factories, starch factories, pork-packing estab- 
lishments, and even hemp factories and cotton mills in the South, 
were projected under the au^ices of the order in great profusion, 
and many were established. Most of these enterprises were 
local in character, the capital being furnished by the organiza- 
tion of a stock company among the Patrons of a neighborhood, 
and as a general rule they seem to have been more successful 
than the more ambitious agricultural implement factories. 
Farmers' coSperative creameries and cheese factories had made 
their appearance in some parts of the West even before the rise 
of the Grange, but their number was greatly increased by the 
order and they undoubtedly helped to bring prosperity to many 
a neighborhood.* 

Banking and iNSxntANCE 
Another business in which the Grangers proposed to invest 
their surplus capital was that of banking. Projects for Grange 
banks were discussed in several of the southern and western 
states,* and a New York speculator proposed the establishment 
of a " Grangers' Mortgage Bank " in that city,fBut the only state 

PraifieFaniwr, slv. 139, 3SS ("874); WMtefitJwo/.riii, 380 (November 17, 187s); 
Woodman, in Amtrican Grange BuUttin, xxx. dm. 38, 41, 43, 4S (1901); U&yiiard, 
Patrons of Butbandry in Wiicontin (Ms), 66; State grange proceedings: I0W&, 
iv-vi (1873-73); Nebraska, iv (1874); Texas, i. 15 (1874). 

Some of the state granges tefused to be drawn into these manufacturing schemes. 
See Michigan Slate Grange, Procecdinti, ii (1875); Missouri State Grange, Pro- 
(««if)n;i,iii,iv (1874, 1875); Prairit Parmer, liv. 143,371 (1874). 

> National Grange, Proatditttt, vjii. 39 (1875)1 North Carolina Sutc Grange, 

Proceedings, ii-iv (1875-77); Prairie Farmer, iliv. 57, 377, xlv. 139, 186, «ivL 

355 (1873-75); Wiieonsin Slalesman, July 31, 1875, p. 3; Maynanl, Patrons pf 

Husbandry in Wisconsin (Ms.), 66; Shaw, in Johns Hopkins University, Studies, 

■ vi. 340; Warner, in ibid. 378~'383. 

■ Virginia State Grange, Proceedings, i (1S74); North Carolina State Grange, 
Proceedings, ii, iv (1874, 1877). 

* £. J. Nieuwland, Bigh ItOerest Uonepoty and its Semedies (leaflet, 1874). 
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in which anything was done in this direcdoa during the seventies 
was California^ The fanners of that state complained that the 
existing banks discriminated gainst them and aided the specula- 
tors in their efforts to manipulate the markets. They got to- 
gether, therefore, in 1874, and organized the Grangers' Bank 
of California with the purpose of enabling the Patrons to secure 
loans of money on " tiie landed security of the agriculturist," 
" upon as favorable terms as it can be obtained in the city for 
commercial purposes." Only Patrons of Husbandry could be 
stockholders or directors of this bank, and the rights of small 
stockholders were guarded by provi^ons restricting the voting 
power of those holding more than fifty of the one hundred dollar 
shares. The bank went into operation on August i, 1874, and 
within a year had two millioa dollars on deposit and a paid up 
capital of about half a million dollars. It seems to have had 
a successful career, and is reported to have saved the farmers 
of the state a large amount of money at a time of depressirai 
in the wheat market, by loaning them three million dollars and 
thus enabling them to hold their wheat for a rise in the market.^ 
Two other Grange banks were established in 1874 in Coliisa and 
Solano counties, California,* and in 1883 a Patrons' CoSpera- 
tive Bank was established at Olathe, Kansas, where a very suc- 
cessful cooperative store was already in existence.* 

The subject of mutual insurance early attracted the attention 
of the Patrons of Husbandry.* Farmers' mutual fire insurance 
companies had been in existence in many parts of the country 
before the appearance of the Grange, and it soon became evident 

* For the otgutixatlon and by-laws of this institutioD, see Cair, PalroHt of Hus- 
bandry, 160-165. See also &>id. 175; National Grange, Proceedings, zv. 36 (1881); 
PratrU Famer, xlvi. 355 (November 6, 1S75); M. Whitehead, " PatroDS of Hus- 
b«adiy," in Nen Jersey Bureau of Statistics of Labor and Industries, tUports, 
ix. 344 (1886). 

* Cart, Patrons of Hushattdry, ifij, 167. 

■ Warner, in Johns Hopkins University, StudUs, vi. 386; Whitehead, in New 
Jersey Bureau of Statistics, Reports, a. 344 (18S6). 

* References on insurance are scattered through the proceedings of neariy all 
of the state granges. See also National Grange, Prccadinfi, xv. 36, 3S, 44, 45, 
110.38(1881, i88j); COTiBfryGwritefWB.ilv. iio(Februaryia, 1880); Whitehead, 
in New Jeisey Bureau of Suiistica, Reports, ii. 345 (1886) ; Shaw, in }<Aaa Hopkins 
Univenity, Studies, vi. 318, 341-344. 
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that they were especially suited to the purposes of that orgasiza- 
tion. Qi& a rule these Grange fire insurance companies were 
I confined to a angle township or county and were very ^nqde 
\ in fonn7 Small fees were paid for admission to the company 
and proportional assessments made u[>on members whenever I 
a loss occurred.* Organizations of this sort were formed by the 
Patrons of Husbandry in every state in the Union in which the 
order flourished. The careers of many of them in the western 
states were checked by the dissolution of local granges during 
the later seventies; but in the East, where the order su£Fered 
no set back at this time, they continued to flourish and miiltiply, 
and many of them are still in existence.* Id a number of the 
states more ambitious schemes for fire insurance were attempted 
by the state grange or by Patrons' stock companies. Thus the 
California Mutual Fire Insurance Company was organized 
by Patrons of that state in 1874 as a stock company, with a 
capital of one himdred thousand dollars and with a somewhat 
complicated method of doing business.* Grange fire insurance 
companies which were state-wide in their scope were also organ- 
ized in Kansas in 1874,* New Hampshire in 1S78,* and Maine in 
1879.* The Maine company seems to have been formed by 
the consolidation of the several local companies previously 
existing in that state. 

The first and one of the most flourishing Grange life insurance 
companies organized was the Patrons' Mutual Aid Society of 
Elmira, New York.' The mode of operation of this society, 
which was established in December, 1874, was fairly simple. 

> See coutitutioD of a company formed at Muscatine, Iowa, in 1873, in Prairie 
Parmer, riiv. 387 {December 6, 1873). 

• F. W. Card, " Cof^ciative Fire Insuraoce and Tdephones," in Bailey, C'ydo- 
fedia of American AgrieuUure, iv. 303-306. 

' Can, Palrotu 0} BusboMdry, 168-171, 175. 

• Kansas State GTange, Pnuedmgs, iii (1S75}; J. K. Hudson, Pairims' Band- 

• New Eanqahiie State Grange, Pracetdtngs, i-iii, v, vii (1S75-80). 

• Maioe State Grange, Proaedin'ts, vi. 36, 39. 

' Patrons' Aid Society of Elmira, New Yorlt, By-Laws, adopted December, 
1874, Bylaws, as amended March 16, 1876, Sixlk AhhuoI Report (1881); New 
YoA State Grange, Proetedints, iii (1876). 
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It was open to Patrons only and entrance fees ranging from three 
to fifteen dollars, depending upon age, were collected from appli- 
cants. These fees were kept as a reserve fund, but when the 
fund exceeded ten thousand dollars the surplus was to be used 
to pay death claims. Otherwise the death claims were to be 
met by assessments of one dollar upon,each member but were 
not to exceed two thousand dollars. At the end of six years, 
the Elmira society had a membership of about eleven hundred, 
and ten death claims had been paid. The by-laws of the society 
were circulated among Patrons all over the country, and furnished 
a model for the organization of a con^derable number of similar 
societies in other states, usually imder the auspices of the state 
granges. Patrons' mutual aid societies were thus established 
in Arkansas,' Tennessee,* Kansas,* and Wiscon^,* in 1875, in 
North* and South Carolina* in 1877, in Maine' and New 
Hampshire • in 1878. The Patrons' Benevolent Aid Society of 
Wisconan had a membership of about eleven hundred in 1880; 
but this began to decrease soon after and it went out of existence 
about 1890. ^. As a general rule, Grange life insurance does not 
appear to have been as successful as fire insurance. It worked 
bright for a few years; but soon the death rate began to inaease 
and then the membership generally decreased.'") ■ /" 

' Arkansu State Grange, Proctediags, v. 13 (1S77). 

* Tennessee State Grange, Procetdings, ii. 55 (1S7S). 
» Kanaas State Grange, Procadings, vi (1873)- 

* Wiscon^ State Grange, Procetdings, iv-zvi (1876-8S); Patrons* Benevo- 
knt Aid Society (Wisconsin), Annual Circtdar with Artklex of Incorporation and 
By-Lam, 187S; Lea., Grangt Movtmtnt in Wisconsin (Ms.), 16-1S. 

* North Carolina Sute Grange, Procetdings, iii, iv (1876, 1877)- 

* " Essays Read before the South Carolina State Grange," in South Caioliiui 
State Agricultural and Mechanical Society, Transactions, 1877, pp. 14-17. 

' Maine State Grange, Proceedings, vi. 39, 3», 39 (1880). 

* New Hajnpshire State Grange, i'ntcMiftn;!, i-iii, v, vii (1S75-S0). 

* A curious insurance scheme made its appearance in Alaliama. The Grangers* 
life and Health Insurance Company of the United States was organized by 
private parties at Mobile in 1S75 and agreed to give the state grunge twenty-five 
per cent of the first premium on all policies obtained through the influence of the 
order. Alabama State Grange, Procetdings, iii. 5, 36 (1S75}. 
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Reasons for Failuse 



\Oti the whole, in spite of occasional remarkable successes, 
it can be said that this attempt of the American f annei to regain 
Iiis economic independence by taking upon himself the business 
of the middleman, the^ capitalist, the manufacturer, and the 
banker, through cooperative organization, was a faCurrf Neces- 
sarily many of the causes for this failure have beerfTuggested 
in the foregoing sketch but it will be well to summarize them 
here. 

Perhaps the most fundamental cause was the incompatibility 
between the cooperative method of business and rural life and 
conditions as they existed in America. Cooperation impUes 
a working together, a reliance on one another, a patience and 
foresight, which were wanting in the character of the independent, 
self-reliant, aggresave, and suspicious American farmer, ftiving 
on isolated farms, and lacking business experience, the Grangers 
foimd themselves at a decided disadvant^e when their enter- 
prises came into competition with those run by shrewd, ex- 
perienced men of business who had no other occupations to 
distract their attentionri Too often, moreover, there was a 
lamentable lack of foresight. /The very ones who had heea. 
loudest in denunciation of nfohopoly prices and foremost in 
the estabUshment of co&perative enterprises would allow them- 
selves to be ted astray by the temporary low prices of competi- 
tors and thus help to bring about the destruction of the insUtutim 
which had caused the low prices. \Tfaey were unwilling to forego 
, iimnediate and temporary gain for ultimate advantaged 

^nother important factor in the failure was the H^uitability 
of many of the undertakings to the cot^rative systeib. That 
was especially true of the) manufacturing enterprises^ for it 
should be noted that these were not true examples of productive 
cooperation as the phrase is understood in England. There 
the workmen are the coOperators and furnish the capital for the 
enterprises, but in these schemes the cobperators were either 
the consumers of the finished product or the producers of the 
raw material. The Patrons could buy patents and get their 
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machinea manufactured cheaply; but they could not prevent 
thdr alert competitors from getting control of improvements 
which threw their machines out of the market, and they lacked 
the necessary capital to withstand the intense competition to 
which they were subjected by combinations of regular manu- 
facturers. The system of sdling without ^ents also placed 
the Grange machines at a disadvantage. If a machine failed 
to work properly or if the farmer did not know how to run it, 
there was no one for him to call iqmn for adjustment of the 
machine or for instruction. These were services which had 
been performed by the local agents under the old system of selling. 
As a consequence, the Grange machines sometimes got the reputa- 
tion of being unsatisfactory when all that was needed was a 
little adjustment or instruction to the operator. 
"^The farmers might have had some chance of success if they 
haid gone into business operations on a small scale at the start, "^ 
as did the "Rochdale Pioneers" in England, and gradually 
expanded the enterprises as their experience increased. But 
a few early successes, together with the marvelous growth of 
the Grange, turned their heads and they rushed pell-mell into 
all sorts of business schemes without conadering where the 
capital and business ability to carry them out were to come 
from. The incomes of the state and national granges furnished 
capital for many of the schemes, and these incomes were large 
in the early years; but they came principally from dispensaUons 
for new granges and could not by any possibility continue at 
the same rate. The different schemes, moreover, were generally 
so interwoven one with another, that a disaster to one involved 
the failure of all the others and the collapse of the whole house 
of cards. 

If the Grangers were not willing to let their business plans 
develop gradually while they were gaining experience, it would 
seem as if they might at least have availed themselves of the 
experience of coOperators elsewhere. Many of them, of course, 
had never heard of the English cot^ierators, but even those 
who had were inclined to believe that their own home-made 
theories were better than any principles which had been worked 
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out in England. As a consequence, they fell into many pitfalls 
which the English codperators had learned to avoid. Eves 
when the leaders of the Grange attempted to introduce the true 
principles of cooperation they met with considerable opposition, 
and the old enterprises generally retained their original fonn 
to the end. The co^rative undertakings which were begun 
after 1S75 had the advantage, however, not only of the experience 
of the English codperators as promulgated in the rules of the 
National Grange but also of the disastrous experience of their 
predecessors, and, as has been seen, they were moderately suc- 
cessful. In this connection it might be noted that the laws of 
many of the states made the organization of cooperative associa- 
tions in strict accord with the Rochdale plan an impossibility.' 
Had this difficulty appeared in the early years when the Granger 
movement was a political force, the desired laws would probably 
have been quickly enacted; but as it was the articles of asso- 
ciation had to be modified to conform to the laws, and this was 
apartial cause of the failure of some of these enterprises. 
Jjmally, the poverty of the farmers and the prevalence of the 
^edit system stood in the way of the success of Grange coopera- 
Tion^A certain amount of ready money was necessary, not 
only to provide coital for the stores and agencies, but to enable 
the farmers to take advantage of the opportunities they offered, 
and ready money was far from plentiful with the farmers at 
this time. The substitution of cash payment for the credit 
system was one of the great objects of the Grange and the business 
operations under its auspices were generally conducted on a 
cash basis. The change from a credit system to cash payments 
can be accompli^ed only gradually and many farmers who were 
compelled to go to the regular merchants when they wanted 
credit felt under obligations to trade with them when they had 
cash. On the other hand, the giving of credit was a factor in 
the ruin of some of the cooperative enterprises." When com- 
petition became strong, the teaching of the Grange was sometimes 
forgotten ind credit extended. Once started in this directicnk, 

< Warner, in Johna Hopkins Univemty, Studies, vi. 371-374, 389. 
' Ibid. 374-377. 38a. 
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it was easy to continue until a con^derable portion of the all 
too scanty capital was tied up in outstanding claims. A manager, 
moreover, cannot be ejq)ected to be as careful about such things 
as a proprietor, and in some cases losses were experienced from 
" bad debts." On the whole it seems to be true that the cash 
basis is the only safe one for cooperative enterprises. 

Results 
/Th e results of Grange cooperation can^be divided into two 
classCT. the temporary and the permanrait. The temporary 
res ulte/are so obvious that they need only to be mentioned. 
[In the first place, the cooperative phase of the movement was 
one of the principal causes of the rapid growth of the Grange 
from 1873 to 1875; and, conversely, its failure to meet expecta- 
tions was one of the princip al ca uses of the rapid decline of the 
order in the succeeding years. J There can be no doubt that 
hope of pecuniary profit was the motive factor in inducing 
large numbers of farmers to join the Grange, and when thar 
extravagant expectations failed to be realized, most of them 
ceased to pay dues. /Secondly, it is perfecUy clear that a very 
considerable amount ofmoney was saved to farmers as a result 
of the buaness enterprises of the or der. / Even those who were 
not members of the Grange or who never patronized a Grange 
store or agency were benefited by the general reduction of prices 
which was brought about by this new competitive force. What 
the total amount of this saving was, it is impossible even to 
estimate, but it certainly was vastly greater than the losses 
s ustain ed as a result of occasional failures or misplaced confidence. 
/The permMient results of Grange cooperation are not quite 
so tangible. ^ On the whole, it seems to have taught a salutary 
lesson to both fanners and merchants. iThe farmers learned 
that the despised middlemen rendered some very important | 
services in the industrial organization) and that if they were I 
going to dispense with these middlemen they must be prepared 1 
to render the same services. ^ The merchants and manufacturers, 
on the other hand, discovered that the farmers were not entirely 
helpless and that it was not wise to burden them with excessive 
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charges, /even when the lack of competition made it possible 
to do so. [As a result, lower prices, smaller profits, and more 
cordial relations seem to have prevailed for some time after the 
collapse of the Granger movem ent. J But the farmers as well 
as the merchants had discovered that they were no longer he^ 
less: they had learned the power of organization and could keep 
it in reserve even if they did not use it; they had also learned 
the advantage of direct trade and purchases in large quantities, 
and, as a result, the business of mail order houses has grown 
steadily from that day to this. 

(Again, Grange cooperation imdoubtedly helped to break up 
tKe credit system, and thus in another way tended to make the 
farmers independent of the local merchants] The insistence 
of the Grange on cash purchases caused tEe farmers to make 
an effort to free themselves from the bonds of the credit system, 
and the very savings effected through the Grange agencies made 
it possible for them to continue to buy for cash even after the 
agencies had disappeared. 

As a result of their connection with the cooperative enter- 
prises of the Grange, a considerable number of farmers received 
a business training which might be of use to them in many ways. 
In particular, it gave them a very great advantage in their future 
dealings with merchants and commis^on men. Added to this 
general business training was an increased knowledge of the 
principles and possibilities of cooperation, as a result not only 
of the occasional successes but of the faUures as well. These 
things paved the way, in some parts of the country at least, 
for successful and enduring cooperation not only among fanners, 
but also among workingmen. /On the whole, although the 
Grangers did not succeed in revolutionizing business as they 
set out to do, nevertheless, a great deal of good both temporary 
and permanent resulted from their attempts at business cojiperar 
tion.' \ 
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CHAPTER Vin 

SOCIAL AND EDUCATIONAL FEATURES 

The founders of the order of Fatrona of Husbandry believed 
that they were establishing an institution, the primary purposes 
of which should be the promotion of sodal intercourse and the 
q)read of knowledge among the farmers of the country. For 
a time these purposes seemed to be overshadowed by the desire 
to secure cheap transportation and the enthusiasm for business 
codperation, but they were present, nevertheless, and the per- 
manence of these features of the movement, or rather, the per- 
manence of the order where these features have been uppermost, 
has demonstrated the wisdom of the founders. That there 
was a real need of such an institution is almost self-evident. 
The lonely and monotonous life, the lack of opportunity for social 
contact and exchange of ideas, and as a result, the provincialism 
of the average western farmer and his family of the period can 
better be im^ined than described.* Farms were so large that 
the nearest neighbor was generally at least half a mile away; 
cities were few and far between; and the crossroads villages, 
even when accessible, offered no better amusement than lounging 
in a grocery store or saloon. Rural free delivery of mail, nural 
telephones, and interurban electric lines were things of the future, 
and if a book or paper did make its way into the farmer's home 
it was apt to be about as valuable and interesting as a last year's 
almanac. VWorst of all, this lack of social intercourse often led 
to a distaste for it and the farmers refused to avail themselves 
of the opportunities which were offered, j Here was where the 
business plans and the railroad agitation were of service; many a 
farmer, who cared nothing for the social and educational advan- 
tages of the Grange, joined in the hopes of obtaining pectmiary 
profit, but once in, these features bad a chance to exert their in- 
fluence upon him and in time perhaps to draw him out of his shelL 
* See MstUd, Granft Umemtnt, 450-453, 459. 
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The Change as a Social Force 

The social opportunities of the order came ppmaiily in con- 
nection with the regular monthly, semi-monthly, or sometimes 
weekly meetings of the local granges. Here the farmers, with 
their wives, and sons and daughters of at least fourteen and 
^teen years respectively, met in secret conclave to perfonn 
the work of a plea^g and appropriate ritual; ' a literary and 
mu^cal * program usually followed and then there was <^q>ot' 
tunity for games and general conversation. The ritual of the 
order provided for a monthly " Feast of Pomona " but the women 
generally saw to it that refreshments of some sort were served 
at the other sessions as well. These meetings were held at first 
in the country school houses, village halls, or evea in the houses 
of the members; but many granges throughout the country 
built grange halls, especially equipped for their needs. Generally 
the meetii^ were held in the evening; but sometimes they began 
in the afternoon, and then there was, of course, an enlarged 
opportunity for social intercourse.* 

In addition to the regular meetings of the subordinate granges. 
Patrons' picnics or festivals were of frequent occurrence in many 
neighborhoods. On these occasions the members of three or 
four neighboring granges would usually join together; repair 
to some convenient grove; and spend the day in getting ac- 
quainted, discussmg matters of local or general interest, playing 
games, listening to speeches and music, iisually furnished by 
members of the order, and consmning the good things brought 
in the lunch baskets.* Independence Day was commonly chosen 
as an occasion for these picnics, and in 1874 the farmers' picnics 

> Sec Aiken, The Grange, 16-18. 

■ A Grange song-book was compiled by Miss Curie HsD, niece of SecRtuy 
Kelley, aa early as 1S73. The National Grange puichased the copyright of this 
for one thousand dollars and issued a revised edition in 1874. Large numbeia ei 
these song-books were sold to subordinate granges throughout the country. KeUcy, 
Palroiis ef Huibandry, 405; National Grange, Pfocetditigs, viii. 33. 

* Kelley, Fairons of Eustxaidry, 349; Martin, Grange Movement, 453-458. 

< Kelley, PiOrota «/ Uutbomdry, 334; Martin, Grange Motanenl, 437, 461, 466; 
Ellis, in Okto Famtr, c 495> <3. ri, cv. 18, 399 {1901-04); Massachusetts State 
Grange, FrocteHnti, v. 8 (1877); PfoiHt Farmtr, 1873-75, P(unm. 
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and celebrations were so numerous that the day was luiown 
as the " Farmers' Fourth of July." Farmers' clubs as well as 
granges joined in these amusements, in the parts of the country 
where they existed.' The social influence of such gatherings 
as these could not help but spread; acquaintances would be 
formed which would ripen into friendships and bring about 
much more frequent intenxmrse between farm and farm. 

The influence of women in the order and of the order upon the 
position of women are subjects which are much dwelt upon by 
Grange writers. It seems to be a fact that the Grange was the 
first secret order to admit women to full and equal membership. 
If there was any inequality, indeed, it was in favor of the women, 
for part of the offices were reserved especially for them, while 
the remainder were open equally to both sexes. Probably in 
a majority of local granges the lecturer, who had charge of the 
programs, was a woman. In the state and national granges, 
too, the presence of women was insured by the rule which made 
each delegation consist of the master of the local or state grange, 
as the case might be, and his wife. Without this feature of ^e 
opler many of the social advantages would have been impossible. 
/That the example and teaching of the Grange was an influence 
in caudng many farmers to look upon their wives more as com- 
panions and less as household drudges is also quite possible. 
Undoubtedly the order offered to women, even more than to 
men, an opportunity for broader service and the cultivation of 
the social graces.* S 

The social service of the Grange, however, was not confined 
to local matters. If it brought about more sympathetic and 
friendly relations between individuals of the same neighborhood, 
it also helped to bring about a lietter understanding between 
the people of different sections of the country^ The state grange 
meetings brought together men and women from aU parts of a 
state, with differing ideas and interests, while in the National 

> Kdley, Pakmt t^ Husbandry, 338, 390-393; Froirie Farmer and Ckkago 
Tribtme.JxAy, 1874, pasiim. 

^ Kelley, Palnmi oj B usKui^, fS^Martiu, Grange MotemaU, 453, 456; 
Sute grange proceediiigi: IixUaiM, iv. 31; Mai^and, L 11; MIchigMi, iii. 56, 73; 
UiMoari, iiL 11. 
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Grange the market gardener and horticulturist of the eastern 
states, the tobacco and cotton planters of the South, the com 
grower of the Middle West, and the wheat raiser of the farther 
West met and exchanged ideas. These meetings occurred only 
once a year; but they sometimes lasted ten or twelve days, 
and the members were the chosen leaders of the agriculturists 
in their respective states. Here men who had recently been in 
Confederate armies met men who had fou^t to save the Union. 
They met now, not as enemies but as brothers in a great fraternal 
order with the common purpose of uplifting the American farmer^ 
What better institution could b* devised for the eradication of 
sectional prejudice ? 

At the close of the seventh ses^on of the National Grange in 
St. Louis, in February, 1874, an incident occurred which is 
illustrative of this influence. Worthy Master Wardlaw of the 
state grange of Florida delivered an address in which he alluded 
to the fact that at the Democratic convention of i860 in Charles- 
ton it had fallen to his lot to pronounce a eulogy upon ex-Gover- 
nor Robinson of Vermont, a member who had suddenly been 
stricken with death. Wardlaw then added that if the repre- 
sentative of the Grange in Vermont were present he would like 
to clasp hands with him in token of good will and amity. E. P. 
Colton, the master of the Vermont State Grange, stepped for- 
ward and the two clasped hands amidst prolonged and enthusi- 
astic cheering.^ The next session of the National Grange, in 
February, 1875, was held in Charleston and was probably the 
first national convention of importance held in the southern 
states ^ce the war. The good will and hospitality exhibited 
by the southern Patrons on this occasion must have been a 
revelation to many of the northern delegates.* {When churches 
refused to reunite, the Grange was probably one of the most 

> NMiooa] Gnnge, Procttdingt, viU. iia (FebniBry, 1875); Jtvoj CvMticK, 
V. 370 (April, 1874); Ellis, in Ohio Farmer, c. 391 (Novemba it, 1901). 

* National Gnnge, Procttdingt, viii. 109-136, e^iedally lai-isa, ix. 303. A 
Gnnge cominittee in Qlinoii it wid to have invited JeffeniHi Davit to deliver an 
addieai at a local fair. J/atien, xxL 109 (Auguit 19, 1675). ^ ^^ gtnoal aub- 
JKt, MC alao Edl^, Palreiu qf Biuhamdry, 378; National Giange, Frocttdrnft, x. 
19 {'S76). 
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influential factors in assuaging the sectional bitterness left by 
the war. f 

■^ Chasjtable Work oj the Okoer 

As is the case with most fraternal orders, the Grai^e under- 
took to assist its members in cases of special afiSiction. Oppor- 
tunities for the application of this principle on a rather large 
scale occurred in 1874 and 1875, at the time when the order was 
at the height of prosperity. In April, 1874, the Missis^ppi 
^ R iver , j ^j^rflowed its banks and brought disaster and suffering 
to a coi^derabTe ntmiber of fanners living in Louisiana and 
Alabama. Many of these farmers were Patrons and appeals 
were at once made for assistance to the masters of the state 
granges and through them to the order at large. The executive 
committee of the National Grange sent one thousand dollars 
of its funds to the master of the Loui^ana State Grange to be 
used as he might deem best. Later the committee expended 
about three thousand dollars in purchasing flour and bacon in 
the West, which were distributed to the suffering Patrons through 
the masters of their state granges.* La addition large amounts 
of money were collected from the different state and local granges, 
and from individual Patrons in aU parts of the country, to relieve 
the suffering in this section. There is no way of arriving at the 
total amoiint of these contributions but they were as high as 
five thousand dollars from some states and are said to have been 
received from every state but one in which the order existed.' 

During the preceding year the grasshopper plf^e made its 
appearance in the states west of tKeTilissi^M'i*Kver and its 
return during the siunmer of 1874 caused a great deal of destitu- 
tion. Agun the appeal went up to the National Grange to make 
^propriations from its overflowing treasury, and agun the 
response was generous. The executive committee sent about 
eleven thousand dollars to the masters of state granges in Iowa, 
Minnesota, Dakota, Kansas, and Nebraska to be used in relieving 

• Natlonil Gnmge, Proeeedings, vfli. 31, 136 (Februuy, 1875). 

■ Frmrit Farmer.^v. 103 (June 17, 1874); EUU, 'aiOK« Parmer, <i. 78(J>nuuy 
33, 1903)1 State grange proceedings: MiaHOwi, iii. 14 (1874); North Cuolina, 
iL JO, 18 (1875); Ohio, li. 6, 9, 11 (1875); Vomoot, Ma. 14 (1874). 
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tiie wants of suffering Patrons. When the National Giangii 
met in February, 1875, these expenditures were approved, 
and further ^>propriations made of five hundred dollars to 
Arkansas, and three thousand dollars to the state grange of 
Kansas to enable it to pay its dues to the National Grange. 
Provision was also made for the executive committee to act as 
a standing committee on relief, and during the following year 
it made additional appropriations to Dakota, Arkansas, Missouri, 
Tennessee, Colorado, and Iowa, which brought the total amoimt 
for the year up to ten thousand dollars. During 1876 the state 
grange of South Carolina received a donation of one thousand 
dollars to aid sufferers from a prolonged drought in that state. 
Two hundred and sixty-five dollars were also appropriated for 
Minnesota, and a special loan of thirty-five thousand dollars to 
the Nebraska State Grange was made a donation, on account 
of continued distress in those states.^ 

As in the case of the sufferers from the Missisappi floods, 
large amounts of money were collected throughout the different 
states to relieve the sufferers from the grasshopper scourge. 
Some state granges made ^>ecific appropriations and others 
arrai^ed for committees to collect money from local granges 
and individual Patrons. In many states over a thousand dollars 
were thus raised and the contributions from Ohio amounted 
to $8,785. As a general rule this money seems to have been sent 
to the masters of the state granges in the affected states and then 
distributed or expended in the purchase of provisions and seed 
by rehef committees in the respective counties. The Patrons 
in those parts of Iowa and Missouri which were not afflicted by 
the grasshoppers seem to have been especially active in the 
collection of money and supplies for their suffering brethren.* 

The charitable work of the Patrons of Husbandry was not 
confined to spectacular cases of disaster affecting whole com- 

■ National Giange, Pnceediii[i, viS. 31, 6g, 71, 73-75, 98, loi, 136, ix, 19, 187, 
196,1. 17, 109, III, 136(1875-76). 

* Proiri« Farmer, xlv. 411 (December »6, 1874); Ella, In Ohu Panur, d. 78 
(Jantuiy 13> >90i); State gnnge proceedingB: Kansas, iii (1875); Iowa, Iv, t 
(1873, 1874): Michigan, U, iii (1874, 1875); Jjiamuri, Iv {1875); Nebtaaks, Itr 
<i874; N«w Yoik, ii (1875)1 Ohio, ii, iii (1875. 1876); Verawat, HU (1871-7^. 
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munities. The precepts of the mxier were also sqiplied to cases 
of individual need. It appears to have been no uncommon 
occurrence for the members of a subordinate grange to get to- 
gether and harvest a crop for a dck brother or to rebuild a 
Patron's house after it had been damaged by fire or tornado.' 
The constitution of the National Grai^e, as adopted in 1873, 
made it the duty of Patrons to visit and render needful assistance 
to sick brothers and ^ters and in some states standing com- 
mitteea of relief were appointed for that purpose.* In New 
York airangemeDts were made for Patrons to help each other 
in the recovery of strayed or stolen pnq)erty.* 

In still another way the order of Patrons of Husbandry at- 
tempted to help its members when in trouble. This was by 
encouraging, and in some cases providing specific machinery 
for, the arbitration of disputes between members of the order. 
The object was, of course, to save the Patrons concerned the 
expense of litigation in the regular courts and to prevent, if 
possible, the neighborhood feuds which are apt to result from 
trivial disagreements. No information has been found as to 
how far this feature was put in practice; but it was recommended 
by state granges as far apart as Vermont and Iowa.* 

Educational Activities 

The educational work of the order, as well as the sodal feature, 
came largely in connection with the meetings of the local granges. 
Each of these granges was a literary society in which the members 
might train themselves in public speaking and parliamentary 
practice. It was the duty of one of the officers, known as the 
lecturer, to prepare a program for each meeting, and these pro- 
grams might be and undoubtedly often were instructive to both 

■ Prairie Parmer, slv. 100, 339 (Much aS, October 14, 1874); State gisiige pro- 
ceedings: Alabama, il. S; Missouri, iii. 16; New York, ii. 59. 

■ NatioDal Grange, ProceeHngt, vi. 16 (1S73); Vetnuuit State Giange, Prvetii- 
iitfs, i-iH. S3; Virginia State Grange, pTocetdingt, 7, 18. 

* New Voile State Grange, iVfxnutnip, iii. 31-40, 59 (1876}. 

* Prairie Farmer, dv. 1J3 (1874)1 Carr, Polrota 0} Busbandry, itji National 
Giange, Proceediiigt, viL 57 (1874); State grange proceedings: Iowa, W (1873); 
Midiigan, ii (1874); New HampaUre, iii (1876); Vcsmo&t, HH (1871-7^. 
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participants and listeners.^ Sometimes the state granges came 
to the assbtance of the local granges in this matter. For ex- 
ample, the executive committee of the Iowa State Grange in 
1874 prepared a series of questions for discussion in each of the 
local granges. These included, as main questions; the desira- 
bility of coSperation in business, the benefits secured by the 
order of Patrons of Husbandry, and the control of tran^xn-tatioa 
companies by law; with subdivi^ns <d each question.* Sudi 
discusdons could not help but be stimulating even though c(mi- 
dusions were sometimes reached which were at variance with 
orthodox political economy. When funds were available it was 
quite common for the masters and lecturers and sometimes 
other officers of the state granges to spend a considerable part 
of their time visiting local granges throughout the state, encourag- 
ing them to continue in the work, lecturing to them on the dignity 
of farming as an occupation or sometimes on more practical 
agricultural subjects, and spreading information generally.* 
Similar services were also performed at times by the officers of 
the National Grange; and in 1875 the national executive com- 
mittee adopted the plan of suggesting programs and subjects 
for discussion to the subordinate granges.* 

The educational advantages to those who went as delegates 
to meetings of state and national granges are obvious. The 
traveling expenses were always paid out of the grange treasuries 

> New Hampahire Sute Grange, Pnceedings, vjl (1880); Martin, GroHft Mote- 
went, 460; H. Whitehud In New Jersey Buieau of Sutiitica, S*porii, ix. 347^-349 
(1SS6). Here li a typt<xl Gnnge prognun: 

" The FaUoDS of Giaoge 43s met Saturday night to confer the fourth degree 
iqMn a new member. The lady memben had prqtared a fine table filled with 
the many UessingB bestowed upon ui by Our Heavenly Father. It was our harvert 
feast and we t^qitedated it very much. After the table was dearcd, Sister Hupp 
read an essay upon Butter Making, and a q>cech was made by a brother from 
Bazd Wood Grange. The Worthy Master made a few appnqtriate remarks, 
and Brother Henry Bull read an appn^iiate piece. The question for the next 
ddutewill be 'Can anything be made by feeding, to hogs, com vrorth fifty cents pei 
btishel, when hogs seU for five centsper pound?'" Prairie Farmer, j1v.$ji (1874). 

■ Prairie Farmer, ilv. 347 (October 31, 1874). See also National Grange, Pra- 
MBii'niJ, ziii. as (1S79). 

■ Ibid. xi. 38, liv. 4a (1878, 18S1); Carr, Patrons of Eushanity, 180. 
* National Gftnge, PtoeetHnp, ix. 33, 141 (November, 1875). 
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and thus many farmers were enabled to take trips which would 
have been unpossible for them otherwise. On these occasions, 
they not only saw something of the world but experienced the 
liberalizing influence of rubbing shoulders with men from differ- 
ent parts of the state or country. And when they returned 
they were expected to give an accotmt of their experiences 
to the home grai^e, thus pasang the influence along to every 
Patron. 

All the leaders of the order &om the Natitmal Grange down 
wereJnsistent that members should be encouraged to read. 
(Laige numbers of tracts, folders, and leaflets of a more c^ less ^ 
educational c h aracter were distributed by the National Grange, /' 
as well as handbooks, guides, and manuals of parliamentary 
practice.^ A considerable ntmiber of the more flourishing 
granges established libraries of their own* and it was quite 
common for a grange to subscribe for four or five leading agri- 
cultural papers, which would be passed arotmd among the 
members.* The habit of reading was stimulated in another 
way — the discussions in the grange aroused the interest of 
the farmer in all sorts of topics, agricultural, economic, and even 
political, and he soon discovered that if he were going to take 
part in or profit by these discussions he must cultivate the 
acquuntance of books and papers. As a result the sale of books 
and more especially the circulation of papers is said to have 
increased very considerably in some neighborhoods.* One 

> Ihid. viil. 33, X. 90 (Fd)nuiy, 1875, 1876); Hardo, Gnngt Uotement, 463; 
Aiken, The Crante, to. 

* Edley, Pakotu 0/ Etubandry, 349; National Grange, PracttHnp, x. ao, 36, 
zvi. 46 (1876, 1883); Ohio Sute Giange, Protudings, i, lil (1874, 1876); AUen, 
TAe Granft, lO. 

* RKralCan^maMjiv. 493 0uiie, 1875); Uartin, Grat>{« Jf owMcnf, 46S. 

* National Grange, Procttdings, vii. 7, zii. 100 (1873, 1878); Alabama State 
Grange, Procttdmgi, iil. 14 (1S75); Ohio State Grange, Frocetdingi, iii. 66-6g 
(1876); Martin, Grangt Movemtnl, 470; Whitehead, in New Jersey Bureau of 
Statistics, tUferlt, ix. 348 (1SS6). The number of sgricultuial journals increaaed 
in the United States during the decade 1S70-S0 from g$ with an aggregate drcul»- 
tionof 770, 753 copies to 173 with an aggregate of 1,033,771 o^es. S.N.D. North, 
" The Newqtaper and Periodical Press," in United Slala Censui, iftSo, viij. 131. 
Fannera and members of their famitiea were alao stimulated to write for the 
patera. For exanqile, the Prairie Parmer offered piizea for easaya on tndi sub}ect> 
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postmaster reported that " there are now thirty newspxptn 
taken at this office, whilst there was but one taken before tbe 
establishment of the Grange in this vidnily." * 

Part of this increased circulation was undoubtedly due to 
the appearance of a new sort of agricultural piq>ers which strove 
to serve as organs of the " farmers' movement." These pfqiecs, 
while not entirely neglecting topics of practical agriculture^ 
devoted a large amount of space to such subjects as railway 
regulation, codperation, and the new Independent parties. 
News of the doings of granges and farmers* clubs also held a 
prominent place in their columns. Tbe Prairie Fcumer, of 
Chicago, one of the oldest and most extensively read of the 
agricultural papers of tbe West, quickly adopted this policy, 
and in January, 1873, a department headed " Patrons of Hus- 
bandry " made its appearance, to be followed shortly after by 
a department for the clubs and the State Fanners' Assodation. 
The Chicago Tribune, also, though by no means an agricultural 
paper, reported the doings of the farmers' organizations at length 
and appeared to be in sympathy with their aims. In August, 
1S73, however, a number of men connected with the Illinois 
State Farmers' Association established in Chicago a weekly 
pE^>er imder the name of the Industrial Age, and this purported 
to be the particular organ of the movement. All these papers 
and a number of others transcended the limits of any one state 
in their interest and circulation, but there were also a large 
number of local Granger or industrial papers which sprang into 
existence at this time throughout the Middle West. Either 
with or without the endorsement of some branch of the Patrons 
of Husbandry, they essayed to print nevra of interest to members 
of the order and of the farmers' clubs, and generally supported 
the Independent parties in politics. When the Grai^er move- 
ment died down in this region during the later seventies most 

u " The Grengei How Best to Conduct it," PfairU Farmer, xlvi. 35, 43, ji 
0uiuuy 3, Febnury 6, 13, 1875). The amount of comspoadeiice from fumcn 
In the Prairie Farmtr mnd other ptpen wu very much gieater in 1S74 than ia 
1870. 

■ Aiken, Tke Granffi, 10. 
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of these papers went out of existence or became organs of the 
Greenba<± party.* 

While this first wave of enthusiaam was sub^ding, another 
class of Grange papers began to make its appearance in all parts 
ctf the country. The leaders of the order wanted to get into 
closer touch with the membership, partly perhaps with the idea 
of checking the decline, and the best and cheapest way in which 
this could be done was through the press. As a result official 
Grange organs were established in nearly every state in which 
the order existed. Sometimes the officers of the state grange 
themselves edited and published a monthly paper, or bulletin, 
as it was generally called, but more frequently some established 
agricultural paper was chosen and an agreement made whereby 
the paper was recognized as an official organ of the order in 
return for the publication of such Grange matter as might be 
furnished to it. In addition, a number of other Grange papers 
were established as private enterprises, built up a large circula- 
tion among the members by printing Grange news, and in the 
course of Ume generally succeeded in securing the recognition 
of state or local granges as official organs. There can be no 
doubt but that such papers as the Dirigo Rural of Maine, the 
American Grange BuUetin of Cindnnati, The Grange Visitor of 
Michigan, the Patron of Husbandry of Mississippi and the Cali- 
fomian Patron, exerted a wholesome influence upon the social 
and intellectual conditions of the fanners as well as helped to 
stay the decline of the Grange.* 

At the ninth session of the National Grange in November, 
1875, resolutions were introduced calling for the establishment 
of an organ under the direction of the National Grange. The 
proportion did not meet with favor at the time; but by the next 
session in November, 1876, the national treasury had reached 
such a low stage that it seemed necessary to adopt some cheap 
means of conununication or give up altogether the attempt to 

^ On the Granger and Anti-Monopoly papen of nUncdt, see Franklin W. Scott, 
Ifewipapat atd Ptrkdiaiis <tf lUinoit (Illinois BUlorieal Collections, vi), pp. c-d. 

■ National Grange, FrocadiHgi, x. 87, xiii. 15, 37> sfv. 130, xv. 38, 39, 4a, »L 
a6-a9, 3S, 41. 44 (1876-83). See bi"bUogr^)hy below, pp. jat-jj?. 
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keep in touch with the subordinate granges. It was probably 
hoped, also, that a national organ would help to check the alann- 
ing decline in the membership. Various plans for an organ 
were brought forward at this session; and though none of them 
i^ipear to have received the definite i^roval of the Grange, 
the executive committee got out the first number of the Grange 
Record in April, 1877. During the first year this paper was 
issued as a monthly in editions of about fifteen thousand co[He3. 
Only five hundred of these were paid for by subscribers, the 
remainder being sent gratuitously to state, county, and sul>- 
ordinate granges.' 

The Gkange and the Schoois 

The educational activities of the Grange were not confined 
to the improvement of its members, for the order, from the first, 
took a decided interest in the schools, and espedally in the 
country schools and the agricultural colleges. With regard to 
the former, the attitude of the order was one of eDCOuragement 
and support. As a general rule, better teachers, better text- 
books and the introduction of practical agricultural subjects 
into the curricula were called for. Thus a committee on educa- 
tion of the Maine State Grange favored unifonn text-books, 
better teachers, and the teaching of the elements of agricultural 
chemistry in the pubUc schools, while the North CaroUna State 
Grange adopted a resolution calling for instruction in a variety 
of subjects " necessary to the intelligent regulation and manage- 
ment of the farm . . . and the household." ' During the latter 
part of the decade the National Grange began to take an active 
interest in the subject of agricultural education, and resolutions 
advi^ng Patrons to endeavor to have the study of the elementary 
principles of agriculture introduced into the public schools 
were adopted in 1S7S and 1879. In 1S80 the committee en 

' National Grange, Prot*cdinis, ii. si, x. 86, ri, 40 ('875-77). 

' S«e Ibid. liii. ij, 37, 85, 99, 111, lu, liv. 79, ivi. 43 (1S79-81}; Martm, 
Gronie Mottmtnt, 470; State grange proceedings: Maine, vL 39-33 (1879}; Nortti 
Candina, iii. 18 (1876); New Hampsture, vii (188a). S«e alio CaiT, Patntif «/ 
Bu^aiidrj,aoa. 
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education reported that gratifying progress had been made in 
this direction.' 

In the southern states, where the local schools were very 
inadequate, steps were taken by some ol the granges to increase 
their number. The North Carolina State Grange recommended 
that the subordinate granges of the state interest themselves 
in the establishment of good local schools and make appropria- 
tions for their support. When practicable, it was suggested 
that primary and even high schools be established in connection 
with county and local granges.* Grange schools, established 
by the local branches of the order, existed in parts of Alabama, 
North Carolina, Louisiana, and perhaps in some of the other 
southern states.* In Michigan, also, it was reported in 1879 
that there were seven grange schook in active operation in one 
county, parts of the Grange halls being used for school rooms.* 
Another step in this direction was the establishment of primary 
granges for the entertainment and instruction of the children 
of Patrons. This was tried in California with considerable 
success and was recommended by the secretary of the National 
Grange in 1877.* 

During the seventies the various ^ricultural and mechanical 
colleges and state univer»ties, which profited by the land grants 
made by Congress in 1863 for the encouragement of education 
in agriculture and the mechanic arts, were just getting on their 
feet. But few students in agriculture presented themselves 
at these institutions as a rule and so the funds were used for the 
support of other departments. Some of the fanners were inclined 
to complain of this and to demand that college farms be estab- 
lished for more practical work in agriculture and that manual 
labor on the farms be required of the students. Where separate 
agricultural and mechanical colleges were established, there 
seems to have been less difficulty; but where the woik along 

• NatJonal Gnnge, Procetdingt, ni. 99, nil. T13, xiv. sa, 63, 119 (1878-80). 

* North Cuolina SUte Gihukc, Proceedinii, ii. 13, iii. 18, iv. 30 (1875-77). 

■ National Grange, Procctdintt, xvi. 38 (iSSi); RumM, in Johiit HopUu 
UDivenity, Shidia, vi. 505. 

' NatioiM! Grange. Prttttdin[t, xiii. 36 (1879). 
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these lines was ^ven in departments of more general institutions, 
there was often complaint that the result was " a literary kite 
withan^riculturalbul."^ The Patrons of Hiisbandry interested 
themselves m this subject in a number of states. In California, 
a committee of the state grange investigated the state univer- 
sity in 1873 and reported a neglect of i^cultural instructic»i 
and mismanagement of fuiuls; * and in Ohio a similar investiga- 
tion was made in 1877 into the workings of the Agricultural 
and Mechanical College at Colxunbus, which has since become 
Ohio State Univeraty.' 

The National Grange in its " Declaration of Purposes" adopted 
in 1874, asserted: " We especially advocate for our ^^ricultural 
and industrial colleges that practical agriculture, domestic 
science, and all the arts which adorn the h(Hne, be taught in their 
omrses of study." * In 1876 a resolution was adopted declaring 
" that the agricultural colleges ought to be under the exclusive 
control of the farmers of the country, and that . . . these col- 
leges ought to be, as far as possible, separate and distinct schods." 
The following year the committee on education of the National 
Grange presented a report concerning agricultural coU^es in 
fourteen states, approving some but condemning others because 
no practical work in agriculture was done or because the agri- 
cultural were subordinated to the literary departments.* Just 
how much direct influence all this agitation had upon the colleges 
concerned is difficult to say; but at least it spread a knowledge 
of the opportunities in existence for agriailtural education and 
was perhaps a factor in bringing about the great increase in the 
number of students seeking instruction along these lines. When 
the demand for better facilities and more attention to the work 

' Carr, Palroni o} Buibandry, 376. 

■ Ibid. 150, 179. 184-300, 376-j8t. Ste W. C. Jones, tUtulmbd Bislary 
nf tilt VnivcrtUy of Coiifomia, tio, 18S-300; Univeruty of CaUtornk, fUperi* 
lo tilt PrtMenl from tin ColUga of AtricuUure and tilt Mtckmic Arts, 1877, 
pp. 3-1 1. 

• Ohio SUte Grange, Procteiingt, i, iii-v (1874-78) ; Ellit, In Ohio Farmtr, cv. 130 
(Febiuuy 6, 1904); National Grange, Pncetdmgs, xL 199 (1877). 

' National Grange, Procetdrngi, vii. j8 (1S74). 

• Ibid. X. 106-10S, li. 73, 119-133 (iSyiW?)- See *lto Cur, PakoiutfBm- 
baudry, cb. zrvi. 
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in agriculture came from actual or prospective students it seems 
to have been met in most cases. 

The Advancement op Agkicvltttse 
A large part of the educational activity of the Grange related 
to technical agriculture and here it was on a ground which had 
been cultivated in part by previous institutions — agricultural 
papers, boards of agriculture, farmers' clubs, and county or 
state fairs. The Grange did not seek to supplant any of these 
institutions but rather to encourage and supplement them. 
The grange meeting naturally gave opportunity for informal 
exchanges of experience between practical farmers; the ones 
who had been most successful in certain lines were able, and 
generally willing, to explain their methods to less successful 
brethren; and thus each was able to profit by the experience of 
his neighbor. In large numbers of granges, more formal methods 
of agricultural education were undertaken. A grange in South 
Carolina arranged for each member to take a record of the 
kinds and quantities of fertilizers used and the results obtained; 
other granges offered prizes for the best specimen of a certain 
product or the highest yield on an acre; and in nearly every 
grai^ formal papers were read on technical agricultural subjects. 
The women, likewise, held discussions, made reports, and read 
papers on various topics of household economy.^ 

The holding of agricultural fairs was especially encouraged 
by the order and in many instances they took place tinder its 
auspices. Thus a local grange in Mississippi held a fair as eaily 
as 1872 at which agricultural products and agricultural machinery 
were exhibited,* and a successful state grange fair was held in 
Alabama in 1875.* Fairs were established under the auspices 

> National Grange, Procttdinis, xiii. 95, loi (1879); North CaiotInK St«te 
Grttnge, PrecudUgs, H. 19-aa, iij. 16, JO-ja, 3Si 'v. 11-16, a3-»6 (1875-77); New 
HampdureStftte Grange, iVocM^Mtf I, vii (1S80); Amtrieati Fanner, vu. 147 (April, 
[87S); Martin, Grangi Movimeiii, 468; Shaw, in Jcduu Hopkina Univenity, 
Studies, vi. 335. Se« abo ^Mve, p. 386, note i. 

■ Prairie Parmer, xliii. 308 (Septembei aS, iZja), 

* Alabama State Grange, Proceeding, ii. 9, la, 14, 19, ili. 18, 38 (1S74, 1875). 
Hr. T. M. Owen, CairoUton, Alabama, haa a copy of the Propamme and ScJudide 
({f iVMtHHiH of the Alabama State &ange Fail of 1875. 
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of state and local granges in other parts of the country, especially 
in New England, and where they previously existed under the 
control of other organizations, the granges gave them hearty 
support and tried to make them something more than mere 
horse-radng exhibitions and collections of rade-shows.^ Id 
many granges also, and especially in those which owned their 
own halls, attempts were made to form permanent museums 
composed of q>ecimen5 of farm products and other objects of 
interest. A " National Farmers* Museum " was projected by 
the National Grange in 1875, and a nucleus of specimens 
was collected in Louisville.* It was thought at that time that 
permanent headquarters of the National Grange would be 
established at Louisville and so there would be an oppor- 
tunity for the preservation of such a collection. In a short 
time, however, the National Grange resumed its migratory 
habits and nothing further was heard of the "National Farmers' 
Museum." 

One great dedderatum of the farmers of the United States 
has always been a complete and reliable system of crop reports. 
Fanners believe that if they have at their disposal information 
relative to the amounts, conditions, and probabilities of the 
different crops in all parts of the country they can decide more 
intelligentiy what proportion of each crop it is dedrable for them 
to grow, and what prices they should receive for their produc- 
tions. The bureau of agriculture of the United States govern- 
ment was making some efforts in the direction of the collection 
and dissemination of agricultural statistics, but its reports are 
said to have been unreliable and slow in coming out. Whei 
the order of Patrons of Husbandry was spreading ra{)idly all 
over the country, it seemed to many that it might furbish a most 
excellent medium for the collection of such statistics.' Several 
of the state granges, especially in the sotithemStates, early 

> Nadooal Gtaoge, ProctediHp, zvi. 38 (1S62). 

■ Ibid. vUI. 105, Iz. 41, 48, 146-149 (Febniary, November, 1875). 

■ On diia subject In general, see state grange proceedings: Ala b wM, H. 33; 
Iowa, vi. 51; Michigan, i. 37, iii. 16,94; Mississippi, v. 19; Missouri, 111.47,66-70; 
iv. 60, 114; New Yorlc, ii. 46, iU. 18; North Cartjlna, HL 31; OUo, L 9, B. t6; 

e, IL 36; VUginis, L 33. 
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undertook this work: special committees were appointed in the 
local granges to report monthly on the condition of crops and 
stock in their respective vidnities; and these reports were 
sent to the secretaries of the state granges who compiled them 
into general state reports.' Calls for a national crop report to 
be conq>iIed through the Grange soon began to come from the 
West; ' and at its seventh session, in February, 1874, the National 
Grange authorized the executive committee to establish " a 
system of statistical crop reports." 

The committee deliberated upon the subject and finally 
decided to issue blanks to and call for reports directly from 
subordinate granges, thus ignoring the state granges entirely. 
A force of clerks was engs^ed in Washington and work was begun 
in March, 1874. Circulars and blanks were sent out to from 
^xteen thousand to twenty-two thousand subordinate granges 
at intervals of two months throughout the summer; but in no 
case were returns received from more than one-fifth of the 
granges, and the vast majority of these were said to be incomplete, 
unsatisfactory, and " accompanied by lengthy epistles, con- 
taining advice, complaints, suggestions, encouragement and 
caustic criddsm." In spite of the neglect of the great majority 
of the granges to make these rqmrts, the returns which were 
received came from all parts of the country, and the consolidated 
reports are said to have been of considerable value. The work 
was very expensive, however, and was not continued by the 
National Grange after the eighth session in February, 1875.' 
After tlus experiment was given up, state granges in all parts of 
the country again took up the work of collecting crt^ reports, 
but none of them appear to have had any considerable degree 
of success. If the order had continued to flourish as it did for 
a few years, it b quite possible that a workable method of col- 
lecting crop statistics through it might have been developed in 

I Alabutik Stste Gnngc, PnueiiHtl, S. 33 (1874); MMnippi State Grange, 
By-tttfi 1873, p. II. 

* Iowa State Grange, Proceedmti, iv. 83 (1S73). 

• National Grange, Proceeding, vil. 31, vjii. 36-99 (1874-75); WtOem Rural, 
zIIL 336 Only >4> 1875): Martin, Gnttt* Uotmtnl, 463; Can, Palrotu aj Buf 
hattdry, im; AOcen, The Gra»te, 13. 
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time. As it was, this phase of the movement is of interest 
prindpally as illustrating the aspirations and enthusasm of the 
leaders. 

The Grange in the South seems to have been especially inter- 
ested in projects for the advancement of the agricultural interetis 
of that section. It was generally believed that the cotton 
planters of the South would experience greater prosperi^ if 
they could be induced to devote less energy to the production 
of the staple and more to the growth of breadstuffs. During 
1874 and 1875 there was a concerted movement in this direction 
in which the Grange had a part. At the St. Louis session of the 
National Grange in February, 1874, the representatives of North 
and South CaroUna, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mississai^ 
Teimessee, Arkansas, and Louisiana got together and drew up 
a " Memorial to the Cotton States." * This memorial, whidi 
received the sanction of the National Grange, presented strongly , 
to the Patrons of Husbandry in the cotton-growing sections of 
the country the desirabiUty of limiting the size of the cotton 
crop and producing their foodstuffs at home. It was hoped 
that by these means large sums annually expended for supplies 
might be saved, and, at the same time, depression of the cotton 
market avoided. Similar recommendations were made by several 
of the state granges and by a "Cotton States Convention " which 
was held at Atlanta in 1874, and it was reported tiiat in Georgia 
the planters were substituting wheat for cotton in many cases.* 
On the whole, however, it does not seem probable that these 
efforts had any considerable effect, for there is alwa^ a tempta- 
tion to the individual planter to increase the size of his own ot^ 
when he believes that the total crop is going to be decreased 
and the price enhanced. They are of interest, nevertheless, 
as illustrating the activities of the order in the South, and also 
as one of a long series of attempts to restrict by artificial 
means the production of southern staples — attempts which 
began in Virginia and Maryland in the seventeenth century 

> Nstioaal Gnoge, Proceedingi, vfii. 6o-6j (1874}- 

* Alabama State Grange, iVoceoiinfT, ii (1874); North Caidina State Gn^C^ 
JV9C«dM(f,iii. 31(1876); X«ro' CaroUniiM, V. 355 (Fdtniaiy, 1874). 
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with colonial laws placing restrictions upon the planting of 
tobacco.' 

Another way in which southern granges proposed to advance 
the agricultural interests of the South was by eni^uraging 
immigration. Nearly every state grange in the SouTK* and 
many ol fiie local granges imdertook some scheme in this direc- 
tion.* For example, the state grange of Alabama in 1874 had 
a pamphlet prepared containing information furnished by the 
subordinate granges with regard to the resources of each coimty. 
In several of the counties of Arkansas, the granges appointed 
joint committees to collect and publish information designed 
to attract immigrants.* A grange in Mobile County, Alabama, 
issued a pamphlet in German, setting forth to immigrants of 
that nationality the desirabiUty of settling in southern Alabama.* 
Nor was interest in this subject confined entirely to the South, 
for the state grange of Iowa resolved in 1873 " that the immi- 
graUoa of slulled farm laborers should be encouraged, and we 
bail gladly all proper arrangements that foster this enterprise." * 

Miscellaneous Intluences and AcnvmES 
As a result of the sudden prominence attained by the Grange 
in the middle of the decade of the seventies, all sorts of move- 
ments and " reforms " sought its support and alliance. About 
1873 a new wave of temperance agitation got under way in 
western New York and Ohio. This movement, which ulti- 
mately led to the organization of the Women's Christian Tem- 
perance Union, seems to have been social rather than political 

> C. U. Andrews, Cvkmal Sdf-Governmaa, aij. 

■ State grange pioceedJngs: Alibama, ji. 6, 11, 14, 17, 16, iii. 31, 38; Arksnsu, 
T.6,i8; I.ouisuia,iu. iq; Muyland, 1.9,13; Mississippi, v. 6-9; North Carolina, 
&. ai, iii. 39, iv. 17; VirgimB, 1. 33, 35. 

* WislonsiH StaittmaH, August 11, 1875, p. 3. 

* This pamphlet is entitled: UobOa County, one pasiaidt Bdmatk filr dot 
deubchen Farmtr. Berickt ilher dit Ehmandtmnt natk Sad-Alabama baondtrt 
itr deulscken Farmtr det Wtttent, Eor;«I«jf wi dtr Gulf City Granie no. 68, Patront 
^ Btubtuidry, tuck emem in dtr am 35. Jimi iSj4 abftkallaien Veraammlunt 
lefattitit BacUusst. See also a pamphlet prepared by a Grange committee en- 
titled: Bislcry, DacrifHoa and Stiourca cfDarlinilon ComUy, StaU of South Cora- 
iiita, 1874. Copies of both of these pami^ets are in the Litiraiy o{ Congress. 

* Iowa State Grange, Procudmfi, iv (1873). 
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in character, and was carried on principally by bands of women 
who invaded or camped in front of saloons and by praying and 
siagii^ or other demonstrations endeavored to persuade the 
proprietors to give up the business.^ The influence of the order 
of Patrons of Husbandry was irom the first strongly on the ade 
of temperance: the title of " Bacchus " originally proposed for 
one of the officers was quickly changed to the more prosaic 
" lecturer "; temperate habits were a necessary qualification for 
admis^on to the order; and lessons in temperance were incul- 
cated by the ritual.* It is not strange therefore that attempts 
were made to get the Grange and the temperance movement 
to work in harmony for the promotion of the cause. 

Ten^rance resolutions of various sorts were adopted by 
state and local granges in all parts of the coimtry, and even by 
the National Grange, while the Illinois State Grange went so 
far as to condemn the use of tobacco; * but it was in Ohio that . 
the closest connection was made between the Grange and the 
temperance movement. At the time of the first regular ses^on 
of the Ohio State Grange at Xenia, in February, 1874, the women 
of that phice were conducting a characteristic crusade agunst 
the local saloons. Finally the proprietor of the " Shades of 
Death " was moved to invite the crusaders to pour out bis liquor; 
they in turn invited the state grange to accompany them; and 
the grange accepted the invitation by a unanimous vote. The 
procession was formed and marched to the resort, the liquor 
was poured out, and the master of the state grange made a 
temperance speech to the multitude from an emptied whiskey 
barrel. Later the state grange adopted resolutions indornng 
and pledging support to the temperance work and it is said to 
have maintained this position steadily thereafter.* 

> E. B. Andrews, Tkt Last Quarter Century, ii. ch. xzfl. 

■ Kdky, Palrmt cf Bu3b«n4ry, sr, Uutin,Cr<Mfcif()MtW)>f,466i Whltdmd, 
to New Jeney Bureau of SUtJsUcs, Reports, ii. 348 (1SS6). 

* Natkmal Grange, Praceedmgi, xii. 105 (1878); Texai State Grange, Mintrin, 
14(1873-74); SUte grange proceeding! : Slinois, iv. 34, 44 (1875); Michigan,!. 
M {'874); Vermont, i-iii. 18 (i87a-74). 

* Ohio Slate Grange, Proceedinit, L as (1874); EHIs, In OUo Farmer, c 368 
(Novembet 14, 1901). 
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In the constitution which was adopted by the National Grange 
at its sixth ses^on, in January, 1873, one section provided that 
" Any member foimd guilty of wanton cruelty to animals shall 
be e]q>elled from the order." Later in the same session a resolu- 
tion was adopted expressing the intention of the order to codper- 
ate with the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals in 
carrying out the humane principles of that association. Kind- 
ness to am'TnaU thus bec&me one of the lessons of the order and 
was occasionally empha^zed by resolutions of state and local 
granges.' Other lessons said to have been inculcated by the ritual 
and otherwise are orderliness, industry, thrift, and economy. 
The order was declared to be the uncompromising foe of care- 
lessness and disorder, idleness and vice. That greater attention 
to the care of farm machinery, the condition of the farm and 
house, and even to the dress and general appearance of the 
members themselves, was often the result of the establishment of 
a grange in a community, has been claimed and is probably true.* 

The subject of women's suffrage naturally attracted the 
attention of the first order to admit women to full and equal 
membership; but in this particular, at least, the Grange showed 
itself to be conservative, and resolutions favoring it were gen- 
erally frowned down when they made their appearance in the 
national and state granges.* In 1875 a " Woman's Dress Keform 
Movement " caught the attention of the National Grange for 
a time. " Sister " Garretson of Iowa addressed the Grange in 
advocacy of the movement and the subject was " referred to a 
special committee consisting of all the sisters entitled to vote in 
the body." The committee does not appear to have made a 
report, and nothing further was heard of this movement.* 

At the eighth session of the National Grange in February, 
1875, the Washington National Monument Association appealed 

< NMional Grange, Procteiwp, vi. 17 (1873); Vbglnla StMe Giuge, Protetd- 
i't'i <■ 7> 18 (December, 1873). 

* Miniw[^ Stttc Grange, iVocMrfMii, V (1875)1 Muttn, Ooiife if metiioif, 
465; Aiken, Tke GroHfe, 10. 

* Natkoul Gnnge, Proctedmgi, x. 94, gfi, i3i, 169-171 (1876). See alao above, 
p. iJi. 

* Nadranl CttBge^Pr«et€dii$ti, Ix. $$ (Novembef, 187$}, 
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to it for assistance in raising funds to complete the monument 
before the centemiial year. A resolution was introduced for 
the appropriation of five hundred dollars to the fund; but this 
was rejected, and another resolution adopted recommending 
state and subordinate granges to make subscriptions or to 
endeavor to raise money among their members. Twenty-five 
thousand letters of appeal furnished by the monument associa- 
tion were circulated by the officers of the National Grange, 
and a considerable number of subscriptions were received in 
response.' 

Another Grange activity of some interest was the Patrons* 
encampment at the Centennial Exposition in Philadelphia in 
1S76. As early as February, 1874, the master of the National 
Grange was instructed to appoint a committee " to devise a 
scheme whereby the Patrons of Husbandry can be fully repre- 
sented at such expo^tion." Shortly after this a " Patrons' Cen- 
tennial Encampment Association " was organized by members 
of the order in Pennsylvania, and received the a[^roval of the 
National Grange. This association erected a temporary hotel 
with accommodations for about four thousand at a railway 
station three miles from the ezpo^rion grounds, where Patrons 
were taken care of at very moderate prices. The accommodations 
of the hotel were open to the general public, but it served as head- 
quarters for Patrons attending the fair. An attempt was also 
made to have the National Grange designate July 4, 1876, as a 
date for a ^>ecial Patrons' celebration at the ezpo^tion, but this 
project does not a[^ar to have been carried out.* 

Taking it all together, the fraternal, social, and educational 
^de of the Grange movement bulks large. At the time it did 
not attract a great deal of attention, partiy because it was over- 
shadowed in the public mind and, it must be admitted, in the 
minds of many of the participants, by other phases of the move- 
ment, partly also because its work was of the sort which would 
naturally be carried on quietly and without attracting mudi 

' National Grange, Proeetdinp, vlii. toi, is. 135 (Febniaiy, Novemba, 1875)- 
* Ibid. VU.46, ix. 53, i66(i874,NareinbeT, tSji); Anurkan Agrieiilliriit,iixir. 
87 (Augiat, 1876). 
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attention from the out^de world. Even in the sections of the 
country where the order of Patrons of Husbandry quickly died 
out the influence of its work in this direction persisted : habits 
of sodaJ intercourse and intellectual activity had been formed; 
and other organizations, local or general, arose to continue the 
work. But in New England, in New York and Pennsylvania, 
in Ohio and Michigan, and in Oregon, the Grange suffered no 
serious depression, or quickly reguned its membership,^Lnd by 
emphasizing the social and educational features it has done and 
is still doing a great work in improving the conditions of rural 
life. 



V,v 
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CHAPTER DC 



The Significance of the Movement 
IfBEc Granger movemeayhad been a mere episode in Anted- 
can History, it would stOTnave been worthy of investigation 
because iti^c£ibits the conditions, opinions, and desires, which 
prevailed among large numbers of American farmers during 
the seventies, and beeauic it actually played a conaderable 
part in the history of the decade. /Many, however, of these 
conditions, opinions, and desires,' wmch were first brought into 
prominence by the Granger movement, have remained active 
forc££ in American history to the present day. 
/ fThe Granger movement was, primarily, a movement for agri- 
j cultural organization, for the advancement of the welfare of 
\ farmers in every pos^le way — socially, intellectually, politi- 
\ cally, economically — by concerted effort. It was, moreo ver, 
the first attempt at agricultural organization on a large sc ale, J 
but it was far from being the last, and the ideas and ideals, if 
not the direct influence, of the Patrons of Husbandry can be 
traced in every one of the later organizations. In some parts 
of the coimtry, and particularly in the East, the Grange itself, 
as has been seen, continued and still continues to serve as the 
principal agency for united effort among farmers. In the West 
and South, however, where the Grange flourished most vig- 
orously in the early seventies, and where its most striking mani- 
festations appeared, other organizations arose and assumed 
the leadership in this more general farmers' movement 

The first of these organizations to become really national 
in scope was the Farmers' Alliance, which spread all over the 
South and West in the later eighties. Numerous state and 
local orders, however, made their appearance in many parts 
of the country somewhat earlier.' About 1874 or 1875 local 

> On the Fumen' Alliance uid Its various component pwts, tee N. A. Dunning, 
Tke Farmers' AUianu Biitory "lut ApiaiUarat Diftili W. S. MOTgu, Bisleiy aj 
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bodies which were known as fanners' alliances were established 
in New York, in Kansas, and in Texas. These movements in 
the first two states came to naught, but in Texas the local alliances 
spread slowly during the later seventies, county alliances were 
organized, and in 1879 the " Grand State Alliance of Texas " 
was fonned. The similarities between this organization and 
the Patrons of Husbandry are striking. Each was a secret 
order restricted to farmers; each admitted women to full mem- 
bership; each labored to improve the social and intellectual 
condition of the farmers; each was professedly non-political 
and non-partisan but attempted to exert an influence upon 
legislation; and each engaged in schemes for cofipeiation in the 
purchase of supplies and the sale of products,^ The direct 
influence of the Grange upon this Texas Farmers' Alliance is 
dearly visible in the " Declaration of Purposes " adopted by the 
latter in 1S80.' This document endorsed the motto, " In things 
essential, Unity, and in all* things Charity " and stated the 
purposes of the Alliance to be, "to develop a better state, 
mentaUy, morally, socially, and financially ... to constantly 
strive to secure entire harmony and good will among all man- 
kind and brotherly love among ourselves; to suppress personal, 
local, sectional, and national prejudices, all unhealthy rivalry 
and all selfish ambition." A comparison of the two shows this 
document to be but a crude paraphrase of parts of the " Declara- 
tion of Purposes " adopted by the National Grange in 1874.* 

During the first half of the decade of the eighties two agri- 
cultural orders similar to the Alliance of Texas arose in Arkansas, 

Ikt Wktel and AUiima; H. R. ChAmbnlaiii, The Farmtrs' ABionct; C. S. Witker, 
" The Fmaen' Alliance," in Andaver Seritw, nv. 137-140 (August, 1890); H. R. 
ChambertuD, " Fanners' Alliance and Other Political Parties," in CMaulauguan, 
ziii. 338-343 (June, iSgi); W. A. Peffer, "The Farmeia' Deiensive Movement," in 
Femm, viii. 464-473 (December, 1889); W. Gladden, " The Embattled Fanners," 
in Forum, x. 3"S-3'* (November, 1890); J. T. Morgan, "The Dan)(er of the 
Faxmen' Alliance," in Pontm, zii. 399-409 (November, 1891); E. M. Drew, " The 
Present Fanners' Movement," in Folilkal Scietut Quarltrly, vi. 181-310 Oune, 
1891); K. L. Butterfield, " Fanners' Social OrganizationB," in Bailey, CycUpedia cf 
AfHtrican AgrkuUiire, iv. 393- 

* Dunning, Farmers' AUiana History, 38. 

* See above, p. 64. 
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— the Agricultural Wheel, and the Brothers of Freedom, — 
and about the same time a Farmers' Union made its appearance 
in Louisiana. The purposes and characteristics of these various 
orders were so nearly alike that little difficulty was experienced 
in merging them in a single organization. In 1885 the Brothers 
of Freedom were consolidated with the Wheel making a total 
of over a thousand local branches under the jurisdiction of the 
State Wheel of Arkansas; in 1887 the Alliance of Texas and the 
Union of Louisiana joined to form the National Farmers' Alliance 
and CoSperative Union of Americ^ and in 1889 this Nationar*" 
Farmers* Alliance merged with a National Wheel, which had 
developed from the Arkansas Wheel, and took the name of the 
" Farmers* and Laborers' Union of America." This last title 
does not appear to have been used very extensively and the 
order was generally spoken of from this time on as the National 
Farmers' Alliance and Industrial Union. Meanwhile this 
movement had been spreading from the Southwest, where it 
originated, until at the sesaon of the National Alliance in St 
Louis in December, 1889, delegates were present from every 
southern state except West Virginia, and also from Indiana, 
Kansas, and Nebraska. At the next session at Ocala, Florida, 
in 1890, the National Colored Farmers' Alliance, and the Farmers' 
Mutual Benefit Association, which had a considerable member- 
ship in Indiana and Illinois, were absorbed, and a total member- 
ship of between three and four million was then claimed for the 
order. It will be noticed that the course of development of the 
Alliance was somewhat different from that of the order of Patrons 
of Husbandry, which started out as a national organization and 
, then established the local and state granges; but all the main 
features of the Alliance and its component parts, prior to 1890, 
were strikingly similar to those which had been developed by the 
Grange in the precedii^ decade. About 1890, however, the 
order was drawn into the maelstrom of party politics and from 
that time on its decline was as rapid as that of the Grange had 
been. 

While this new phase of the farmers' movement was developing 
in the South, another agricultural oi^anization with a very 
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siniilar name made its appearance in the Northwest. Id April, 
1880, a fanners' club or alliance was organized in Chicago unde^ 
the auspices of Milton George, editor of the Western Rural. 
This " Cook County Alliance No. i " proceeded to issue dis- 
pensations for the establishment of other alliances in the states 
of the Northwest and in October, 1880, a convention " repre- 
senting Granges, Farmers' Clubs and Alliances" was held in 
Chicago to organize a National Farmers' Alliance of the United 
States.^ This organization, which is generally spoken of as the 
Northwestern Alliance to distinguish it from the Southern 
Alliance, spread rapidly throughout the Northwest, and in 
1882 eight state and two thousand local alliances with a mem- 
bership of over one hundred thousand were claimed. This 
order was very loosely organized, had no secret features, and 
was from the beginning openly political in character. Its 
platforms or resolutions bear a stroi^ resemblance to those 
adopted by the various Independent parties which arose in 
connection with the Granger movement. In tS8i, for example, ■ 
resolutions were adopted in favor of government regulation of 
railroads, prohibition of free passes, reduction of salaries of 
public officials, restriction of patent rights, and the more equi- 
table adjustment of taxes including an income tax.* 

Attempts were made at various times to unite the two national 
alliances and in some states consolidations were effected; but 
the Northwestern Alliance maintained its separate .organizadon 
and claimed a membership of three or four hundred thousand, 
mainly in Iowa, Nebraska, and Minnesota, during the later 
eighties. This order, like its southern namesake, declined 
rapidly during the nineties, probably as a result of political 
developments. A similar fate befell numerous other agrictd- 
tural orders, such as the Patrons of Industry, which was modeled 
largely on the Grange and operated in Michigan, New York, 
Ohio, Indiana, and Wisconsin in the later eighties;* and the 

> On the NoTthwestem AtlUnce, see Wultm Rwal, pubtuher, Xulei iff Ordtr 
tfsJ . . . Bitlery o] (i« Farwen' AUiaiut Mmemenl; Dumuiig, Farmers' AUiant» 
Bittery, ii$; Buttufield, io Bailey, Cychptdia of American AfncuUtirt, igj. 

■ Western Rtiroi, publiiher. Farmers' AUianct Uotement, 14. 

■ Butterfidd, In Bailey, Cyclopedia of American ApiaiUtvt, 395. 
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National Fanners' League which was established in Massa- 
chusetts in 1889, primarily for the puipose of securing a law 
regulating the sale of oleomargerine.' As one organization or 
one group of organizations declined, however, others arose to 
take their places and the fanners' movement went on. By 
1890 the Grange had recovered sufficiently from the disasters 
of its early career to begin a reconquest of its old fields; more 
or less independent farmers' clubs have continued to flourish 
in many parts of the West; and today the American Society of 
Equity, with purposes ^milar to those of the Grange, though 
perhaps more openly political, is enrolling large numbers of 
farmers in its ranks. 
' ' ^he influence of the Granger movement as an example of 
'^ ^anization was not confined to the agricultural d&ss J When 
the order of Patrons of husbandry was at the height of pros- 
perity an attempt was nmde to combine the workingmen of 
\ the country into a similar secret society adapted to their pur- 
i poses^ The order of Sovereigns of Industry, of which the very 
naifiebetra)^ an imitation, was founded by William H. Earle 
in Massachusetts in 1874.* Like the Grange this order was 
composed of subordinate, state, and national councils and the 
preamble of the constitution adopted by the National Council 
at its ses^on in Philadelphia in 1875 declared its purpose to be 
\ to elevate and improve the condition of the laboring classes of 
I every calling. It fiu'ther expressed an intention of presentii^ 
an " organized resistance to the organized encroachments of the 
monopolies and other evils of the existing industrial and com- 
mercial system." The hand of fellowship was extended to kindred 
organizations and " especially to the Patrons of Husbandry, 
whose colossal growth and power already command that oinsid* 
eration so justly due to the great basic industry of agriculture."* 

■ Butteifield, In BaOey, Cyclopedia rf AtHtrican ApicuUurt, 395; Chunberiain, 
Farmtri' AUiamee, ch. vu. 

■ Ekrie was intinute with Dudley W. Adams, muter of the National Gm^e 
from 1S73 to 1S7S. He admitted that his inspiration came from the Patrana of 
Husbandry. Bemis, in Johns Hopluni Univenity, Shidits, vi. 37, On the Sov- 
ereigna of Industry, see MJ. 37-51; R. T. Ely, Tke Labor Motemait, 174-177. 

* Soverdgna of Industry, ContlUtUhn . . . rented and adopted . . . iS^j. 
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r Trades unions and labor organizations of various sorts had 
^. existed in the United States for some time, but this seems to 
have been the first attempt on a large scale to tinite workingmen 
of all occupations in a single order to advance the welfare of the 
laboring class as a whole.^ For a few years the Sovereigns of 
Industry flourished vigorously and councils were established 
in all of the New England and Middle States, in all of the states 
of the old Northwest except Indiana, and in Kentucky, Mary- 
land, and the District of Columbia. About five hundred councils 
in all appear to have been established with a total member- 
ship of nearly forty thousand. Over half of the membership, 
however, was in Massachusetts and Connecticut. The prin- 
cipal activity of this order was in the direction of distributive 
cooperation,* and large numbers of stores were organized on the 
Rochdale plan in New England. Somi of these were very suc- 
cessful for a few years; but the Springfield store, which was the 
largest, was dissolved in 1879, and the order collapsed in the 
following year. 
t Another labor organization of a somewhat similar character 
was the order of the Knights of Labor.' This was founded in 
Philadelphia in 1869, but did not spread to any con^derable 
extent until the latter part of the next decade. In 1878 the 
name of the order was first made public and from that time on it 
I grew rapidly and became the first great national organization of 
I workingmen in America. While it is probable that the Grange ex- 
erted no direct influence on the Knights of Labor, still the declara- 
tions of the two Orders exhibit a similarity of purpose. The pre- 
amble adopted by the Knights declared their general aims to be: 

> The Atiitricait AgriaJturisI, zzxiii. 47 (Febiwuy, 1874) mentjoiu the order of 
" Ptitrocu of Industry " as a weak imitation of the Patrons of Huibamdiy, for 
worldogmen, with headquarters in New York. This is, of course, not to be confused 
with the order of Patrons of Industry " which was oigajuzed in M'c l'' S '"' about 
1&S7 as an agricultural order. 

■ At the request of the Ohio Coundl of the Sovereigns of Industry, the Ohio 
State Grange ordered its agent to cooperate with the Sovereigns in the purchase 
of supplies. Ohio State Grange, Proceedinti, iii (1876). 

• T. V. Powderly, Thirty Yeart- 1^ Labor; Ely, Labor Mcmmeta, 75-88; A* 
Biilerical Paper Shomnt lie Aimt and Objects of Hit Kniikts of Labor Oeaflet in 
University of Illinois librvy). 
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To secure for the workers the full enjoyment of the wealth they create; 
sufficient leisure in which to develop their intellectual, moral, and todal 
faculties; all of the benefits, recreation, and pleasure of association; in a 
word, to enable them to share in the gains and honors of advancing civili- 
zatioD.' 

.< In order to secure these results various demands were made 
upon the state and national governments, among which were 
the reservation of public lands for actual settlers; the issue of 
legal-tender money " direct to the people, without the inter- 
venti(m of banks " ; government ownership of railroads; postal 
savings banks; and a graduated income tax. It is said that in 
the later eighties large ntunbers of farmers joined the Knights 
of Labor in parts of the South and West. In some states friendly 
relations were established between the Knights and the different 
farmers' organizations; while the National Assembly of the 
Knights of Labor and the National Farmers' Alliance and 
Industrial Union subscribed to a joint platform in St. Louis in 






^Rie Granger movement^ broadly viewed,|^as more than a 
movement for class organization] and its influence can be traced 
in other directions. J It was a movement to subject railroad 
corporations to pubhc control7and the permanent infl uence of 
its work in this direction has already been indicated, j It was 
also a movement for independence in politics, for a preference 
for men and measures over parties, and even, when necessary, 
for the organization of third parties. Politically, as otherwise, 
the movement transcended the organization from which came 
its name and even the agricultural class; but it was, neverthe- 
less, distinctly a movement, not of leaders, but of the masses. 
The political organizations of the Grangers soon passed away; 
but the idea per^sted that the people could break away from the 
old political parties, which were still dividing on bygone i^ug^ 
and could force new issues to the front in spite of the c^^mstticm 
of conservative poUtical leadnsTX 

In a few instances, as haS'been seen, it is pos^le to trace a i 
: direct connection between the Independent parties of the Granger j 



> Ely, Labor Movement, S6. 

* Ibid. 83; Dunning, Pofmeri' ABiaiiee Bittery, laa, 154. 
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period and the Greenback paxty, but the main issues of the 



^ 



lodepm dgnt parties were " refon n " and r ailroad regu ^tjon, 
while^efoeenbackers demanded " refomf" and~£at monev. 
The Pe^Ies' or I'opulist party, however, seems to have been "^ 
the heir of both of these. The origin of the P(^uHst party is to 
be found in the St. Louis platform adt^ted by the Farmers' 
Alliance and the Knights of Labor in iS89.> This platfonn 
demanded the issue of legal tender treasury notes on a ^ capUa 
basis; laws to prevent speculation in agricultural and mechanical 
productions; free coinage of silver; reservation of public lands 
for actual settlers; tariff reform and reduction of taxation; and 
finally government ownership of railroads. Wit^^^ilus platform 
and, in the South, with a proposition for government warehouses 
or sub-treasuries where the fanner could store his produce as 
security for loans at nominal interest, the alliances went into 
polirics in 1 890 and won notable victories in a number of southern 
and western states. 

In 1892 the Populist party became the pohtical rq>resentalive / 
of the alliances, as the Independent parties had been the political y 
representatives of the Granger movement. The Alliance plat- 
form was elaborated and planks added favoring postal savings 
banks, the old parties were denounced for agreeing to ignore 
such issues as " capitalists, corporations, national banks, rings, 
trusts, watered stock, the demonetization of silver, and the 
oppressions of the usurers " ; and f^ain victories were won by 
the third party, though in many cases by means of fusion with 
the weaker of the old parties. By 1896 the free silver plank 
had risen to first place among the demands of the Populists; 
and in that year this radical political movement, which came 
from the West and the South, got control of the organization 
of the Democratic party.* 

The political and economic propositions of the Grai^ers, 
the AUiance, and the Populists, were generally ridiculed by 

1 Dumung, Famert' AUiance History, 111. On the Populiit party, mc also 
F. L. McVey, The FopuUil Mowement; J. A. Woodtnun, PoliHcal Parties and Party 
Probletia in lie United Slolet, 110-117; Chamberlain, Farmers' AUiance, ch. v; 
D. L. Dewey, NaHanal PrMemi, 144-246. 

■ Cf. Woodbum, PeUlieai Parties, ch. viiL 
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the conservative elements at the time, and some of thetn, like 
the sub-treasury plan, were probably quite unsound. Others, 
however, have remained constantly before the American people 
and in the course of time have become respectable, at least. 
Thus the necesMty for the regulation of railroads by the govern- 
ment, which was the principal political plank of the Grangers, 
is now a generally accepted proposition; a postal savings bank 
law has recently been enacted by Congress; an amendment 
to the constitution to authorize the income tax has just received 
the approval of the states; anti-trust laws are being enacted 
by Congress and the state le^slatures; and the reductioirand 
revi^OD of the tariff is expected to be the principal work of 
Congress at its next session. The " farmers* movement " has 
been merged io a general "reform" or "progressive" move- 
ment which transcends class and parly lines; and a new 
political party, which assumes to be the special representa- 
tive of this movement, has jumped to second place at its first 



What, then is the significance of all this? What does it 
mean that the Grangers, the Sovereigns of Industry, the Green- 
backers, the Farmers' Alliances, the Knights of Labor, the 
Populists, the Bryan Democrats, the La Follette Republicans, 
and now the Roosevelt Progressives have all denounced capital- 
ists, corporations, monopolies, and special interests and have en- 
deavored to devise ways by which their power might be curbed ? 
What does it mean that practically every one of these agricul- 
tural and labor organizations has attempted schemes of distribu- 
tive or productive cooperation in the hope of making its membeis 
more independent of these same capitalists, these same monop- 
olies ? Does it not mean that with the close of the Civil War 
American history entered upon a new phase in which the domi- 
nant feature has been a struggle of the people, or of parts of them 
at different times, to preserve the poUtical and economic democ- 
racy which they beheved to be endangered if not actually 
destroyed by the rising power and influence of great accumula- 
tions and combinations of wealth ? 
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Prior to about 1870 American history appears to have had 
two distmguisbing and characterisUc features to which nearly 
everything else can be related. In the first place it was the 
history of the occupation of a continent by a civilized people;*-"^ 
and, secondly, it was the history of a struggle between two ' 
incompatible social and economic systems established in the'-'^ 
two great sections of the country. One of these features passed ' 
into the background with the Civil War and reconstruction', the ■ 
other with the practical disappearance a few years later of '. 
free land suitable to the purposes of the individual pioneer. ; 
Before the Civil War there had been no great accumulations ~-^- 
and combinations of wealth; but the industrial stimulus of the 
war, the development of the corporate idea, and the great advance 
in the t^)plied sciences brought such accjunulations and com- 
binations rapidly to the front, while thc^ disappearance of the 
frontier closed a door of opportunity which had previously been " 
open to the 0[^ressed and discontented. The result was a 
tendency toward protective and cooperative Mganization along \ 
class lines, of which the labor movement is one aspect, and the _"** 
fanners' movement another. The Grangers organized to fight '•. 
this "greater capitalism" wherever it made its appearance. 
They saw it in the great railroad corporations of the country, 
and they strove to subject them to public control; they saw it 
in politics, and they organized independent parties to oust it; 
they saw it in great industrial establishments and their agents, 
the middlemen, and they established coc^rative enten)rise3. ^'' 
in the endeavor to restore their economic independence.? The-. '■- 
Greenbackers and the Populists believed that the strOnghold 
of this greater capitalism was in the monetary system of the 
country, and they proposed to break its power by the issue of 
fiat money. Thus in one form or another the stn^le has been 
carried on by agricultural organizations, by labor unions, and by 
political parties or factions within political parties until it seems /p' 
to have culminated in a narioa*wide movement for political, / 
social, and economic reform. 

If this interpretation be correct, then the Granger movement 
deserves a prominent place in American history. The decade 
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of the seventies was the period of transition: it witnessed the 
last stages of reconstruction and the disappearance of the frontier, 
/which mark the passing of the old; and it witnessed the Granger 
movement which marks the opening of the new period of Ameri- 
can history. 
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The material for the study of the Gracger movement is voluminous 
and widely scattered and much of it is of a fugitive sort and difficult 
to locate; much of it also is to be foimd in tJie files of agricultural 
and Grange papers, and such files are far from common. For conven- 
ience in locating material, the libraries in which the more uncommon 
items are to be found have been indicated by means of the foUowing 
symbols: L.C., Library of Congress, Washington; D.A., Library 
of the Department of Agriculture, Washington; B.P., Boston Public 
Library; H.C., Harvard CoUege library, Cambridge; W.H., Wis- 
consin Historical Society library, Madison; U.W., University of 
Wisconsin Library, Madison; C.H., Chicago Historical Society 
Library; J.C., John Crerar Library, Chicago; U.L, University of 
Illinois library, Urbana. 

PUBUC DOCUMENTS 
Federal 

Senate and Boiae Jotmait. The official record of the activities of Congress. 

Congrestional Clobe. Contains the proceedings and debates in Congress in 
full to 1873. 

Ctmgrejtumai Record. Superseded the Gobe in 1873. 

Rtports ^ Committees. These are printed for each house of each Congress, 
The principal rqx>rts on the railroad question are listed separately under 
" Railroads," below. 

Supreme Cotui Reports, Contain the decisions of the Granger cases. 

RicbardsoD, James D. Messages and Papers of the Presidents, ijSp-jSfff. 
Washington, 189S. 10 vols. Contain President Grant's alluuons to 
the railway question and to political conditions in the West. 

Umted Slates Census. The dghth, ninth, and tenth censuses, 1S60, 1870, 
and 1880, contain pertinent material, eqtedally the volumes on agri- 
culture. 

Commissioner of Agriculture. Reports, 1S63-88. Washington, 1863-S9. 
These reports contain some valuable material for the study of agricul- 
tural conditions during the period. 

Interstate Commerce Commission. Ammal Reports, 1887 +. Washington, 
1887 -I-. These contain material which is helpful for an undctstonding 
of the tianqtortation conditions in the earUer period. 
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Industiial Commission. Report. Washington, igoo-03. 19 vols. Detb 
mainly with a later period; but parts of the report throw light also 00 
the earlier conditiona in agricultuie, traqiportation, and the grain eleva- 
tor business. 

State 

The official publications of the several states are listed in Richanl K. 
Bowker, Staie PubUcalitms (New York, 1899-1908. i vol. in 4 parts), and 
it will be unnecessary to do more here than to indicate the classes of docu- 
ments in which material on the subject is found. The Index of Eamomic 
Material in Ike Documents of Ike States, now being published by the Camepe 
Institution is useful in locating material in the Jtmmais and Collected Doa^- 
meitls. Volumes are out for Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Maasacbu- 
setts, Rhode Island, New York, Delaware, Ohio, Illinois, Kentucky, and 
California. 

Senate and Eoute or Assembly Joumais. The official sources for the legis- 
lative history of the Granger laws. They frequently contain also the 
messages of the governors and reports of committees which deal with the 
railroad question. 

Collected Documents. Under various titles, as Reports, ExeaUhe documents, 
Legtslatite documents, etc., each state publishes a set of collected doco- 
ments. They contwi reports of committees, governors' messages, 
and special communications on the railroad question. 

Session Laws. Under various tities, as Laas, Public Lotos, General Laws, 
etc., each state publishes the acts of a general nature enacted at each 
session of the legislature. These are, therefore, the official sources t<x 
the Granger laws. 

Rerised Statutes. Some of the Granger acts can be found in the various 
compilations 01 codes of laws pt^lished by the states from time to time. 
The Revised Statutes of Illinois for 1874 contain the Illinois railroad law 
of 1873 which was omitted from the PuUic Laws of that year. These 
railroad laws can sometimes be found in the reports of railroad com- 
missions or in special collections. 

Supreme Court Reports. Those of Illinois, Minnesota, and Wisconsin 
contain decisions of Granger cases. 

State Railroad Commissions. Reports. These are the most valuaUe 
sources for the workings of the Granger railroad laws and the litigatiim 
over them. The most pertinent arc: Illinois, 1871-I-; Wsamsin, 
i874-(-; Minnesota, i87i-f; Iowa, 1878+; Missouri, 1875-f; Cali- 
fomia, i878-t-; Michigan, 1873-)-; Massachusetts, 1870+. 

State Boards of Agriculture or Agricultural Societies. Proceedings, Trans- 
actions, or Reports. These frequenUy contain material which throm 
light upon the agricultural utuation. In some cases, as Wisconao, they 
contain proceedings of agricultural conventions. 

State Labor Bureaus. Reports. Occasionally contain material on the 
coJ^)erative phase of the Granger movement. Some of this is listed 
below under " Cooperation." 
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IL^gidalm Manuals oc Bluebooks. Annua] or biennial publicationa con- 
taining the constitutiooi, rosters of state officers and legislators, election 
statistics, etc. 

Xboipe, Frands N., editor. Tie Federal and StaU ConsUtutions. Wash- 
ington, T909. 7 vols. 

UebaUs and Proceedings of the ConitHtUionai Comention of Ike Slate of lUtncit, 
convened at the City of Springfield, Tuesday, December 13, 1869. Spring- 
field, 1870. 2 vob. 

Jvtimal of the ConsHiulumal Convention of the Slate of Illinois, comened at 
Springfield, December 13, i86g. Springfield, 1870. This and the pre- 
ceding iXxxa are essential to an understanding of the origin of the railway 
and warehouse provisions of the Illinois constitution of 187% 

DOCUMENTS OF AGRICULTURAL ORGANIZATIONS 

National 
Commons, John R. and Andrews, John B. Labor Movement, tS6o-Bo, 
Cleveland, jgii. 3 vols. This collection fonns volumes iz and x of 
the Documentary Bistory of American Industrial Society, which has been 
prepared under the auspices of the American Bureau of Industrial Re- 
search. About one hundred pages of the second volume are devoted to 
documents of farmers' organizadons, part of which were seleaed by the 
writer when collecting material for the present work. They are taken 
from Periom, The Groundswell; Kelley, Patrons of Busbandry; and 
National Grange, Proceedings, vi-xiii (1873-79}. The book appeared 
too late to permit references to be made to it, but many of the resolutions 
of the National Grange and other documents alluded to in the text can 
be found in it conveniently. The volume contains documents of the 
Knights of Labor also and the introduction to the two volumes is sug- 
gestive. 

National Grange, Journal of Proceedings. 1873 -|-. L.C., W.H., U.W., 
D.A. The published proceedings begin with the sixth session, January, 
1873, and continue to the present time. There has been one session 
every year and in 1875 there were two, one in February and one in 
November. These proceedings, together with the state grange proceed- 
ings, form the principal body of material on the order of Patrons of 
Husbandry. Kelley, Patrons of Husbandry, supplies the place of the 
proceedings for the sessions prior to 1873. In 1880 a committee was 
^tpointed to compile and publish the proceedings of these early sessions, 
butnothing ever appeared. (NationalGrange.i'rocMdtM^j, xiv. 113, iig.) 
Secretary Kelley stated that a mass of letters which be had preserved 
while secretary was sent to the paper mill by his successor. Smith, 
Wisconsin Granger Movement (Ms.), 17. See also National Grange, 
Proceedings, xiv. 45, 96. 

National Grange. Constitution. Six di£Ferent editicms, pidjllshed 1871-76, 
in W.H.; edition of 1874, in L.C. 

National Grange. Bryan PtrndPubUeation, no. 4, a. p., n.d. W.H. Thomas 
B. Bryan of Chicago contributed fifty dollars in 1870 to pay for the 
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publicatioD of tracts advertising the order, and Eelley gave tbem the 
above title. Eelley, Patrons of Husbandry, 370, 378-380. 

National Grange. Dedication of Grange Hatts, adopted by the Nationd 
Grange, 187$. Louisville, 1875. W. H. Illustrates the fratenuU side 
of the order. 

National Grange. Digest of Ift Laws and Enactments of the National Gronp 
to ii arch 1,1877 • • • issued by authority of the tfaiional Grange. Louis- 
ville, 1877. 140 pp. W.H., L.C. Contents: articles of incoipor&tion 
of the National Grange by the state legislature of Kentucky, 1876; 
declaration of purposes; outline of organization; constitution and by- 
laws; rules and suggestions relative to cot^rative stores; plan for 
district granges; parliamentary guide; formula for public installa.tioii irf 
officers; formula for dedication of grange halls; funeral ceremony; and 
digest of laws, dedsiona, etc. 

National Grange. Manual of Subordinate Granges of the Patrons of Hus- 
bandry, adopted and issued by the National Grange. 3d ed. Washington. 
1871. 64 pp. L.C. 4th ed. Washington, 1873. ' 70 pp. L.C, WJL 
5th ed. Philadelphia, 1874. 73 pp. W.H. 

National Grange. Orijjn of the Gratis, a. p., n. d. A leaflet published 
about 1899. 

National Grange. The Patrons' Parliamentary Guide. Washington, 1874. 
16 pp. L.C.,W.H. 

National Grange. Secretary's Reports or Monthly Bulletins. W.H. Under 
various titles, occasional lists of officials of state granges, with statistics 
of the number of granges in each state were pi^lished during 1874 and 
1875. 

D^ree of the Golden Sheaf . Circulars. W.H. See above, p. 110, note i. 

National Agricultural Congress. Proceedings, i and v (1873, 1876) in 
L.C; v in DJi, 

National Agricultural Convention. Proceedings. 1873. Washington, 
1873. 84 pp. (43 Congress, 3 session. Senate Miscellaneous Documents, 
no. 164). 

National Agricultural Association. Proceedings at OrgamtaUon, Decemba, 
1879. D.A. 

Procadings of a ConvetiUon of Agriculturists hdd at the Department of Agri- 
evlture, January i^ap, 1883. (United States, Department of Agri- 
culture, Special Report, no. 3, miscellaneous series.) 

State 
No collection of state grange proceedings which is anywhere nearly com- 
plete is known to exist. The collection in W.H. is probably the most ex- 
tensive. The proceedings vary in fulness, in some cases containing but a 
bare record of business transacted and in others containing ^>eeches and 
reports of committees in full. Possibly the most valuable parts of them are 
the numerous resolutions or sets of resc^utions which were almost invariably 
adc^ed at each session of each state grange. Documents which have to do 
■olely with the business features of the order aie listed under CoOpuatkuk. 
The arrangement is alphabetical by states. 
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Alabama State Grange. Proceedings, ii and iii (1874-75) in W.H. 

Alabama State Grange. Alabama State Grange Fair, Selma, Alabama, to 
commence Tuesday, October ay [3d], jSys <"'<' continue five days. Pro- 
gramme and schedule of premiums etc. Selma, Alabama, 1875. Copy 
in library of T. M. Owen, CarroUton, Alabama. 

Gulf City Grange, no. 68, Mobile, Alabama. Mobile County, eine fassende 
Beimath fUr den deuischen Farmer. Berickt ilber die Einwanderung nock 
SUd-Alabama Besonders der deutscken Farmer des Westens, vorgdegt in 
der Gulf City Grange no. 68, Patrons of Husbandry, nach einem in der 
am SS- Juni 1S74 abgehallenen Versammlung gefassten Beschlusse. St. 
Louis, 1874. 16 pp. L.C. 

Aikansas State Grange. Proceedings, v (1877) in W.H. J. P. L. Russ 
of £1 Paso, Arkansas, is reported to have a complete file. Arkansas 
Historical Society, Publications, i. 324. 

California State Grange. Organization . . . at Napa City, July 15, iSyj. 
San Frandsco, 1873. The proceedings of the first and second annual 
meetinp, October, 1873, and Octobei, 1874, are given quite fully in Carr, 
Patrons of Husbandry. 

Illinois State Grange. Proceedings. The secretary of the Wisconun State 
Grange has iii-v (1874-76); ivand v areinU.I.; and iv is in W.H. 

Illinois State Grange. By-laws, 187;. Sterling, Illinois, 1876. W.H. 

Illinois State Farmers' A^odation. Proceedings, ii (December, 1873) is in 
L.C; iii (January, 1875) and v(rS77) are in U.I. ; and v is also in D.A. 

Indiana State Grange. Proceedings. A summary of the proceedings at the 
organization of the state grange, February, 1871, and- at sessions 
November, rS73, and November, 1873, has been published in the appen- 
dix to the proceedings of the thirty-sixth annual session, and also as a 
leaflet, iv (1874) and viii+{i877+) "c in W. H. 

Iowa State Grange. Proceedings, iv-vi (1873-75) *re in W. H. 

Kansas State Grange. Proceedings, iii (1875) is in W.H. 

Kansas State Grange. Constitution and By-laws. I^wrenoe [1875 ?). W.H. 

Kentucky State Grange. Constitution and By-laws, 1S74, Lexington, Ky., 
187s. W.H 

Louisiana State Grange. Proceedings, iii (1875) is in W.H. 

Louisiana State Grange. Memorial of the Patrons of Husbandry, of the Slate 
of Louisiana, to the Forty-third Congress of the United States of America, 
asking the gasemment to facilitate the navigation of the Mississippi Fiver, 
by building the Fort St. Philip canal, and until its building can be 
aecomftished, to contrtd the towing of vessels across the bar. New Or^ 
leans, 1873. 4 pp. L.C. 

Maine State Grange. Proceedings. Proceedings at organisation and i and 
ii (1874-76), all in one pamphlet, are in W.H.; vi (1880) is in D.A. 

Maryland State Grange. Proceedings. i (1874) and qiecial sessioD 
(December, 1875) are in W.H. 

Maryland State Grange. Constitution, 1874. W.H. 

Maryland State Grange. By-laws, 1875- Baltimore, 1875. W.H. All 
records and papers of the state grange were a>nsumed by fiie in 1878. 
Americim Farmer, Febiuaiy, 1878, p. 74. 
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Massachusetts State Gmnge. Procteiingi. v {1877) is in D^ 
Massachusetts State Grange. Quarterly Bvtleiin. Issue for JaQUBiy,i87<^ 

is in W.H. 
Michigan State Grange. Proceedings, ii and iii (January, December, 

1875} are in W.H.; vi (1878), viu (1880) in D.A. The secietaiy of the 

state grange has an office file of the proceedings. 
Michigan State Grange. Btarik form for artkUs of association of UiMgam 

granges under act of the Michigtut legislatura " to incorporate Stale mU 

Sul>ordinale Granges." April 8, 1875. W.H. 
Michigan SUte Grange. Blank form for subordinate grange charter. W.H. 
Minnesota State Grange. Constitution, February, 1873. Lake City, Biins- 

esota, 1873. W.H. 
Mississippi Sute Grange. Proceedings, v (1875) is in W.H. 
Mississippi Sute Grange. By-laws. 3d ed. (1873). W.H. 
Missouri State Grange. Proceedings, iii and iv (1674-75), also master's 

address from v (1876), are in W.H. 
Missouri State Grange. ConsHtuiion and By-iaus, 1S73. Kansas Q^, 

1783. Ibid., October, 1874. St. Louis, 1874. W.H. 
Montana Territorial Grange. Proceedings, i (1875) is in W.H. 
Nebraska State Grange. Proceedings, iv (1874) is in W.H. 
Nebraska State Grange. Constitution, 1873. Lincoln, 1874. W.H. 
New Hampshire State Grange. Proceedings. Proceedings at oiganizatioo 

and i and ii (1873-75), i° °»c pamphlet, iii (1876), vii (1880) are in 

W.H.; iii+ (1876+) in D.A. 
New Hampshiie State Grange. By-laws, 1876. Claremont, N. H., 1877. 

W.H. 
New York State Grange. Proceedings, ii and iii (1875-76) are in W.H. 

The secretary of the state grange has a complete file in his office. 
North Carolina State Grange. Proceedings, ii-iv (1875-77) *re >" W.H. 
Ohio State Grange. Proceedings, i-^ (1874-76) are in WJI.; vi (1879) 

i5inL.C. 
Ohio State Grange. Patrons' Song Book; for use in the grange; coniainmf 

a choice collection of original and selected gems, compiled and published 

under the auspices of the Ohio State Grange. Cincinnati, 1877. 55 pp. 

Rev. ed., Cincinnati, 1879. W.H. 
Oregon State Grange. Proceedings, iii (1876) is in W.H. 
Pennsylvania State Grange. Proceedings. The secretary of the state 

grange has a complete file in his office. 
South Carolina State Grange. Proceedings, iv (1876) is in W.H. A 

manuscript Minute-booh in the office of the secretary of the state grange 

contains a complete record of the proceedings. The South Carolina 

State Agricultural and Mechanical Society, Transactiorts for 1877 and 

1881 (Columbia) contain state grange proceedings. 
South Carolina State Grange. By4<mis. Charleston, 1873. WJL 
History, Description and Resources of Darlington County, State of South 

Carolina. Charleston, 1874. 39 pp. L.C. Prepared by the com- 
mittee on immigration of a convention of granges of Darlington County. 
« State Grange. Proceedings, ii (1875) is in WJL 
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Texas State Grange. Proceedingi. Minutes of leasioDs from organization, 
October, 187a, to April, 1874, and i (August, 1874) are in W.H. 

Xexaa State Grange. Constitiaion, 1874. Waco, Texas, 1874- WJI. 

Vennont State Grange. Proceedings. Proceedincs at orgamzation, July, 
1873, and t-iii (1871-74}, in one panq>hlet, and iv (1875) are in W.H. 

\^rginia State Grange. Proceedings. Mtnvtes, i (December, 1873) and 
called session (April, 1874), in one pamphlet, are in W.H. 

Wisconsin State Grange. Proceedings. ii+ (1874+) in W.H. 

Wisconsin State Grange. Grange List of Patrons of Husbandry, of the State 
of Wisconsin, for the year 1S74. Ncenah, 1874. 11 pp. W.H. Lists 
S05 granges; also gives the names of thirty-Dine deputies and county 
purchasing agents. The Prairie Parmer, xlvi. 186 (June 13, 1875) states 
that the practice of publishing these lists of subordinate granges was to 
be abandoned and that Illinois and Wisconsin vould not publish that 
year. 

Wisconsin State Grange. ConsHtution and By-taws . . . together with 
Jomts for subordinate granges and county councils. Oshkosh, 1874. 30pp. 
Copy in W.H. bound with the Proceedings. 

Rock County (Wisconsin) Pomona Grange. Constitution, By-laws, list (^ 
oncers and members and time of meeting of Rock County Pomona Grange, 
MO- i> of WisctMsin. Janesville, Wisconsin, 1877. 36 pp. W.H. 

Fond du Lac County (Wiscon»n) Pomona Grange, ConslUution and By- 
laws. Fond du Lac, 1877. W.H. 

NEWSPAPERS 

Next to the state grange proceedings, the Grange and other agricultural 
papers are the most valuable sources for the study of the movement in 
particular states or localities. The following list contains the principal 
agricultural papers published during the period and all papers which are 
known to have had any s[)ccial connection with the movement. It is hoped 
that the publication of this list may lead to the location and preservation 
of files of some of these papers. The dates given are years during which 
the paper is known to have been issued and not necessarily the dates of 
establishment and discontinuance. The arrangement is alphabetical by 
states and the foUowing abbreviations are used: d., daily; s.-w., semi- 
weekly; w., weekly; s.-m., semi-monthly; m., monthly. 
Rural Alabamian, Mobile, Alabama, m., 1873-73. Complete file for 187^ 

73 in D.A. 
Arkansas Grange, Little Rock, m., 1873-77. Established in 1873 as the 

official organ of the order in the state. 
Weekly Grange, Little Rock, Arkansas, w., 1875-77. 
California Farmer, San Francisco, w., 1855'flo. 
California Granger, San Jos£, 1874. Consolidated with the Pacific Rsiral 

Press, January, 187s- 
CaUfomia Patron, San Francisco, m., s.-m., 1875-80. Established in May, 

187s and published under the control of the executive committee of the 

sUte grange. File, May, 1876-June, 187S, in WJB. 
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- Faeijic Rural Press, San Francisco, w., 1870-dBte. 

■ Sacramento Valley Agneviturist, Sacramento, California, w., 1873-79. ^ 

tablished in 1S73; "devoted to agriculture, horticulture, and Grange 

interests of California." 

. Semi-Tropical Farmer, Los Angeles, California, w., 1875-76. Established 

in 1875 by a member of the Grange and printed Grange news extensivdy. 

Colorada Grange, GTte\ey,m.,jSi6. Published by the master and secretar; 
of the state grange under the authority of the executive committee. 

Florida Agriculturist, De Land, v., 1874-80. 

Florida Patron, m., 1874. Edited by W. H. Wilson, lecturer of the state 
grange, on his farm near Wellborn. 

Grange Bulletin, Wellborn, Florida, m., 1876. Published by W. H. Wilson. 
Probably a successor of the Florida Patron. 

Georgia Grange, Atlanta, w., 1874-76. Claimed to be the official organ of 
" the Patrons of Husbandry, the Direct Trade Union, the State Agricul- 
tural Society and the Department of Agriculture " and to be read bj 
every farmer iu Georgia and many in the adjoining states. Absorbed 
by the SouOem CuUtvator. 

Sural SoulMemer and Plantation, Atlanta, Georgia, w., 1S6S-76. In 1876 
it claimed to represent " the interests of farmers, Patrons of Husbandry, 
the Direct Trade Union " etc.,and tohaveadrculationof sixthousaitd. 
. File for 1870 in D.A. 

Southern Cultivator, Athens, Atlanta, and Augusta, Georgia, m., 1843-date. 
File, April, iS68-December, 1881, in D.A. 

'Soutkern Farmer and Home, Maoon, Georgia, m., r869-73. File, December, 
1869-October, r873, in D.A. 

Southern Planter and Grange, Atlanta, Georgia, w., 1873-80. CirculatioD 
over three thousand in 1879. File, 1873-80 in L.C. 

Anti-iionopdist, Bloomington, Illinois, 1873-74- Merged with the McLean 
County Anti-Monopolist of Saybrook, January, 1874. 

AiUi'Monopolist, Hillsboro, Illinois, 1874. 

Anti-Monopolist, Salem, XUinois, 1873. 

Anti-Monopolist, Woodstock, lUinob, 1873. 

Appeal, Bloomington, Illinois, w., 1875. Suf^rted the Indq>endent 
movement. 

Chicago Tribune, d. and w., 1847-date. Under the editorship of Horace 
White the Tribune supported the Grangers in their strug^e for railroad 
regulation, but it changed hands in the fall of 1874. It is an inq>ortant 
source of information on the Granger movement in all the western states. 
Complete files for the decade of theseventies in the Tribune office; C.B.; 
Chicago Public library; Newberry Library, Chicago; and neariy 
complete files in W.H., Boston Athencum, and the library of the Amer- 
ican Antiquarian Society, Worcester, Massachusetts. 

Christian County Farmtrf Journal, Taykirville, Illinois, w., March, 1875- 
1907. Established in March, 1875, as the IndependeiU. Name changed, 
January, 1876. Organ of the Granger and Greenback element of the 
county. 

Farmers' AdtoaOe, Bement, lUinds, 1873-75. 
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Farmtri' Advocate, Marion, Illinois, 1873-74. 

Farmers' Advocate, Monticello, lUinois, i874> 

Formal Vmon, LawienceviUe, Illinois, tS73-?4- Siqtported Uie Granger 
movement. 

Grartter, St. Anne, Illinois, 1873-74. 

lUinois Granger, Macomb, Illinois, w., 1873-76. Name dianged to Inde- 
pendent in 1876. Supported the Greenback party. 

Ittdependent, Kewanee, Ulinois, w., 1871-95. Supported the Independent 
party movement. 

Independent Reformer, Springfield, Ulini^, 1874. A campaign paper in the 
interests of the Independent party. Circulated gratuitously in the faU 
of 1874. 

Industrial Age, Chicago, v., 1873-77. Established in August, 1873, as the 
organ of the farmers' movement. Later Greenback in tone. The Prairie 
Parmer, zliv. a89, 393 (September 13, 1873), said it was supposed to be 
backed by the McCoimick Reaper Company. Circulation reported as 
five thousand tn 1876. File from begiiming to February, 1877, in 
W.H.; file for 1876 in U.I. 

Industrial Press, G^na, Illinois, w., February, 1874-84. Supported the 
Independent party movement. 

Liberal Reformer, Morris, Illinob, w., 1871-79. Supported the Independent 
p&rty movement. 

McLean Cotmty Anti-Monapolist, Saybrook and Bloomington, Illinois, 
1874-75- 

Naiional Crop Reporter, Jacksonville, 1873. See same title, Jackson, Ten- 

Neto Era, Woodstock, Illinois, w., 1873-S0. A Grange and later a Green- 
back paper. 

Ifortkem Granger, St. Charles, Illinois, w., 1873-74. 

Og/e County Granger, Oregon, Illinois, w., 1873-75. 

People's Paper, Chicago, 1873. A Grange paper edited by Edward N. 
Futter, Only two numbers, July 26, and August 16, 1873, appear to 
have been published. The paper was then merged in Uie Indyslriat 
Age. Copies of both numbers are in C.H. 

Prairie Parmer, Chicago, w., t843-date. Early favorable to the Patrons 
of Husbandry and established a Grange department in December, 1873. 
Later another department was added for the dubs and the State Far- 
mers' Association. Favored railroad regulation and looked with approval 
upon the Independent party movements. Claimed a circulation of 
twenty thousand in r876. Files: nearly complete in U.I.; 1869-75 i" 
B.P.; 1875-76 in C.H.; May-December, 1873, in W.H. 

Spirit of the Grange, Bloomington, Illinois, w., 1876. VoL i. no. 7 (August 
3, 1876) owned by the McLean County Historical Society. 

State Grange Sews, Freeport, Illinois, 1877. Published by J. M. Chambers, 
the secretary of the state grange. 

Western AgrictiUmist (and Lite Stock Journal), Quincy, Illinois, m., 186S- 
date. FUes: February-December, 1874, r87ft'i9oe, ia D.A.; r875-79 
fn Chicago Public Ubiary; 1877-8S in UX 
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Western Fanner, Dixon, Illinois, m., i868~8i. EstsUislicd u Rack Sim 
Farmer. The /ndiulTKi/iife in 1873 accused it of "wiutiag for mmop- 
oly mastCTB." Partial file, 1875-77, >» C.H. 

Western Rural, Chicago, w., 1863-90. Gaimed a circulation of twenty-five 
thousand in 1876. Took the lead in oiganizing the Noithwotm 
Alliance in 1880 and served as its organ. Files: 186S-70, 1875-94 is 
C.H.; May-December, 187s. in W.H. 

Workingman's AdtocaU {and Anti-Monopotist), Chicago, w., 1864-79. 
" Official organ of the latrar union, and devoted to the interests of the 
produdng classes." 

Grange, Terre Haute, Indiana, 1875. 

Booster Patron and Lady Granger, Indianapolis, w., 1874-76. Official oigao 
of the state grange. Claimed a drculation of sixty-five hundnd in 
1876. 

Indiana Parmer, Indianapolis, w., tS45-date. 

Indiana Granger, Munde, Indiana, 1874. 

Indianapolis Stm, w., 1873-79. Supported the Independent and Gieea- 
back parties. Claimed a circulation of nineteen thousand in 1876. 

Jay County Granger, Portland, Indiana, w., 1871-79. 

National Crop Reporter, Indianapolis. See same title, Jackson, Tennessee. 

IfuferKGrangeran^fiimM/oMmiii, Lafayette, Indiana, w., 1871—79. " De- 
voted to the interests of the Grange, farm and fireskle." Claimed a 
circulation of fifteen hundred in 1876. 

Des Moines Leader, Iowa, d. and w., 1874-76. Supported the Anti-Motia|>' 
oly party. 

Iowa Homestead and We^em Farm Jovmal, Des Moines, Iowa, w., 1S55- 
date. 

Patrons' Stiper, Des Moines, Iowa, w., 1874-76. 

Waukon Standard, Waukon, Iowa, w., 186&-96. " Has done us good service 
both in favoring and opposing the movement." Eelley, Patrons 0/ Haf 
bandry, aia. 

Western Stock Journal and Parmer, Cedar Rapids, Iowa, m.,,1872-80. 

Farmers' Advocate, Salina, Kansas, w., 1875-76. 

Kansas Partner, T(q>eka, w., 1863-80. Established at Leavenworth, moved 
to Topeka. Edited by J. K. Hudson, author of a Patrons' Handbook 
and prominent in Grange work. Claimed a circulation of over six thou- 
sand in 1876. 

Kansas Patron and Former, Olathe, w., 1878-96. Official p^>er of the 
state grange after 1881. 

Patrons' Cleaner, Emporia, Kansas. 

Spirit of Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas, w., 1873-S0. An agricultural papei. 
Supported the Granger movement. 

^tamfortf 0/ itf/orm, Lawrence, Kansas, d. and w., 1870-79. "Theadtnoiri- 
edged state organ of the opposition [Independent] party." 

Vox Populi, Lawrence (?), Kansas, 1873-74. Edited by Henry BronsoD of 
the Douglas County Fanners' Union, author of a pamphlet on Farmers' 
Unions and Tax Reform. Reported as " down and out " early in 1874- 

Farmers' Borne Journal, Lexington and Louisville, Kentucky, w., 1865-date. 
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&'a»j«Xecortf, Louisville, Kentucky, April, 1877+ (?)- Published by order 

of the National Grange under the supervisioii of the executive conunittee. 

See above, p. 389. Vol. i. no. i, is in W.H. 
Homt and Farm, Louisville, Kentucky, s.-m., 1876-80. File, April, 1879- 

December, 1880, in B.P. 
national Granger, Louisville, Kentucky, w., 1S75-7& Li 1876, claimed 

to be the leading Grange paper wkh the hearty support of the order and 

s drcutatioD of over five thousand, but sold out before the close of the 

year to the Southern Agriculftirisl. 
Patrons' Bulletin, Georgetown, Kentucky, m,, 1875-77. " The only official 

organ of the State Grange." Published by the executive committee 

and one copy sent to each grange to be read in nieetings. ConfidentiaL 

File, November, 1875-August, 1877 in W.H. 
Southern Agrictdturist, Louisville, Kentucky, 1870-79. 
(farmers' Vindieotor and) Cosperalive News, New Orleans, w,, 1875-79. 

Had the approval of the state grange. 
Louisiana Sugar Bon/l, New Iberia, w., 1870-79. Organ of the sugar [dant- 

ers. 
OtK^ Home Journal and Rural Southland.yif^OileuiaiW., 1865-79. Offidal 

organ of the state grange in 1875- Claimed a circulation of over sevoi 

thousand in 1876. 
Son 0/ the Soil, New Orleans, w., 1875-76. " Devoted to the farm and grange 

interests of the South." Claimed a circulatton of over four thousand in 

1876. 
Sauthweskrn Granger, New Orleans, w., 1876. Qiumed to be " generally 

endorsed by the Grange fraternity," and to have a circulation of over 

two thousand. 
Dirigo Rural, Bangor, Maine, w., 1874-S1. A strong Grange p^>er. Cir- 
culation about two thousand. 
Maine Farmer, Augusta, 1833-date. 
American Farmer, Baltimore, Maryland, m., 1866-81. Published Grange 

items. Files: 1869, 1873-81 in D.A.; 1876-81, incomplete, in W.H. 
Maryland Former, Baltimore, m., 1864-96. Published many Grange items. 

File, 1869-96 in DA. 
Our Fireside, Baltimore, 1877. Assumed to be an organ of the state grange. 
American Cultivator, Boston, Massachusetts, w., 1839-date. 
Massachusetts Ploughman, w., Boston, 1S41-96. Supported the Patrons of 

Husbandry as early as 1871. 
Hem England Farmer, Boston, w., 1848'^te. File, 1866-76 in American 

Antiquarian Society library, Worcester, Massachusetts. 
New England Bomatead, Springfield, Massachusetts, w., t868-date. 
NorUAorough Farmer, Northborough, Massachusetts, w., 1873-80. 
Grange Standard, Detroit, Michigan, s.-m., 1876. 

Grange Visitor, Schoolcraft, Michigan., m., 1875-76. Issued by the execu- 
tive committee of the state grange. 
MicHgan Fanner and State Journal 0} Agriculture, Detroit, 1867-date. 
New Era and Grange Index, Owosso, Michigan, w., 1874-76. Absorbed the 

Northern Granger, of T.an3ing in 1874. 
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tiorOiem Grangtr and Farmers' AdsocaU, Lansng, Mi'^'p", i874> 
AtUi-MoHopoliit, St. Paul, Minnesota, w., 1874-79. Published by Ignatioi 

Donnelly, who took the lead in the Anti-Mon(^>oly party movement in 

Minnesota. 
Farmers' Union, Minneqmlis, w., 1867-80. Favorable to the Gnmge. 

FUes: 1869-70 in B.P.; 1873 in W.H. 
Grange Advance, Red Wing, Minnesota, w., s.-w,, 1873-79. 
Minnesota MoiMy, St. Paul, m., 1869. Edited by D. A. Robertson, yibo 

helped Kelley to get the Grange started in the sUtc File, 1869 in D.A. 
Sauk Rapids Sentinel, Sauk Rapids, Minnesota, w., 1868-S0. The editor 

was a friend of Secretary Kelley and the paper served as an organ of the 

order in the early days. 
Canlon Mail {Grange), Canton, Mississippi, w., 1S65-79. listed as a Grange 

paper in 1875. 
Farmer's Vindicator, Jackson, Mississippi, 1873-75' Edited by E. G. Wall, 

a Grange leader in the state. 
Patron of Husbandry, Columbus, Mississippi, w., 1873-80. About the most 

prominent Grange paper in the South. 
Coleman's Rural World, St. Louis, Missouri, w., iS4&-date. The oldest and 

most prominent agricultural p^>er in the Southwest. Early came to the 

support of the Grange. Files: 1871 in B.P.; 1881-85, incon^tlete, in 

W.H. 
Grange Correspondent and Dry-Goods Reporter, St. I^iuis, 1875. Established 

in August, 1875, by a Grange purchasing agent who got into trouble 

by printing statements derogatory to some of the officers at the state 

grange. See National Grange, Proceedings, zi. in (1877). 
Grange Monitor, Missouri, 1874. 

Journal of Agriculture and Farmer, St. Louis, w., 1866-96. 
Midland Farmer, St. Louis, m., 1871-80, 
Missouri Farmer, Boonville, Missouri, 1874-75. Consolidated with the 

Journal of Agriculture of St. Ix)tiis, in 1875. 
Missouri Granger, Macon, Missouri, w., 1875-76. 
Monthly Talk, St. Louis, m., 1875-76. Issued by the executive committee 

of the state grange. 
National Granger, St. Louis, w., 1874- 
Patron of Husbandry, Savannah, Missouri, w., 1875-76. 
Sjxky Mountain Husbandman, White Sulfjiur Springs, Montana, w., 1875- 

80. 
Center-Union Apiculturisl, Omaha, Nebraska, w., 1869-79. 
Farmers' Blade, Nebraska, 1874. 
Grange Renew, Salem, Nebra^, 1875. 
Granger, Brownville, Nebraska, w., 1876. 
Nebraska Patron, 1874. 

Rural Nebraska, Omaha, Nebraska, m., 1868-80. 

Mirror and Farmer, Manchester, New Hampshire, w., 1851-date. Pub- 
lished Grange news and announcements. Files: 1859-71, March 33, 

1878, in B.P.; 186S-71 in American Antiquarian Society library at 

Worcester, Massachusetts. 
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Portsmouth WeMy, Portsmouth, New Hampshire, w., 1877-te. Organ of 
the state grange in 1880. 

New Jersey Grtutger, Vmeland, Nev Jeney, w., 1874. The VUtdand Itid^ 
pendent adopted this name in 1874. 

American Agricuiturisf, New York City, m., i843-date. Had probably the 
largest circulation of any agricultiual paper in the country, about fifty 
thousand. Contained some Grange material. Files: complete to 1900 
inCA.; 1856-94 in B.P. 

American Rural Home, Rochester, New York, w., 1870-80. 

Cliautau4jua Farmer, Forestville, New York, w., j86g~So. 

Ctdtivator and Country GenOemen, Albany, New York, w., 1831-date. Con- 
tained a few Grange items but did not become enthusiastic over the 
order. Files: 1866-79 in D.A., 1869-75 in W.H. 

Farmers' Journal, Carthage, New York, w., 1875-76. 

Grangers' Prices Current, later Patrons' Gazette, New York City, m., 1875. 
A " Grange Commercial Paper," iq)parently published in the interests 
of a mail order firm. 

Busbandman, Elmira, New York, w., 1874-80. Edited by the secretary of 
the state grange. 

Moore's Rural New Yorker, Rochester and New York City, w., 1850-date. 
Contained considerable information on the Granger movement especially 
after 1873. File, i856hS3, 1869-79 in D.A, 

Notion, New York City, w., 1865-date. Denounced the Granger movement 
vigorously. 

National Agriculturist and Working Farmer, New York City, m., i848-8a 

Naiimtat Record, Dansville, New York, 1876. " To present crop statistics 
for Patrons only and from Patrons." 

Neur York Tribune, d., w., and s.-w., 1841-date. The Tribune took a great 
interest in the farmers' movement and sent a special correspondent to 
the West to report on it. Files of the daily are quite common ; the semi* 
weekly, 1861-79, is in U.I. 

Scythe, New Yorit City, 1873-74. It* purpose was " to mow down monop- 
oly and extortion," but the Jndutirial Age said it cut the fingers of all 
who touched it. 

Carolina Farmer, Wilmington, North Carolina, m., 1868-79. 

Soulherrt Home, Charlotte, North Carolina, w., 1870-79. Had the approval 
of tbe state grange. 

{American) Grange Bulletin, Cincinnati, Ohio, w., r875-date. Had a cir- 
culation of about three thousand in 1879. Is one of the few Grange 
p^ieis which have survived to the present day. Files: 1895-1900 in 
D.A.; 1900-03, containing historical articles on the Grange by J. J. 
Woodman and others, in W.H. 

American Patron, Findlay, Ohio, w., 1875-76. Claimed to be " the leading 
grange and agricultural p^>er," and to have a circulation of eight thou- , 
sand in 1876. The editor was a Patron. 

Grange Visitor and Farmers' Monthly Magazine, Springfidd, Ohio, m., 1875- 
79- 

Harvest Home, Mt. Washington, Ohio, 1875. 
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tAte Patron, Springfield, Ohio, w., iSyy-Sa 

Okio{Pnaicat) Farmer, Clevel&nd, w., i85a-dat& 

PatrOHt' Advance, Batavia, Ohio, 1875-76. 

Union and Patron, UrtMUia, Ohio, w., 1875. PnAiably a name adopted bj 
the Urbana Union in 1875 and changed the next year to Union and 
Democrat. 

Batime City Guard, Eugene City, Oregon, 1867-79. Supported the Gnnga 
movement and the Indq>endent party. 

Oregon CuUivator, Albany, w., 1876. 

Oregon Granger, Albany, 1875. 

WiUametU Parmer, Salem, Oregon, w., 1S68-80. 

Farmers' Friend, Mecbanicsburg, Femisylvania, 1874-80. Edited by the 
■ecretary of the state grange. Claimed to have a circulation of tbirtecD 
thousand and to be the official organ of the Patrons of New Josey, 
Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, and West Viri^nia. 

Nationai Farmer and Horiicultwe Register, FhiUdelphia, Pennsylvania, 1870- 
71. Used by Secretary Kelley to advertise the Grange in 1871. 

Practical Farmer, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 1855-date. 

Rock Bill Grange, Rock Hill, South Carolina, w., 1875-76. 

Rural Carolinian, Charieston and Colcesbury, m., 1S69-77. Edited b;r 
D. H. Jacques and later by D. Wyatt Aiken, both prominent Grange 
leaders. One of the fir^t southern papers to take up the Patrons of 
Husbandry and valuable for following the Granger movement in the 
South. File, October, 1869-Scptember, 1871, October, 1871-Septcmber, 
1874 in D.A. 

American Farmert' Advocate, Jackson, Tennessee, 1873-73. " Devoted to 
the interests of the National Agricultural Congress and the ordci of ' 
Patrons of Husbandry." File, 1873-73 in B.P. 

Grange Journal, Humboldt, Tennessee, w., 1876. 

{titling Age and) Grange Outlook, Enoxville, Tennessee, w. , 1874-76. Claimed 
a large circulation in Teimessee, Virginia, Kentuiiy, Louistuu, and 
North Carolina. 

National Crop Reporter, Jackson, Tennessee, 1873. An anti-Grange and 
anti-secret society paper. Moved to Jacksonville, Illinois, and then to 
Indianapolis. 

■■Patron of Husbandry, Memphis, Tennessee, w., 1874-79. 

Rural Sun, Nashville, Tennessee, w., 1873-79. 

Southern Farmer, Memphis, Teimessee, w., 1876. Ran a Grange depart- 
ment. 

Southern Busbandman, Nashville, Tennessee, m., 1877-79. Organ at the 
state grange. 

Southern Granger, Memphis, Tennessee, s.-m., 1875-76. 

(East) Texas Patron, Crockett, Texas, w., 1875-79. 

Examiner (and Patron), Waco, Texas, w,, 1868-79. 

Grange Reporter, Tyler, Texas, w., 1876. 

Valley Farmer, Windsor, Vermont, w., 1873-80, 

Vermont Record and Parmer, Brattleboro, w., 1863-80. Ffle, 1870-73 in 
B.P. 
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Southern Planter and Parmer, Richmond, Virginia, m., i84i-<i&te. Ran a 
Grange dqjartmcnt. Files: 1869-71, i88j in DA; 1875-76 scattered 
numbeiB and 1877-80 in W.H. 

Virginia Granger, Portsmouth, w., 1S79-80. 

VcriHiMi Patron, Richmond, w., 1875-78. 

Adams County Press, Friendship, Wisconsin, w., 1861-dste. Edited by the 
master of the state grange and official organ of the order in 1871-73. 
File, »86s-date in W.H. 

Bulletin of IJieE3xcutipeCimmiUeeo/lfKSlateGrangeofWisconsin,Patronsi>f 
Eushandry, Madison, Oshkosh, and Neenah, m., s.-m., 1875-85. Edited 
at first by J. H. C^born, master of the state grange and chairman 
of the railroad commission, afterwards by the secretary of the state 
grange. Became semi-monthly in j88o. After 1880 it was a general 
agricultural paper containing much besides Grange matter. Absorbed 
by the Western Parmer of Madison in 1885. File, 1875-81, and scat- 
tered numbers 1881-84, in W.H. 

Oshkosh Times, Oshkosh, Wisconsin, w., 1867-date. Was practically an 
organ of the Grange for several years. File, 1873-83 in W.H. 

We^ern Farmer, Madison, Wisconsin (i), w., 1868-75. Merged in Western 
Rural of Chicago, 1875. File, 1869, 1871-74 in W.H. 

Western Farmer, Madison, Wisconsin (a), w., 1883-91. Absorbed the 
Grange Bulletin in 1885 and was the organ of the order, 1885-86. File, 
1883-90 in W.H. 

Western Journal 0/ Agriculture, Milwaukee, s.-m., 1873-74. Started in the 
fall of 1873 by Dr. 0. W. Wright, one of the leaders of the Peoples' 
Reform party. Subscription list turned over to the Industrial Age of 
Chicago in January, 1874. 

Wisconsin Granger, Madison, w., 1873-75. 

Wisconsin Post, Shawano, w., 1873-74. A German paper supporting the 
Peoples' Reform party. File, 1873-74 in W.H. 

Wiscottsin Statesman, Madison, v., 1875-76. Successor to the Wisconsin 
Granger. Published Grange news and supported the Peoples' Reform 
party. Democratic in national politics. In December, 1873, the editor 
stated that it did not have sufficient patronage to support it but that 
he would continue to publish it for his own amusement. File, July, 
i87S-October, 1876 in W.H. 

GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS MATERIAL 
Genekal 
Andrews, Elisha 6. The History of the Last Quarter-Century in the United 
Slates, j8jo-g5. New York, 1896. 3 vols. Popular and sketchy. 
Characterizes the Granger movement briefly in a chapter on "Agrarian 
and Labor Movements in the Seventies " and brings out its connection 
with the Keameyite agitation in California. 
Appleton's Annual Cyclopedia and Repsler of Important Events, 1861 +. 
New York, 1863+. Prior to 1875 the title reads, American Annual 
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Cyclopedia. Articles: "Patcoiu of Husbandry," "niinois," aad 
" Iowa " in the volume foe 1873 contain documentary materiaL Tbeic 
are also convenient summaries of politics and Imitation under tlie differ- 
ent states in each volume of the period. 

Baitey, L. H., editor. Cydoptdia of American AgricuUtire; a Popidar 
Survey of ApicuUural Conditions, PracHcts, and Ideals in Ike VtdUi 
States and Canada. New Yoi^, 1907-09. 4 vols. The first volume 
contains a useful survey of agricultural conditions in the various sections. 
The last volume, entitled " Fann and Community," is e^>eciaUy perti- 
oent. It contains ch(^>ters on " Business Organization in Agriculture," 
" Sodal and Service Association," and " Education by Means of Agri- 
culture," which summarize and interpret many phases of the Granger 
movement. 

Bemis, Edward W. " The Discontent of the Fanner," in Joitmal of Peliii- 
eot Economy, i. 193-313 (March, 1893). Examines the causes for the 
failure of farming to increase in profit and attractiveness as rapidly u 
dty occiqwtions. 

Bogart, Ernest L. The Economic History of The United Slates. New 
York, 1910 (copyright, 1907). 533 pp. (Lonpnans' Commercial Text- 
Books) A convcnieiit summary of economic conditions and devdop- 
ments. 

BoUes, Albert S. Indtislrial History of the United Slates, from the BarUeit 
Selllements lo Ike Present Time. Norwich, Connecticut, 1879. 936 pp. 
Contains on inaccurate genera) account of the Granger movement. 

Bryce, James. The American Commonweal^. New York, 18S8, and later 
editions. 2 vols. Gives a clear insight into American poUtical condi- 
tions since the war. The Granger railroad legislation b treated briefly 
but fairly. 

Butterfield, Kenyon L. Chafers in Sural Progress. Chicago, 1908. 251 
pp. The chapter on the Grange is a revision of his article in the Forum. 
llie other chapters are suggestive on the condition and needs of the 

Cloud, D.C. Monopolies and the People. Davenport, Iowa, r873. 5141^ 
A radical exposition of economic and political abuses of ntonopoly. The 
book is dedicated to the Patrons of Husbandry. 

Coman, Katharine. The Industrial History of the United States, for high 
schools and coUegei. New York, 1905. xviii, 343, zxiv pp. Contains 
a succinct statement of the causes and course of the Granger movement. 
Also useful for the economic background. 

" Condition of Agriculture in the Cotton States," in Commisnoner of Agri- 
cuiture, ^^<j, 1874, pp. 215-338. Gives an in^ght into the causes of 
agricultural depression and discontent in the South. 

Cooper, Thomas V., and Fenton, Hector T. American Politics {non-parti- 
san) from Ike beginning lo date; embodying a history of all Ike political 
parlies, with their views and records on all important questions. Great 
speeches on all great issues; the text of all existing political laws. Boston, 
1883 and later editions. 1097 pp. Contains a brief account of the 
Granger movement and the Granger railway legislation of Illinois. 
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Dodge, John R. " The Discontent of the Fanner," in Century, zzi. 447-456 
(Jaoiury, 1893). A discuBsion of the complaints of the fanners and the 
causes of discontent both general and locaL Synq>athetic but optimistic 
intone. 

Dun, Finlay. American Farming and Food. London, 1S81. 477 i^. 
Throws light on agricultural conditions. 

Dunning, W. A. Recoiulruction, Politiad and Economic, 1863-1877 , New 
York, IQ07. 378 pp. {American Nalion, zxii.) Touches the Granger 
movement only incidentally, but is useful for the political and ecooomic 
background. 

Elliot, J. R. American Farms; their Conditum and Future. New York, 
1890. 96a pp. An inquiry into the causes of the lack of prosperity in 
rural distrias and an examination of the proposed remedies. 

Ely, Richard T. The Labor Movement in America. New York, 1S86. zvi. 
399 pp. Treats the Patrons of Husbandry and Sovereigns of Industry 
incidentally in the chapter on " Coiiperation." The Knights of Labor 
are treated more at length. 

Einerick, C. F. " An Analysis of the Agricultural Discontent in the United 
States," in Political Science Quarterly, id. 433-463, 601-639, ™- 93~^'7 
(September^jpecember, 1896, March, 1897). A thorough-going and 
scientific analysis of the agricultural situation in the nineties, throwing 
light also upon previous conditions. Among the proposed remedies for 
the ills of the farmers, reform in taxation and thrift are approved. A 
useful bibliography is appended. 

Fite, Emerson D. Social and Industrial Conditions in the North during the 
Civil War. New York, 1910. 318 pp. Furnishes a background for 
the Granger movement. 

Greathouse, Chatles H. Bistorical Sketch of the United Slates Department 
of Agriculture. Washington, 1898. 74 pp. (United States Department 
of Agriculture, Division of Publications, Bulletins, no. 3.} Recognizes 
the influence of the Grange in securing the creation of the agricultural 
department. 

Hammond, Matthew fi. The Cotton Industry; an Essay in American 
Economic History. New York, 1897. 383 pp. Throws light on the 
economic condition of the southern cotton planters during the period. 

Haounond, Matthew B. " The Southern Farmer and theCotton Question," 
in Political Science Quarterly, xii. 450-475 (September, 1897). Deals 
with the effects of the war, the credit system, and the over-production 
of cotton upon the southern farmers. 

Hart, Albert B. " The Di^>osition of our Public Lands," in Quarterly 
Journal of Economics, i. 176 (January, 1887). Helpful for an under- 
standing of the causes of the great agricultural expan^on following the 
CivU War. 

Lloyd, Henry D. Wealth against Commonwealth. New York. 1894. 563 pp. 
A radical and unsystematic work dealing with monopolies, trusts, rail- 
road abuses, corruption in politics, etc. 

McPbenun, Edward. Political Bistivy of the United States during the Period 
of Reconstruction, ad ed., Washingtcai, 1875. A BaiMook of PolUict, 
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Washington, 187^-80. 5 vt^ The Political Hiitory coven the period 
1S66-70 and the Bandbook, the decade 1870-S0. They contain nationtl 
and state platforms, laws, election atatistics, etc 

McVey, Frank L. " The Populist Movement," in American Economic 
A^odation, Economic Stvdies, i. no. 3, pp. 131-301). (Lcndoo, 1896.) 
A superficial treatment. Contains a bibliography. 

Moody, William G. Land and Labor in the United Stales. New Yoii, 
1S83. 360 pp. Some features of the agricultural situation such as the 
influence of machinery on agriculture and the " bortaoza " farms arc 
treated. 

Kew Englander (pseudonym). " The Fanners' Grievance," in Naiiim, 
xvii. Its (August 14, 1873). Sees the causes of the farmers' evils is the 
tariff and the too rapid extension of agriculture resulting in over-pro- 
duction. 

Hew York TrUmne Almanac and Political Register. New York, 1838-t-. 
Useful for party platforms and election statistics. 

Otken, Charles H. The Ills of the South; or Related Causes BoHOe to Ike 
General Prosperity of the Southern People. New Yoi^, r894. zii, 277 pfy. 

Feffer, William A. The Farmer's Side; his Troubles and their Remedy. 
New York, iSQr, 275 pp. Peffer was a Populist leader and the bo(^ 
discusses agricultural conditions. Free silver is the remedy proposed. 

Peters, Alfred H. "The Depreciation of Fanning Land," in Quartaty 
Journal of Economics, iv. 18-33 (October, 1889). Among the causes <rf 
agricultural depression are included heavy and unequal taxation, lailwiy 
abuses, social disadvantages, etc. 

Peto, Sir Samuel M. The Resources and Prosper of America, ascertaiiui 
during a Visit to the States in the Autumn of x86$. London and New 
York, 1866. XV. 438 tq>. Peto vas a member of Parliament. The 
sections on agriculture and the South throw light on the causes of mial 
discontent. 

Porter, Robert P., and others. The West, from the Census of 1880. Chicsgn, 
1882. 630 pp. Presents agricultural and other statistics from the 
census in convenient form. 

Quaintance, H. W. " The Influence of Farm Machinery on Productioa 
and Labor," in American Economic Association, PuUicaHoHS, series 3, 
V. no. 4, pp. 731-904 (February, 1904); Throws b'ght on the causes of 
agricultural expansion following the Civil War. 

Rhodes, James F. Bislory of Ike United Slates from the Compromise 1^ 
tSso. New York, 1891-1906. 7 vols. Touches upon the GrKn^er 
movement only inddentally, but furnishes a political background. 

Sargent, C. S. " Agricultural Depression," in Garden and Farm, ix. 391- 
39a (September 30, r896). Finds the cause of agricultural depressui 
in over-production due to the homestead act, the development of mi- 
chinery, improved technique, etc 

^>ahr, Charles B. An Essay on the Present Distribution of WealA in Ik 
United States. New York, 1896. 184 pp. High and unequally db- 
tributed taxes and extortionate and discriminating railway C~ 
dwelt upon as causes of the concentration of wealth. 
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^>»As,EdwinE. IfattmalDevdopmeiti.tS^T-jSSs. NewYork.iQo;. 378 
pp. (Amtrican Salion, xxiii.) Tbe three or four pages on the Granger 
legislation and the Granger caaei contain a number of inaccuisdes. 

Stabl, John M. The Real Farmer, espeeiaily how he has voUd ontke"rt- 
pudialion of the public debt," fiat-greenback, free coinage of silver and Popu- , 
lism. Quincy, Illinois, [ca. 1908I. iiopp. U.I. Stahl, who is editor of 
the Illiiiois Fanner and has been prominent in tbe efforts of the National 
FanneTs' Coogtess to obtain le^slation believed to be in the interest 
of farmers, attempts to prove that these radical movements originated 
among and received their support from the worklngmen of the cities 
rather than the farmers. He over-emphasises the part played by tbe 
Kni^ts of Labor in the origin of the Populist party and "'■"'"'"■^ tbe 
part of the Farmers' Alliance. 

Tobey, Edward S. The Induihy of the SouA: iu Immediate Organitatvm 
Indispensable to the Financial Security of the Country. Boston, r865. 
IS PP- J-C Portrays the agricultural utuation in the South at the 
dose of the war, 

Trowbridge, John T. The South: a Description of the Present State of tkt 
Country — its Agriculture — Railroads — Business and Finances. Hart- 
ford, 1866. xiii, 590pp. Observations made on a long tour throu^ the 
South. 

Vdrfen, Thorstein B. " The Price of Wheat since 1867," in Journal of 
Poiiiical Economy, i. 6S-103 (December, 1893). A detailed diicusuon, 
with charts, of the fluctuations in wheat prices and their causes. 

Wells, David A. " Rational Principles of Taxation," in Journal of Social 
Science, vi. r30-T33 (r874). Brings out the inequalities of taxation. 

West, Max. "The Distribution of Property Taxes between City and 
Country," in Political Science Quarterly, xiv. 305-334, 470-499 (June, 
S^tember, 1S99). A careful study leading to the conclusion that, as a 
general rule, fanners are relatively overtaxed. 

Woodbum, James A. Political Parties and Party Problems in the United 
Slates. New Yodc, 1903. 314 pp. The chapter on recent party his- 
tory is suggestive as to the influence of farmers' organizations and agri- 
cultural unrest iq>on political conditions since the Civil War. 

Local 

" Does Farming in New England Pay ? " in United States Commissioner of 
Agriculture, Reports, 1874, pp. r87-2i4. Throws light on agricultural 
conditions in New England and answers the question in the affirmative, 
if the fanning is " conducted with skiU and enterprise, combined with 
the use of sufficient capital." 

Schaif, John T. History of Delaioore, 1609-1888. Philadelphia, 18S8. 
7 vols. Contains an account of the development of the order of Patrons 
of Husbandry in Delaware. 

Bennett, Fremont O. Politics and PolUicians of Chicago, Cook County, and 
Illinois. Chicago, 1886. 611 pp. L.C., W.H. Touches upon the 
political aq)ccts of the Granger movement in Illinois. 
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Davidson, Alexander, ajid Stuv6, Beniaid. Complett BiOory of JOiurit 
from 1873 to 1884. Springfield, Illinois, 1884. 1040 pp. TreaU the 
Granger railway legislation and tbe political aapecU of the Gnuiger 
movement in the state. 

Moses, John. Ittinou, Bistorical and SlaiaHait . . . ad ed., rev., Chicago, 
1895. 3 vols. The second volume contains a superficial account of 
the Independent party movement and Granger legislation in niincua. 

Campbell, Henry C, editor. Wiscmsm in Three Centuries, 1634-190$. 
New York, 1906. 4 vob. Several chapters in the last volume touch 
upon the political or railroad aspects of the Granger movement. 

Hibbard, B. H. The Binary of AgrictiUure in Dane County, Wisconan. 
Madison, Wisconsin, 1904. (Univeisty of Wisconsin, BuUeHns, Eco- 
nomics and Political Science Series, i. no. 3, pp. 67-J14.) Uluminating 
on the causes of agricultural depression in the Middle West, 

Matteson, Clark S. The Bistory of Wisconsin from Prehtslorie Periods. 
Milwaukee, 1893. 587 pp. Treats superficially the poUtical and rail- 
road aspects of the Granger movement in Wisconsin. 

Peck, George W., editor. Wisconsin; comprising Sketches of Counties, 
Towns, Events, Institutions, and Persons, arranged in Cyclopedic Form. 
Madison, Wisconsin, 1906. 417 pp. Articles on " The Granger Move- 
ment," and " Tbe Potter Law " treat the subject in the conventional 
manner. 

Tlionqaon, John G. The Rise and Decline of the Wheat Growing Industry 
in Wisconsin. Madison, Wisconsin, 1909. 250 pp. (University of 
Wisconsin, Bulletins, Economics and Political Science Series, v. no. 3.) 
Throws light on agricultural conditions and the causes of rural antag- 
onism to railroads. 

Tuttle, Charles R. An lUusUaied History of the State of Wisconsin. Boston, 
1875. 800 pp. L. C, W. H., J. C. Treats the political aspects of tbe 
Granger movement in the state. 

FoIwcU, William W. Minnesota, the North Star State. Boston, 1908. 381 
pp. Contains an impartial and accurate but necessarily brief, account 
of the Granger nravement for railroad regulation in Minnesota. 

Kiric, Thomas H. lUuslrated History of Minnesota; a Bandbook for OH- 
lens and General Readers. St. Paul, 1887. 399 pp. W.H. Treats 
briefly tbe political and railroad phases of the Granger movement in 
Minnesota. 

NeiU, Edward D. The History of Minnesota: from the Earliest Preuek 
Explorations to the Present Time. 4th ed. 938 pp. L.C., W.H. This 
edition covers the Granger period of Minnesota hbtory briefly. 

Gue, Benjamin F. History of Iowa from the Earliest Times to the Beginning 
of the Twentieth Century. New York, 1903. 4vols. Treats the Granger 
movement in the state briefly. 

Tuttle, Charles R., and Durrie, Daniel S. An Ittustratei History of the 
Stateoflowa . . . induding a Cyclopedia of Legislation. Chicago, r8 76. 
731 pp. LC, W.H. Covers the Granger period of Iowa history. 

Boyle, J. E. The Financial History of Kansas. Madison, Wisconsin, igoS. 
17S pp- (University of Wisconsin, Bulletins, Economics and Political 
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Science Series, V. tH>. I.) Disctuses the attitude of tbe Gnuigen towud 

taxation in Kansas. 
BiOory 4/ tke Slate t^ Koksoj . . . Ulttslmled. Oiicago, Andreas, 1S83. 

1616 pp. Treats Uie political phase of the Granger movement in Kansas. 

Voider, Daniel W. The Annals of Katuas. Topeka, Kansas, 1875. 691 

pp. Contains information upon the political aspects of the Granger 

movement in g»n*«« 
Bentley, Arthur F. The Condition of tke Western Farmer as lUustraied by 

Ike Economic History of a Nebraska Township. Baltimore, 1 893. 9a pp. 

(Johns Hopkins University, Studies, ii. nos. 7, 8.) Throws Ught on the 

agricultural situation in the West. 
Ccdlins, Lewis, and Collins, R. H. CoUins' Bistoncal Sketches of Kentucky. 

Covington, Kentucky, 1881. 3 vols. L.C. This edition treau of the 

order of Patrons of Husbandry in the sUte. 
Heming, Walter L. Civii War and SMonstrucHon in Alabama. NewYoA, 

1905. xxiii, 815 pp. The political, sodal and economic conditions 

prevailing during the reconstruction period are brou^t out with a wealth 

of illustration. 
Gamer, James W. Reeonstructioit in Mississippi. New York, iqoi. xiii, 

43 a pp. Portrays political and economic conditions in Mississippi during 

the period. 
Wooten, Dudley G., editor. A Comprekenshe History of Texas, i68s-i8iff. 

Dallas, 1898. 2 vols. Touches i^n the Grange and states that it was 

reported to have exerted an influence on the constitutional convention 

of 1876 in favor of measures of economy. 
Bancroft, Hubert H. Binary of California. San Francisco, 18S4-90. 7 

vols, (in his Works, xviii-zxiv). The development of agriculture, the 

Granger movement, railroad legislation, and the constitutional conven- 

tion of 1878 are dealt with in the last volume. 
Davis, Winfield J. History of Politicat Contentions in California, 1849-92. 

Sacramento, 1893. 711 pp. (California State Library, Publications, 

no. t.) 
Hittell, Theodore H. History of California. San Frandsoo, 1885-97. 

4 vols. The Granger period is covered in the last volume. 

ORGANIZATION 
General 

Aiken, D. W. Tke Grange: its Origin, Progress, and Educational Purposes. 
Washington, 1883. 18 pp. (United States Department of Agriculture, 
Special Report, no. SS) Th'* ^ * paper " rt&d before a convention 
called by the Commissioner of Agriculture January 33, 1883, to con- 
rider the subject of agricultural education." It is also published in the 
proceedings of the convention. Aiken was a member of the executive 
a>inmittee of the National Grange in 1874 and 1875. llie paper is 
especially useful on the educational work of the order. 

Allen, Emory A., editor. Labor and Capital; containing an accoutit of Ike 
various orf/anitatiotts of farmers, planters, and mechanics, for nuUual 
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improvemeHloHdproUc&ntagaituttiionopoly. Clodnnad, 1891. 518 pp. 
L. C. Contains chapters on the Grange by John Trimble, one of the 
" founders " and later secretary of the National Gnnge, Mortimer 
Whitehead, lecturer of tbe National Grange, and Colonel Hiram 
Uavkins, master of the Alabama State Grange. Other chapters deal 
with the later organizations of fanners. 

Ashby, N. B. The RiddU of the Sphinx. A discussion of the tcimomk 
questions relating la agriculture, land, transporlalian, money, taxation, ami 
cost of interchange: a consideration of possible remedies for existing w»- 
equalities, and an outline of the position of agriculture in the indrntriol 
world; with a comprehensive history of the leading farm organiaatioms, 
their constitutions and by-laws. Des Moines, 1890. 474 PP- I-C. 

Bricktop (pseudonym of George C. Small). Joining the Grangers; or trying 
to be a Patron of Husbandry. Mew York, 1873. 64 pp. L.C. A 
comical account of the experiences of a politician among the Grangers. 

Branson, Henry. Farmers' Unions and Tax Reform. Jackson, Tennessee, 
1873- 5^ PP- W.H. Bronson was a member of the Dou^as County, 
Kansas, Farmers' Union. 

Butterfield, £. L. " Farmers' Sodal Organizations," in L. H. Bailey, 
Cydopedia of American AgricvlluTt,iv. 389-397 (New York, IQ09}. An 
excellent summary of the movement for rural organization, llie poiod, 
1870-93, is treated under the head of " The Farmers' Movement." The 
Grange, the Alliance, and minor organizations are outlined and the sig- 
nificance of the movement well brought out. 

Butterfield, K. L. " The Grange," in Forum, xrxi, 231-242 (April, 1901). 
An exposition of the order, its aims and achievements, with the emphasis 
on the social and educational side. 

Chamberlain, H. R. " Farmers' Alliance and other Political Parties," in 
Chautauquan, xiii. 338-343 (June, 1891). Sketches the carecx of the 
organization and discusses its influence on the political situaUon. 

Chamberlain, H. R. The Farmer^ Alliance; what it aims to accomplish, 
iiev York, 1891. 91 pp. Chamberlain was a reporter on the Nao 
York Sun, The book gives a sucdnct account of the origin and the 
growth of the Alliance, with platforms and other documents. Also 
treats of other organizations, especially the " Citizens' AUiance." 

Coulter, John L. " Organization among the Fanners of the United States," 
in Yale Renew, xviii. 373-398 (Nfwember, 1909). Based largely on 
Periam's Groundswdl. 

Cramer.J.A. The Patrons' PockdCompanion. Cincinnati, 187 5. a$Tpp. L.C. 

Darrow, J. W. Origin and Early History of the Order of Patrons of Bus- 
bandry in the United States. Chatham, Nev; York, 1904. 56 iq>. 
Based mainly on Kelley's work, with a chapter on " Achievements " in 
which the author claims everything from the interstate conmierce act to 
the Sherman anti-trust law for the order. 

Drew, Frank M, " The Present Farmers' Movement," in Political Saenea 
Quarterly, vi. 383-310 (June, 1891). Describes the various organiza- 
tions, induding the Grange, states thdr demands, and suirmiarises the 
nsulu achieved. 
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Dunning, N. A., editor. The Farmers' ABiance History and AgrkuUwal 
Digest. Washington, iSgi. 741 pp. Contains much padding, but 
also a great deal of information about the alliances and Other farmen' 
organizations, their origins, careers, and purposes. 

Everitt, James A. The American Society of Equity and its Need in our 
Country. [1906 ?]. 15 pp. U. I. An address by the founder and 
prcadent of the order at its annual session in St. Louis, October, 
1906. 

Everitt, James A. The Third Tower, Farmers to the Front. Indianapcdis, 
1903. 375 PP- Deals with the American Society of Equity. 

Geeslin, A. W., editor. Exposition of the Grange. Chicago, 1875. g6 pp. 
L.C. 

Gladden, Washington. " The Embattled Farmers," in Fonm, x. 315-333 
(November, 1S90). An account of the causes and objects of the 
Farmers' Alliance movement, with an estimate of its probable results. 

Gracchus Americanus (pseudonym of T. S. Goodwin). The Grange: a 
Study in the Science of Society. New York, 1874. Copy in the Brooklyn 
Mercantile Ubrary. 

The Grangers, or Patrons of Husbandry; thar texthook; including the com flete 
secret work, with the iUiutrattons of the signs of ail the degrees. New York, 
(i87Sl- L.C..J.C. 

" Granges and Farmers' Gubs in America," in Comhiil, zxviii. 556-567 
(November, 1873). An inaccurate general account of the order and its 
manifestations in politics, and of railroad r^ulation in Illinois. 

Grosh, Aaron B, Mentor in the Granges and Homes qf Patrons of Husbandry, 
designed to explain the Origin, Aims, and Gonemment of the Order. New 
York, 1876. 478 pp. L.C. 

Gustin, M. E. An Expose of the Grangers; containing the opening and 
closing ceremonies of a Grangers' lodge; the ceremonies of initiation, and 
the eight degrees of the order; being an accurate description of one of the 
greatest monopolies of the age. Dayton, Ohio, 1875. 130 pp. A txpy 
of this curious pamphlet was picknl up by the writer in a second-hand 
book store. The fiist part purports to give the secret work of the 
Grange and this is followed by " Dr. J. Gustin's experience, confession, 
and burlesque on the Patrons of Husbandry." 

Hall, Carrie A. Songs for the Grange, set to music and dedicated to the order 
of Patrons of Husbandry in the United States. New York, 187a. W.H. 

An Historical Paper, showing the aims and objects of the order of Knights of 
Labor, as promulgated by the founder in i86g — its growth and success 
caused by appealing to reason and not to passion. 4 pp. [1897 ?]. U.I. 

Howland, Marie. " The Patrons of Husbandry," in Lippincott's, zii. 338- 
343 (September, 1873). A general account of the order for English 
readers. Deals particularly with the oo&perative and social features. 

Hudson, J. K. The Patrons' Handbook; for the use and benefit of the order 
of the Patrons of Husbandry. Topeka, Kansas, 1874- W.H. Hudson 
was editor of the Kansas Farmer. The book contains a large amount 
of material, partly documentary, relative to the Grange in Kansas, with 
some on the order in generaL 
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Kelley, O. R. " Euiy Struggles of the Grange," in American Grange BiJk- 
fid, zxziv. no. g (September i, 1904). This is an address whkfa was rmI 
at a Grange Chautauqua on August to, 1904. 

Eelley, O. H. " Grange History; Peisonal Reminiscences and Gok^ of 
the Eaily Days," in AmerkoH Grange BvUain, xxxv. nos. 5-9 (1905)- 
W. H. 

KeUey, 0. H. Origfm and Process of Ike Order of Pairons of Husbandry m 
Oe United Statu; a History from 1866 to 1873. Philadelphia, 187;. 
441 pp. U. W., W. H., U. I. A detailed account of the inception and 
development of the order, with a large number of letters and other 
documents. Invaluable for the eatly history of the Grange. 

Lia of A^ultural Societies and Farmer^ Clubs . , . on Ike Books of lit 
Department of Agriculture, July 4, 1876. Washington, 1876. 63 pp. 
(United States Department of Agriculture, Reports, no. 13.) Similu ' 
lists were issued for 1870 and 1873. 

Martin, £. W. (pseudonym of J. D. McCabe). History of Ike Grange MoK' 
ment; or Ike Farmers' War against if onoptJies; being a full and authentic 
account of the struggles of the A merican farmers against Ihe extortions of Ihi 
railroad companies; wUh a history of the rise and progress of the Order of 
Patrons of Husbandry, its objects, present condition and prospects; to 
which is added sketches of the leading Grangers. Chicago, 1874. 544 pp. 
U.I., W.H. This work, which was gotten out at the height of the move- 
ment to be sold at subscription, is especially useful for giving an insist 
into the Grangers' point of view. Naturally, it is prejudiced, unreliable, 
and carelessly put together. 

Messer, Alpha. The Grange: its Advantages; what it has accomplisked; 
vhat it hopes to accomplish; Organitatum of Granges; Declaration of 
Purposes. Washington, 1895. 40 PP- L.C., W.H. Messer was 
lecturer of the National Grange and got out several editions of this 
pamphlet during the nineties. It is partly historical. In some editions, 
the title is Benefits of the Grange. 

Morgan, John T. " The Danger of the Farmers' Alliance," in Forum, sH. 
399-40Q (November, 1891). Sjrmpathises with the farmers in their 
efforts to curb the power of monopoly, but fears that the movement is 
being discredited by intruders who hope to eqiloit their vagaries and 
their personal politics. 

Morgan, W. S. History of the Whed and Alliance, and Ike impending get- 
olution. St. Louis, 1891. 776 pp. W. H,, J. C. 

Nob York Tribune, publisher. The Farmers' War: Letter from Ike Western 
Stales; the Rise, Progress, and Purpose of the Farmers' Granges. {New 
York Tribune Extra, no. 13.) The writer has been unable to find this 
pamphlet but has seen several references to it. It was probably 
published early in 1874, and was all out of print by September, 1874. 

Peffer, W. A. "The Farmers' Alliance," in Cosmopolitan, x. 694 (1885). 
P^er wss the editor of an agricultural paper and one of the leaders of 
the alliance movement in Kansas. 

Peffer, W, A. " The Faimera' Defensive Movement," in Forum, viii. 463- 
A71 (December. 18S9). Sees the origin of the movement in the <^>era- 
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tjons of " nflroada, middlemen, ftnd banka." Describes the Gnage, 
the alliances, and other fanners' organizations. 

Feriam, Jonathan. The Groundsweli; a BUlory of the Origin, Aims, and 
pTopas of the Famur^ Movement: embracing an authentic accouni of 
/armeri' dubs, ^anga, etc.; a full discussion of the ttansporlaHon question 
and other pieeances; and a history of inditslrial education in the United 
Slates, together with sketcket of the lives of prominent leaders. Cincinnati 
uA Chicago, 1874. 576 pp. W.H,, U.I. Like Martin's Grange 
Moeement, this book was designed to be sold by subscription to fanners. 
It aims to present the farmers' side of the various questions and contains 
conaderable documentary material, especially with leference to the 
movement in Illinois. 

Pierson, Charles W. "The Rise of the Granger Movement," and "The 
Outcome of the Granger Movement," in Popular Science Monthly, xzxii. 
199-308, 368-373 (December, 1887, January, 1888). The first article 
deals mainly with the railroad side of the movement and the second with 
cooperation. They are papular and unreliable. 

Powderly, T. V. Thirty Years of Labor, 1859-1889; in which the history of 
the attempts to form organitatiotis of workingmen for the discussion of 
political, social, and economic questions is traced: the National Labor 
Union of 1866; the Industrial Brotherhood of 1874; and the order of the 
Knights of Labor of America and the World. . . . Columbus, Ohio, 
1890. 693 pp. U.I. Powderly was " Grand Master Warkman " of the 
Knights of Labor for many years. 

Root. George F., and Smith, Mrs. S. M. The Trumpet of Reform; a colkc- 
tion of songs, hymns, charts, and set pieces for the grange, the club, and all 
industrial andreform organisations . Cincinnati and Chicago, r874. W.H. 

Smedley, A. B. Manual of Jurisprudence and CodpertUion of the Patrons of 
Husbandry. Des Moines, 1875. xvi, 300 yp. L.C. Smedley was 
a prominent Iowa Granger. 

Smedley, A. B . The Principles and A ims of the Patrons of Husbandry; their 
Origin, Rapid Growth, and General Statistics. Burlington, Iowa, 1874. 
44 pp. L.C. 

Smith, Stephe. Grains for ^ Grangers; discussing the Farmers' Movement 
for the Emancipation of White Slaves from the Power of Monopoly. W.H. 

Sovereigns of Industry. Constitution of the Order . . . revised and adopted 
at the annual session of the National Council held at Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania . . . 1875. Worcester, Massachusetts, 1875- U.I. 

Swalm, Mrs. Pauline. " The Granges of the Patrons of Husbandry," in 
Old and New, vii. 96-roo (i873;t- A brief and quite inaccurate account 
of ttie order. 

Trimble, John. .4 ft Address before the Patrons' Reunion at the Ohio Slate 
Fair, ColunAus, Ohio, Thursday, September jth, iSqj. Washington. 
1895. 16 pp. U.I. Treats of the value of the order, especially along 
social and educational lines. 

Walker, C. S. " The Farmers' Alliance," in Andover Review, liv. 137-140 
(August, 1890). A discussion of the agricultural utuation b followed 
by a sympatbetic e:^H»ition of the Alliance and its purposes. 
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Walker, C. S. "The Fanners' UovemeDt," in Atmats of tke Am^ieam 
Academy, iv. 790^98 (March, 1894). TreaU the gcncnl faimen' 
movement under headings of oiganization, educatioii, ooOpendcxi, 
poUtical action. Suggestive also on agricultural conditioiu. 

Wells, John G. The Grange iiliulrated; or PaUons' Haiulbook, m the imter- 
atsof the Order of Palrimt of Husbandry; embracing the oripH amd ki^ery 
of tMe Order, constUutions, by-laies . . . together with vaivable sutgettioms 
for farmers' eoery day v>antt. New York, 1874. 184,55, 48 pp. L-C, 
U.I. 

Western Rurai, publisher. Rules of Order and RaUying Song-book; also 
History of the Fanners' Alliance motemeni, which began in j88o. Cfaicago. 
1883. UJ. Contains an account o( the Northwestern allianrr, which 
was the special proteg£ of the Wt^em Rural. The songs included such 
titles as " Alliance Rallying Song " cad " Justice and Freedom for the 
Farmers." 

Whitehead, Mortimer. " The Grange in Politics," in American Journal ef 
Politics, i. 113-1*3 (August, 1891). The author was lecturer of the 
National Grange. 

Whitehead, Mortimer. " The Patrons of Husbandry," in New Jersey 
Bureau of Statistics of Labor and Industries, Reports, 333-350 (1886). 
General and sketchy account of the order and its work. 

Whitehead, Mortimer. A Silver Jubilee; Twenty-fifth Anniversary of lit 
Organisation of the First Farmers' Grange in the world; Fredonia, Chau- 
tauqua Co., N. Y., April 30 arid ii, iSgj. Washington, 1893. 44 pp. 
U.I. Contains considerable material on the early history of the order, 
including an address by O. H. Eelley. 

Woodman, J. J. "Early History and Reminiscences of the NaticHul 
Grange, Patrons of Husbandry," in American Granff Bulletin, xxx- tw. 
31, to xxxii. no. 3 (1900-03). Based mainly on the Proceedings, but 
contains some personal reminiscences. 



Local 

The Conaeetknt Granges, edited by a committee oftheComucticM Slate Grante. 
New Haven, 1900. W.H. The Grange did not flourish in Connecticut 
until after 1880, so the book has to do mainly with the later a^iccts of 
the order. It opens with an account of the origin of the order, written 
by O. H. Kelley, which siqiplements his Faxons of Husbandry in ooe ot 
two points. 

Ellis, S. H. " Early History of the Grange in Ohio," in Ohio Parmer, c-cv 
(1900-04). Ellis was the most prominent man in Grange worit in Ohio 
in the early years, being master of the sUte grange for several yens. 
He makes use of the published proceedings and other documentary 
material. 

Paine, A. E. The Granger Movement in Illinois. Urbana, Ulinob, 1904. 
53 ;^. (University of Illinois, Studies, i. no. 8.) A useful but not veiy 
thwougb study of the movement in a sin^ state. 
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Buttofidd, Eenyon L. " Recent Grange Woi^ in Michigan," in OtUtook, 
Iz. 176-179 (September 17, 189S). Illustrates the influence of the order 
on state legishition and describes certain charitable and a>^>eiative 
enterprises. The early career of the order b hoefiy sketched by way of 
introduction. 

Lea, Charles W. The Grange Mmemenl in Wisconsin. (University of 
Wisconsin, Ms. thesis, 1897.) U.W. Based laigdy upon a study of 
local papers. 

Maynard, Myra Edith. History of the Order of Patrons of Busbandry in 
Wisconsin up to 187$. (University of Wsconsin, Ms. thesis, 1895.) 
U.W. 

Smith, R. E. Wisconsin Granger Uavemenl. (University of Wisconsin, 
Ms. thesis, 1S95.) U.W. Goes into detail on the first few years of the 
order in the state. The bibliography mentions a series of letters, dated 
1870-73, relating to early Grange hbtory in Wisconsin in possession of 
S. C. Carr of Milton Junction, Wisconsin, also letters in possession of 
the author. 

Carr, Ezra. The Patrons of Busbandry on the Pacific Coast: beingacomfleU 
history of Hie origin, condition, and progress of affieullwe in dtfftrenl 
parts of the world; of the origin and the growth of the order of Patrons, viith 
a general and special Grange directory, and full list of charter menders of 
the subordinak granges of California; alio, of the foes of the fanners, or 
monopolies of land, waler, transportation and education; of a protective 
tariff, currency and banking. San Francisco, 1875. 461 pp. U.W., W.H. 
Carr had been professor of agriculture in the Univeraity of California, 
but was removed in 1874. He was prominent in Grange circles. The 
book is an unscholarly hodge-podge, but illustrates the Grangers' point 
of view, and gives much documentary material on the movement in 
California. 

History of the Grange in Canada, by a member of the Dominion Grange. 
Toronto, 1876. Pamphlet. H.C. 



General 

The number of books dealing with the relations, between railroads and 
the state is very large and most of them contain some reference to the 
Granger movement. No attempt b here made to Ibt all such works, and 
many additional titles can be found in a bibliography compiled by the 
Bureau of Railway Economics and entitled: Raitway Economics; aCoUeC' 
Hve Catalogue of Books in Fourteen American Libraries (Chicago, 1913. 
44* W-)- 

Adams, Alton D. " Reasonable Rates," in Journal of Political Economy, 
xii. 79-97 (December, 1903). Deals with the Granger cases and the 
later decisions of the Supreme Court which have swept away the power 
of the state to fix conclusive rates. 
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Adams, Charies F., Jr. An Address, ddittrtd at Oshiosk, Wis., Sept. 3, 187$. 
" Wkick will quickest sohe IMe railroad question: force bills or piMie 
opinion i " n. p., n. d. » pp. H.C, 

Adams, Charles F., Jr. "The Gnoger Movemoit," in North American 
Review, cxz. 394-434 (April, 1875}. Probably the moat widely known 
article on the railroad phase of the Granger movement. Mr. Adams 
looked upon the movement as a thing of the past and assumed to treat it 
" in a spirit of critical justice." Though he admitted that there wen 
adequate causes for the movement in the abuses of railway management 
and that much good would probably result from it, still he made asBun^ 
tions as to the character and effects of the Granger legislation which are 
not well f oimded. 

Adams, Charles F. , Jr. Railroads; their Origin and Problems. New York, 
1878. 316 pp. A classic book on the subject. The abuses in railway 
organization and management are dearly set forth and it is admitted 
that the Granger movement was perhaps necessary for the purpose of 
bringing about a better understanding of the obligations of railway 
coipoiations to the public. 

Adams, Charles F., Jr. " The State and the Railroads," in Atlantic, xxxvil 
360-371, 691-699, xncviii. 73-85 (1876), The first article deals with 
the problem abroad, the others bring out the events which result fn»n 
unrestrained competition and advocate consolidation as the remedy. 

Adams, Henry C. "The Farmer and Railway Legislation," in Century, xa. 
780-783 (March, 1893). A statement of reasons why the farmer is 
especially affected by the railway problem and of the abuses la railway 
management, followed by an account of railway l^islation in effect in 
1893. 

American Cheap Transportation Association. National Convention . . . 
held at Washington, D. C, January 14th, 1S/4. Troy, New York, 1874. 
99 pp. U.I. Contains proceedings and numerous addresses, including 
those of Messrs. Flagg and Allen of Illinois. 

American Board of Transportation and Commerce. Report of the committee 
on railroad transportation . . . atthe third annual conversion of that body, 
held in Chicago, December 18th, 187$. 15 pp. U.I. This was merdy 
the American Cheap Transportation Association under another name. 
The committee was composed of five delegates from New York, Iowa. 
Kentucky, Illinois, and Indiana. The Iowa and Illinois representatives 
were A. B. Smedley and S. R. Moore, both of whom were prominent in 
the farmers' movement in their respective states. 

Atkinson, Edward. The Railroad and the Farmer, nos. one and two, and The 
Standard of Adequate RaUroad Service. New York, 1883, 56pp. L.C, 
U.I. An argument against government control. 

Atlantic Monthly, Editorials: " Railway Despotism," xxxi. 380-384 
(March, 1875). " Report of the Erie Investigating Committee," Trrii 
134-138 (July, 1673). "Granges against the Railroads," xzxii. 508- 
$13 (October, 1873). " Railway Stock and Stockholders," xxxiL 764- 
768 9>ecember, 1873). These editorials bring out clearly a number of 
abuses in railway management; but the position is taken that it was the 
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stockholders and not the western fannets iriio weie in{uied. The cause 
of the farmers' movement is seen in a " glut in the grain market." 

Cary, J. W. The Organiaatum mid History of the Chicago, iSiiwaukte and 
St. Paul Railway Company. Milwaukee, 1873. 59J pp. J.C. Cary 
was general counsel for the company in the early days, and his book 
throws a strong li^t on early methods of railway finandering. 

Cla^, Frederick C. " State Railroad Commissions, and how they may be 
made effective," in American Economic Association, PublicattoHS, vi. 
no. 6, pp. 473-583 (November, 1891). The Granger agitation is said 
to be " the r^ beginning of an enlightened public opinion on the rail- 
road question." The work of the Illinois commission is treated at some 
lengths 

Coleman, John A. "The Fight of a Man with a Railroad," and "My 
Railroad Fight in and out of Court," in Atlantic, zxz. 641-^53. zxxi. 
610-618 (December, 1871, May, 1&73). Illustrates what Charies ~ 
Francis Adams, Jr., tenned " bad manners " on the part of railway 
employees and officials. 

Cook, William W. The Corporation Problem. New Yoik, 1893. a6a pp. 
Sets forth the abuses in railway management and the dangers to be 
feared from the increased power of corporations. Cook was a New York 
lawyer and had written a treatise on corporation law. 

[Cullom Committee.) Report of the Sdect Committee on Inlerstaie Con^ 
merce. Washington, 1886. a vols. (49 Congress, i session. Senate 
Reports, no. 46.) The report contains a useful summary of state rail- 
way legislation, and some of the testimony in the second volume relates 
to the Granger legislation. 

Davis, C. W. " The Farmer, the Investor, and the Railway," in Arena, iii, 
391-313 (February, 1891). Discusses railway profits and discriminations 
and favors goverimient control. 

Detrick, Charles R. " The ESects of the Granger Acts," in Journal of 
Political Economy, xi. 137-356 (March, 1903}. A careful statistiad 
study. See above, p. 835. 

Dtinbar, William H. " State Regulation of Prices and Rates," in Quarterly 
Journal of Economic), a. 305-33^ (April, 1895). Discusses the Granger- 
cases and later decisions along the same line. 

£x]sall, James K. " The Granger Cases and the Police Power," in American 
Bar Association, Reports, z. 388-316 (1887). Bases the light of the 
state to regulate railroads upon the inherent power of every government 
to protect its dtizens; in other words, upon the police power. Edsall 
was attorney-general of Ulinois at the time the Granger cases were being 
tried in that state. 

Finh, Albert. Cost of Railroad Transportation; Railroad AceowUs and 
Gotemmeid Regulation of Railroad Tariffs. Louisville, 1875. 4S pp. 
L.C., W.H. An argument against government control of railroad rates 
by the president of the Louisville and Nashville Railway Company. 

Gro6venor, W. M. " The Communist and the Railway," in Inientational 
Retiew, iv. 585-599 (September, 1877). Calls the Granger legislation 
communistic and assigns it as the prindpal cause of the panic of 1873. 
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Grotvenor, W. M. " The Raiboads and the Farms," in ABiaUic, xxm. 
591-610 (November, 1873). A discussion of the relation of railroad 
rates to lajid values. The pro rata idea is condemned, and the blame for 
high local rates placed upon t&e tariff on iron. 

Hadley, Arthur T. Railroad Transportalion, its History and Us Lata. New 
York, 1885. 369 pp. Accepts fully the railroad claims as to the effects 
of the Granger legi^tion. See above, p. 334, note 1. 

Hadley, Arthur T. " The Railway in its Business Relations," in The A meri- 
can Railway, its Construction, Development and Appitatices, 344-369 
(New York, 18S9). Contains an exaggerated statement of the disastrous 
effects of the Granger laws. 

Haines, Henry S. The Railroads and Oe State. 1879. PamphleL W.H. 
Oi^osed to government regulation of railroad rates. 

Haney, L. H. A Concessional History of Railways in the United Stales, 
18SO-1887. Madison, Wisconsn, 1910. 335 pp. (University of Wis- 
consin, Bulletins, Economics and Political Science Series, vi. no. i.) A 
detailed study of the railway question in Congress. Contains a chapter 
on " Congress and the Granger Movement " but this period is also par- 
tially treated in other chapters. The arrangement is somewhat confu^ng. 

Hanson, Burton. Unfair Railway Agitation. [Chicago, 1995.] 51 pp. 
UJ, See above, p. 335, note a- 

Hassler, Charles W. Railroad Rings. New York, r876. Pamphlet. H.C. 
A pa:pa read before the American Social Science Association, S^temba 
8, 1876. 

Hendrick, Frank. Railway Control by Commissions. New York, igoo. 
161 pp. The Granger lavs are condemned and the conventional view 
of tbelr disastrous effects is set forth. The supervisory oommissioo of 
the Massachusetts type is preferred to the Granger commissions. 

[Hepburn Committee.] Proceedings of the special Committee on Railroads \ 
appointed under Resolution of the Assembly to investigate alleged abutei 
in the management of railroads chartered by the state of New York. New 
York, 1789. 5 vols. Throws a flood of light on the abuses in raflway 
management. 

House Committee on Roads and Canals. Regulation and Control of Rail- 
roads. Washington, 1868. 30 pp. (40 Congress, 1 session, House 
Reports, no. 57, serial no. 1352.) This was the flist report ever made to 
Congress on the subject. 
, Hudson, James F. The RaOwayt and Ote Republic. New Yoric, 18S9. 531 
pp. A strong indictment of the railroads. 

James, Edmund J. " The Agitation for the Federal Regulation of Rail- 
ways," in American Economic Association, Publications, iL no. 3, i^ 
344'~395 (Julyi 1887). An account of the early abuses in railway maih 
agement b followed by a sketch of the activity of Congress in the diicc- 
tioD of railway leguliUion. 

Johnson, Emory R. American Railway Transportation, sd ed., rev., 
New York, igoS. 434 pp. One of the best books on the subject 
Contains a brief but accurate and unprejudiced account of the Granger 
movement for lulway regulation. 
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Euf^, P. F. Die Verkthrmitltl in den Fentntgten Slaalen van Nord- 
Amerika. Lnpzig, 1883. x, 413 pp. Contains an account of the 
Granger movement and the railway legislation of Illinois. 

La Follette, Robert M. SaOway Regtdatitm, State and Interstate. Chicago, 
1905. 115pp. Seeabove, p. 335, note 4. 

I^angatroth, Cbaries S., and Stitz, Wilson. Railway Cooperation. Phila- 
delphia, 1899. XV, 3IO pp. The Granger legislation is treated in the 
second part by Mr. Stik with the conventional view of its disastrous 
effects. 

Larrabee, William. Tke Railway Question; a Historical and Practical Trea- 
tise on Railroads, and Remedies for tiieir Abuses, nth ed., Chicago, 
igo6 (copyright, 1893}. 488 pp. Larrabee was a member of the Iowa 
legislature during the Granger legislation in that state. The book is 
unscientific; but it makes clear the evils complained of, and throws 
li^t on the legislation of Iowa. 

McLean, Simon J. " State Regulation of Railways in the United States," 
in Economic Journal, 349-3^ (September, 1900). A useful summary, 
containing a aucdnct and fairly accurate account of the Granger 
legislation. 

May, Charles S. Tiie Farmers' Movement; an address ddivered at the St. 
Clair County Pair at Port Huron, Michigan, Thursday, October 14, tS74. 
Kalamazoo, Michigan, 1875. 4 pp. W.H. Deals principally with the 
railroad question and takes exception to tlie statements by C. F. Adams, 
Jr., in " The Granger Movement," which appeared in thaNorlh American 
Review of the preceding- April. 

Meyer, B. H. Raihoay Legislation in the United States. New York, 1903. 
319 pp. Discusses the Granga movement incidentally as one of the 
events teadiog up to the interstate commerce act. 

Meyer, Hugo R. Government Regulation of Railway Rates. New York, 
1905. xzvii, 486 pp. Opposed to government regulation. Treats 
the Granger agitation as one of the " growing pains of progress." 

The Nation. Editorial and miscellaneous articles. 

" The ' Farmers' Clubs ' and the Railroads," xvi. 349 (April 10, 1873). 

" Transportation and the Tariff," xvi. 396 (May i, 1873). 

" The Latest Reform Movement," xvi. 339 (May r5, r873). 

" The Causes of the Farmers' Discontent," xvi. 3S1 (June 5, 1873). 

" The ' Grangers ' and the Judges," xvi. 397 (June la, 1873). 

" The Latest Device for Fixing Rates of Transportation," xvii. 36 (July 

17. '873)- 
" Another Aspect of the Farmers' Movement," xvii. 68 (July 31, 1873). 
" Agricultural Exposition of Corporate Law," xvii. 140 (August 38, 1873). 
" The Nett Descent upon the Treasury," xvii. 156 (September 4, 1873). 
" A Few Words to R^lroad Moralists," xvii. aao (October 1, 1873). 
" The Watered-Stock Hallucination," xviL 237 (October 9, 1873). 
" The Railroad Mystery," xvii. 285 (October 30, r873). 
" The Fanners' Future," xviii. 55 (January aa, 1874). 
" Congress and the Ridlways," xviiL 87 (February 5, 1874). 
" Railroad Evolution," zviiL lao (February 19, 1874). 
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" The Cliaq> Tnn^Mitation Report," zviiL 394 (M&y 7, 1S74). 

" Cotpontions snd Monopolies," xviii. 359 (June 4, 1874). 

" The Granger Method of Reform," six. 36 (July ilS, 1874), 

" The Right to Confisc&te," zix. 199 (September 14, 1874). 

" Potter and lEs Law," xix. 331 (October 8, 1874). 

" The Farmers and the Supreme Court," xx. 53 (January 38, 1875). 

" The Farmer as a ' Mediaeval Baron,' " zxi. 145 (Septemba a, 1875). 

" A General Regulation Act," zzL 384 (December iti, 1875). 

" The Granger Collapse," xxii. 57 (January 37, 1876). 

" The Last Railroad Grievance," mi. 189 (March 33, 1876). 

" The Granger Deciuons," ndv. 143 (March 8, 1877). 

" The Granger Theory applied to the Grangers," zxvii. 37 (Jviy 18, 1S78). 

" The Farm Change in Politics," lii. 453 (Jvme 4, 1891). 

These articles together with the briefer paragraph editorials scattered 
through the Nation are largely responsible for the long prevalent idea of 
the Granger movement as a dishonest attempt of the western farmen to 
confiscate railroad property by securing control of the le^slatures and 
the courts. 

Railroad Companies. Annual Reports to the Stockholders. Some of these 
contain discussions of the Granger legislation from the railroad stand- 
point. The most significant are: Chicago, Burlington, and Quincy, 
1874,1876; Chicago and Northwestern, 1874-76; Chicago, MOwaiikee, 
and St. Paul, 1874, 1875. 

RIngwalt, John L. Dndopmeia of Transportatton Systems in the Uniltd 
States. Philade^hia, 1888. 39S pp. The Granger legislation is 
treated at some length and the abuses in railway construction and man- 
agement are biou^t out; but the laws themselves are looked upon as 
attempts " to compel railways to render services for inadequate compeo- 
sation." 

Sanborn, J.B. Congressional Grants of Land in Aid of Raihoays. Madiaon, 
Wisconsin, 1899. 130 [>p. (University of Wisconsin, Bulletins, Eco- 
nomics, Political Science, and History Series, ii. no. 3.] The standaid 
work on the subject. Useful for an understanding of the railway ntu- 
ation during the Granger period. 

Seligman, Edwin R. A. " Railway Tariffs and the Interstate Coromenx 
Law," in Political Science Quarterly, ii. 933-364, 369-413 (June, Septem- 
ber, 1887]. The Granger movement is discussed as one of the ori^ns 
of the oonunission system of government control The condu^ons that 
" the Granger movement was ecomimically as unwise as it was politically 
important and successful " and that " the compulsory commission! 
were an avowed failure," are stronger statements than the facts would 
seem to warrant. 

Senate Committee on Commerce. Rates of Freight on Railroads. Wash- 
ington, 1873. 30 pp. (43 Congress, 3 session, Senate Reports, no. 46a, 
serial no. 1 550.) 

Seymour, Charles. " A Western View of Interstate Transportation," b 
Atlantic, xxz. 345-351 (September, 1873). Maintained that transpoc 
tatkin rates were Loo high and favored the construction <i canals. 
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Smalley, Harrison S. " Ruhny Rate ContTol in iu Legal Aqwcts," in 
American Economic Association, Publications, series 3, vii. no. 3, i^ 
337-473 (1905). The Granger cases are discussed at some length. 

Stanwood, E. " Faimets and Railroads," in Otd and Ifew, vii. 33S~343 
(Septembo', 1873). A general consideration of railway abuses and tbeir 
effect on the farmer. 

Stiduiey, Albert B. The Raiiuay Probkm, St. Paul, 1891. 349 pp. The 
author was prerident of the Chicago and Great Western R^tway Com- 
pany ; but his book is a tremendous indictment of railway management, 
and sustains many of the charges of the farmers as well as the justice 
of the Granger legislation. 

Stickney, Albert B. SlateConlrotof Trade and Commerce by Nalienal or State 
AuUwrity. New York, 1897. xiv, aoi pp. Discusses the Granger 
cases as establishing the ri^t of the state to control public employment. 

rhompson, J. Q. The Farmers' Fiffit ataiast the Railroads; an Impartial 
Yiao of the Merilt of the Quarrd; Facts and Fituret for the Calm Com- 
nieration of Bonest Men. Indianapolis, 1874. 161^, L.C. 

l^an Oss, Steven F. American Railroads as Imestments; a Bandboohfor 
Imestors in American Railway Securities. New York, 1S93. 815 pp. ' 
Railway abuses and the Granger legislation are summarized. The 
treatment is fair in spite of some inaccuracies. 

HTells, David A. " How will the United States Supreme Court Dedde the 
Granger Railroad Cases ? " in Nation, xiz. 383-184 (October 39, 1874). 
Relying upon the Dartmouth decision and the fourteenth amendment 
to thc'coDstitution, Hr. Wells eqwcted the dedsion to be adverse to 
the laws. 

niiarton, Frands. " Retrospective Legislation and Grangeiism," in In- 
lemalional Review, iii. 50-63 Qaouary, 1876). A judicial discusuon 
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note a, 145. 

Cneal production, Eait, 4; [Malrie states, 
7; California uidOiegoa, 81 atatiitics 
(1866-80), a8-34. 

Chamberiun, H. R., " Farmen' Alliantt 
and other Political Parties," 336; 
Parmtrf AlUaiKe; kW it aimt lo 
aavmplith, 336. 

Chambcn, J. M., publiiher SlaU Craint 
Kewt (in.), 3J3. 

CharitaUe work ol Grange, 383-185. 

Charleston (S. C), grange cnganiicd, 51; 
aghthseaKon National Grange, 6S, 71, 
113, 116. 

Choulauqua Parmer (Forestvillc, N. YJ, 
317- 

Gie^ tianqxirtation, effect on eastern 
farm values, 4; impOTtance to farmers, 
9; aptation for, influences Giajige 
devdopment, 51; attitude of eastern 
farmen, 61; a^tation by fanners' 
organizatioiis, irt; desired by Na- 
tional Grange, iia. Stt oIm RaSlTmds, 
Taiaportatioa. 

" Cheap Tran^nrtation Report," 346. 

Chicago (HI.), attempt to establish 
grange, 45; attempt to organize state 
grange, 48; Northweatem Faimen' 
Convention, iii, 155, 310, 147; mer- 
diants ask repeal of railroad law, 
1561 NstiiKial Cheap Tran^nrtation 
6 ; Grange agents. 
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Chicago artd Alton Eailroad, mit agaiut, 
in minois, 13S, 141. 

Chicago and Northweateni raflroad. 
People of niinoii v., 150; ptwidwit 
protests against Iowa Giangei law, 
173; oppoaea Potter law, 1S7; luit 
Bgainit, in Wncooiin, 1S8; Lawrence 
•., 310; Peik *., no; b&)liograph]r, 
347. 34S. 349- 

Chicago, Burlington, and Qiuncy nS- 
n>ad, Buita against, in IHinois, 15^ 
opposes Iowa Granger law, 174; ac- 
ctpts Iowa law of 1876, 176. 

Chicago, BuriingtOD, and Quin^ tailcMd 

Oiicago, MOwaukee, artd St. Paul nil- 

Toad, oppoaea Potter law, 185, 187; 

acceptilowalawof 1876,177; bfbliog> 

r^y. 343. 34*. 349- 
Oucago, MQwaukee, and St. Paul ni- 

road*. AcUey, an. 
Chicago, Uilwaukee, and St Paul caH- 

r«ad *. Minnesota, 113. 
Chicago, Rock Island, and Pacific raS- 

Toad, ^ves panes to Iowa legidatoo, 

167 note 6; protesta against Iowa 

Granger law, 174. 
Chicata Tr&unt, rqwrts agricultural 

activities, aSB; bibliography, jaa. 
Chinese labor questiaa, attitude of 

Grange, iii. 
Chriilian County Farmers' Jounul (T^y- 

loTville, ni.), 3ai. 
Cburches, Ohio State' Grange Ai-muM 

taxation, 105. 
Cindnnati Grange Stq^y House, a6i. 
Civil service reform, farmers' advocate, 

86: demanded In^ fndfpf P^U^***, 04. 

5S. "»- 
Civil War, effect on southern agriculture, 

5; effect on Illinois farmen, 74; 

Grange he^ to remove bitterw, 

a83. 
dark, F. C, Slate RaHreai CtmmhiitM, 

343> 
gaiwam, Iowa tc^alator, 16S note i. 
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Oevelsnd (O.), Gieenbuk oonventicn, 

98 note 3; brandi of Qadnnati 

Gnnge Supply Hoiue, 361. 
Ointca (Pk.), gnnge organized, 51. 
Cload, D. C, MonopdMi and tin Peo/U, 

330. 
Qube, Mgaaued by {uuMn, 73-79- 

Set aho Farmen' dubi. 
Cochrane, John, uUrm on Potter kw, 

190, 19a. 
Cokcsbuiy (S. C), 55- 
CfrlfTnan, Southem Bfiimaota nOioad 

Coleraan, J. A., " Fl^t of a Mu with m 

RaHnad," 343. 
piJw«»n, N. J., correqmnds with Kdl^, 

«■ 
CoUmm's Siral WoM {St. Louii), ad- 

vcTtiiesGniige,46; bibliognqiliy, 316. 
CoQins, Lewis, Kmlmky, 315. 
Colorado, Gnnge itatistica, sSfi., 61; 

railroad proviii<»u of ccautitutioii, 

iqS; donatjoo to state grange, a%^, 
Colorado GroHge (Gredy), 311. 
OAloa, E. P., maalet Vemtont Sute 

Grange, ihows food-wiU to South, 

3S1. 
Coiumbui (HIm.), grange organized, 51. 
Columbui (OO, attecqit to estaUiih 

grange, 45. 
Coman, g «'*■■"'"*, IndiulHal Hittory, 

33°- 
CcMnmerdal clasa, triun^ in politics, 

34- 
Commiasion men, Califcmla to Liverpool 

grain trade, S; i^ipmitioa to Grange 

in South, 55; organize granges in New 

Yorii and Boston, tii; ]ihd Grange, 

171. See alto Uerchants, Middlemen. 
CtmuDons, J. R., Lahor Mmemtnt, i86o~ 

So, 317. 
Competition, as a means of regi 

railroads, 11; between fumen, 
" Cradition of Agriculture in the Cotton 

Sutes," 330- 
Congrese, Cridit MobiUer, 13; war tsiifi, 
3i; occupatlcM) of members, 35; in- 
fluence eaerted 1^ Grange, no, iiij 



ifiptopii$ttt for latcfual impnive- 



agiiculture, 118; oonsidera regulation 
of Intentate onmmercc, 314-117; 
n^ndom committee Investigates tiana- 
portadbn, 317, iao-111; urged to 
regulate railroads, aiS-sao, 113, »6, 
aaS, >«9; HcCrary railroad trill, a»i, 
314-336; Resgaa raHroad bUl, 317- 
330; Interstate cammeice act, 330; 
bibHography, 3r5. 
Congress and the Railways," 345. 

Connecticut, Grange statistics, jSff., 
70; Grange ooOpendve stores, >66; 
Sovereigns of Industry, 307. 

Coiauctiait GroMga, The, 340. 

Conititutioa of National Grange, adop- 
ted, 411 revised, 65; changes donanded, 
71; [Hovides for visiting the sick, 
385; cnfocca n«d"'i » to animiili, 
399; bibliografdiy, 317. 

Constituticm of Sovcndgns of Industry, 
306. 

Cook, B.C., Bri^ m Wisconsm n. 
NortkiBolem Xaitmiy, 348. 

Cook, H. C, minols railroad oomndt- 
!, 145 tote 3. 

Cook, W. W., Corporation Problem, 343. 

Cook Coun^ Alliance No. i, 305. 

Cooper, T. V., American Pelitia, 330. 

CoJH>eration, beginnbg of, in Grange, 
46, 51, 53; advantage of secrecy, 6a; 
needed by farmen, 138; buslneas 
Bgendes, 339-359, 376; Rodtdsle 
plan, 359, 361-367, '7Si 3^i stxtres, 
360-367, ^76, 307; manufacturing, 
367-170, 374; banking, 370; insurance 
371-173; difficulties, 374-377; ad- 
vantages, 377; Farmers' Alliance, 
303; si gnifi ca n ce, 310; bibliogr^ihy, 
316, 349-351. See eito under tepa- 

CoOperatiM Neuit (New Orieans), 335. 
Corbett, W. W., editor Prairie Fanner, 

48; letter on railroads, 53. 
Com, burned for fud, 14; statistics 
(1866-80), 38-34. 5« alw Cereal 
1 i»oductiui. 
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Corpofadms, Independents danuid 
state control, too. See alia Raifaoada. 

" Onporatioos and Monopolies," 346. 

CoRUption in politics, 36; denounced by 
Independent!, 100; efioits of Grange 
against, 106, im. 

Cotton, over-production, 6; area ex- 
tended by fertilizer, 18; statistics 
(1869-80), 38-34; attempts to re- 
strict producdon, 196; bibli(%n)Ay, 
331- 

CottcMi States Convention, recommends 
restriction of cotton production, 196. 

Coulter, J. L., Cenptralicit among Far- 
mers, 350. " OrganLcation among 
Farmers," 336. 

County granges, 65, 140. 

Courts, tte Granger cases and (kaoger 
lam. 

Craig, A. M., elected dilef-Jostice of 
nimois, 84, 85. 

Cramer, J. A., Palrotu' Pocia Com- 
panion, 336. 

Crtdtt UMlitr, 13, 36, iml 

Credit System, effect on southeni agri- 
culture, 6; in West, 18. 

Crop mortgages, in South, 6; In West, 
rS. 

Crop statistics, ooUectitMi by Grange, 44, 
46, SM-S96. 

CuUtan, Senator S. M., chairman trans- 
putation committee, 330. 

CuDom committee, report on transporta- 
tion, 330; Report, 343. 

Ctdlirator and Cotmlry Gemhmeit (Al- 
bany, N.Y.)>3S7- 

Currency, effect of detuedation on 
farmen, 30; attitude toward injlaHon : 
Independents, 81,9a, 94, 95, loi, 101; 
Greenbackers, 91, 309; Grange, 114; 
Knights of Labor, Fanners' Alliance, 
and Populists, 309. 

Curtis, B. R., consulted on Potter law, 
187. 

Dairy farming, in New YoA, Permsyl- 
vanla and (%io, 4; neglect in prairie 



Dakota, Increase In populatka, (5 
Grange statistics, 58 S., 59; tori- 
tonal grange organized, 63; dooadoni 
for grasshopper Wctimi, 183. 

OaiTow, J. W., Patrons ^ BnAvdrj 
33S. 

Dartmouth College dedskut, 11, 109. 

Davidson, Alexander, lUitims, 334. 

Davis, Governor (Mirm.),<fiscu39cs raS- 
road legislation, 163. 

Davis, Judge (Wis.), upbdds Potter 
law, iSS. 

Davis, C. W., The Parmtr, lie Iwakr 
and the Raiheey, 343. 

Davis, Judge David, dected senatcr 
from Illinois, 98; pditical deaoqititHi, 

Davis, W. J., PeKlkal C o n tt ni ia iu m 

Califan,ia,33S. 
Decatur (U.), Illinois State Fannm 

Association, 76, 95. 
Declaration of Independence, Farmns', 

86,87. 
Declaration of Purposes of the Faruoi' 

Alliance of Texas, 303. 
Dedaiatiim of Purposes of the Natiootl 

Grange, 64; conservative positka oo 

railroad question, 71; asserts noo- 

political character of order, 109; 

favon internal iiiq>roveniaits, iii; 

favors industrial education, 393; in- 
fluence oa Farmers' Alliance, 303. 
DedtcaUim of Grante BaUt, 3t&. 
Degne of the Golden Sheaf, r :o, 31I. 
Ddaware, Grange statistics, 58 ff., 54. 

66; Grange cooperative stores, 366; 

'>M«>g*»I*y. 333- 
DenuKTatic party, status in 1S65, So; 

relations with Irtdqiendent parties, 

90-98. 
DemonetiaatioD law, attitude o( Grange. 

ti4. 
Denman, J. H., Grange agent, 343. 
Department of agriculture, advocatal 

by Grange, 117; cstaUiahed 118, i»i 

bibliography, 331. 
Del Moines (la.), state hrmen' ceo- 

vention, S9; sUte grange tesgioa, it9- 
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On Uaima Liaitt, 314. 

Detridi, C. R., " Effects of the Gtmaget 

Acts," ti%, iifi, 343- 
Detnit CMich.), Gruige ■gents, 148. 
Dey, P. A., "Rsflrowl Legislatioii In 

Iawm,"349. 
DiltA of La»t amd Bmadrntm of Ihe 

National GroHie, 318. 
DilloD, Judge (la.), uidtotds Gnager 

taw, 174. 
Dinwjddk, Ok», otgaulsa gimnges, 51. 
Direct Trade VdImi, establbbed, 364; 

offidsl OTgtn, 331. 
Dtrigo Rural (Buigoi, Me.), sSg, 335. 
Distiibutiaa, Impcstaiice to faimen, 9; 

attitude of fanneia towsrd tliose 

engaged in, 16. Stt alio Conuntaaion 

men, Htddlemai, Railrodds. 
District granges, S5, 73, 340. 
Dixon, r. H., "lUOnad Contra! in 

Nelmaks," 349; Slate SaOroad Cm- 

Itol, 171 note a, 349. 
Dixofi, Hon. L. S., defends Pottet bw, 

188. 
Duron (HL), state grange leotganised. 

Doctors, join Grange, 71 note a. 
Documents, NNiotrapky: federal, 315; 

state, 316; agricuttural, 317, 311. 
Dodge, J. R., " Discontent of the ft- 

mer," 33«- 
" Doea Fanning in New Engtand Pay ? " 

333- 
Dotinelly, Ignatius, pulrfidier Anti- 

MtmotoUa, 3^6. 
Doney, Saiatw, Introduces MU on inter- 

sUte cnnmeioe, 3ii. 
Drew, F. M., " Pioent Fumcn' Uove- 

ment," 336. 
Drummond, Judge (Ws.), n^riiolds 

Potter law, 188. 
Dues paid to Naticnal Grange, 70. 
Dunbai, W. H., " State Regulatiaa of 

Prices and Rates," 343. 
Dunn, Finley, Amtrwm Patming and 

Pood, 33i> 
Dunn Coun^ (Wis.) Council, PaUcnt 

of Hudbandiy, ConMulioit, 35a. 
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Duuiii«, N. A., ed., Panmr^ AOiamea 

Bislory, 337. 
Dunning, W. A., JEaeaMtaidiM, PtUticat 

and Ecanemk, 331. 
Diurie, D. S., /owo, 334. 

Earie, W. H., oiganiMS SovKdgng ol 

Industry, 306. 
East, growth of Grange, 51, 56, 61; iff 

fluoice of Grange, 301. 
East develand (O.) grange estabUgbed, 

47- 
East Texas PalroH (Crockett), 318. 
EdsaU, J. K., " Grange Cases and the 

Police Power," 343. 
Education, fostered liy Grange, 34, a8(r- 

393; legislation favored ty Grange, 

103. 
Educational features of Grange, 185- 

ago; influence on arda in East, 61. 
Eger, Luke, otganiies grange, 51. 
Eighth Season National Grai^, 71, 113, 

116, 158, aSs, 399. 
Eleventh Sessioa Natjonal Grange, 114, 



t, J. R., ^flNrKwt Foniu, 33r, 
EUis, S. H., eaters Grange woA in OUo, 

54; " Eariy HbUoy of the Grange Id 

C»iio,''34o. 
Eknira (N.Y.) Patnas' Mutual Aid 

Society, 371. 
Elridi and CMnpai^ (N.Y.), Grange 

agenU, 350. 
Ely, R. T., Lobar MnemaU i» Amvka, 

33"- 
Emeridi, C. F., " Analysis <rf the Agri- 
cultural Discontent," 331. 
Emery, H. D., atten^tts to otablidi 

grange in Chicago, 45. 
Emigntica, to West, 5. Ste alto Imml- 

Ki^lsh Cooperative Union, asks co Cpet a - 

tion ol Grange, as9- 
Eufene City Guard (Ore.), 318. 
Eureka Grange, cstaUtahed at Nunda 

(HI.), 47. 

BMOHnilU XeAm (Ws.), on PMler taw^ 
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EvmiU, W. H., oanmltcd od Fatter law, 

187. 
^vaHt,J.A.,AmtniMS<KulynfBqmily, 

337; Tkird PotBir, 33J. 

voMdPatnn (Waco, Tcz.), 398. 



FkctotJea, Gnnge, 967-970. 

Failot, A. , organiies grange, 46. 

FaJn, CDcouraged by Giange, igj, 194. 

Far Wett, agricultnral conditkci, 8. Stt 
alto Padfic omm, West. 

Faribault (Minn.), state grange kmIoo, 
i63 note 2. 

Faiby, inaitcr of Manhattan Grange, 
»S7- 

Fatlcy and Companjr, Gnnge agentt, 
aj7. 

" Farm Change In Politlo," 346. 

Farm landi, inoease (1860-80), 15, 36. 

Fann values, dqtredatkni in Eaat, 4. 

"Fannertaa ' Mediaeval BarDn,' " 346. 

Paimers, relative status, 3; discontent, 
3> Si 71 effect of credit system on, 6; 
inatia, 8; oeed dieap tnuportatiiui, 
9; purchase railroad stock, lO; antag- 
onism to railroads, 11; attitude to- 
ward railroad rales, 14; phyuocratic 
theories, 16; and middlemai), ifr-i8; 
[gnotance o( market OHidltiona, 17; 
conqdaints against manufacturers, 18; 
indebtedness, 19; and current de- 
predation, so; and tariff, at; and 
tazatioQ, 11-34; political influence 
before Qvil War, 34; and pcriitics, 
34-36; pditical inteiesti not coosid- 
Ctcd, 35; imall percentage in office, 
35; todal and intellectual condidona, 
37; isolation, 37; lack of infonnation, 
38; lack of organization, 3S, 41; or- 
ganize dubs and granges, 44-79, 81; 
dependence on railroads, 64; objec- 
tions to Grange, 74; organize political 
parties, 84-88; indebtednesa, 104; 
interest in politics aroused by Granger 
movement, loS; interest in monetary 
questions, 114; demand enforcement 
4^ Illinois Granger laws, 144; su[^>ort 
niincis railroad commission, 15; 



fluence on TiTiiwJa raflroad legislatioB, 
158; attitude toward lailroad regula- 
tion in South, M3; desire coBperatimi 
with manufacturers, 138; organise 
insurance oompaniesi 971; bmefited 
by cooperation, 977; life braadoKd 
by Grange, 979-981; later ocgamia- 
tions, 3oi~306; join Knight* of Labor, 
308. S»e also Agriculture, Grange. 

Parmen' AitocaU, title of minoU and 
Kantt* p^NM, 31a, 313, 3*4- 

" Farmen aitd tbe Supreme Caurt," 346. 

Faimen' and L«boRn' Uidoa of 
America, 304. 

Fanners' Alliance, 301-305, 309, 31a; 
bibUograpty, 394, »3*-J39. 

Parmtrf Blade (NA.), 316. 

Farmtn' Qufas, Califonia, 39; early 
otganizaticHU, 73; rapid spread, 74; 
onkw in Dlinois, 74-77; Kausaa, 77; 
connection with Independent parties, 
81, 86, 88; influence legiilatioa, 109; 
confused with grmogea, 109; bunneis 
co^^ieration, 138; bibliograi^y, 33S. 
Stt aU» Grange, NatiMial Famos' 
Alliance, Northwestern Farmen' Al- 
liance, and variou* (Ute farmen' 
asaodations. 

" ' Farmers' Clubs' and the Raibawb," 
34S- 

Faimers' ConventioBS, 74-79, r46. Sti 
alto Producers' Coovcntiom. 

Fanners' Cooperative Assodatioo of 
Kan»aa,77. 

Farmers' Cooperative Unimi of San Josi 
(Calif.), 964. 

Faimera' Dedaratioa of Independence. 
86,87. 

Farmers' Exchange of Grinnell (la.), 963- 

Faimen' Fourth of July, 981. 

Farmeri' Prientt (Mechanicsburg, Pa.), 
318. 

" Farmen' Future," 343. 

" Farmers' Grievance," 331. 

Formert' Home Journal (Ky.), 334. 

Farmers' Jovmal (Carthage, N. Y.), 3)T< 

Farmers' Loan and Thist Company, 
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Fuinen' Uutual Beotfit AncKittim), 
Faimen' puty, jca Independoit ptity 

Fannoi' UiuMi (Calif.), 349. 

Formal OmoH (Lawrauxvllle, III0,333< 

Fannen' Unjon (La.), 304. 

Pamtr't UnMH (UinnMpoUt), tdver- 
tines &miige, 46; Ubliogr^diy, 316. 

Forma'* Vmdicaler (Jackson, MIm.), 
3*6. 

Pamun' Vbidiealor and CotperaUte 
Item (NcwOibans, L*.)t3i5* 

Parmert' War: lOUr from Aa Wnkrm 
Stales, 3^ 

Feast of PontMU, Change festival, aSo. 

FcnUm, H. T., Amtriean PriUUt, 331X 

FcTtilisen, extend aiea of cottim produc- 
tion, 38. Grange purduaei, 148, 151. 

"Few Wofds to KaOnad Uonliita," 
345> 

FIdd, Justice, dissenting opinim In 
Granger cases, 106, 109, iii. 

Fink, Albert, Cm of BaUroad TroHi- 
PoriaUoH, H3, 

Fii« Imurance, Gnwge, 273. 

First annual seanon Natimal Grange, 
47. »4i. 

Fite, E. D., Sodai and InduOrial Condi- 
litmi ja Ikt North durm[ Ike CMl War, 
331. 

Flagg, W. C, president Dlinais Sute 
Farmers' Asaodation, 75; opposes 
currency inflation, 95; states object of 
Northwesters Fsimen' Convention, 
aao; ^ipcBis before Windom Com- 
mittee, MI. 

Fleming, W. L., Chii War and Recm- 
slmctioH in Alabama, 335. 

Florida, Grange statistics, 58 S., 59; 
state grange organised, 63; Grange 
agency, 153; biUiogc^iliy, 311. 

Florida Agricullurist (De Land), 311. 

Florida Palron, 313, 

Flower, F. A., " Co<^>eration in the 
United States and Cooperation in 
Wsconsin," 35a; Lift of U. H. Car- 
tmtltr.i^ 



F(dwefl,W.W.,, 

Fond du Lac Comity (ITis.) Ptmioak 

Grange, 311. 
FfMdgn p^tulatton. In Wert (iSSo), 17. 
Foster, F. J., " Grange and CoOpentiTe 

Enteipiites in New En^aod," 35a. 
"Foundew" trf Grange, 41-44; lose 

Interest, 45; meet a* National Grange, 

47; attend tixtb sesaian National 

Grange, s7. 
Fox River (Wb.), Grange advocatea 



Fredonia (N. Y.), 47. 

Frontier, advance of (i86o-«>), 34. 

FuHer, £. N., editor PeafUi't Paftr, 393, 

Garden Oty Grange, CUofo, 4S> 48. 
Gamer, J. W., JEmnufriK^um In Mitsit' 

**PP*, 33S- 
Garretson, " Sister," addiosei Nattooal 

Grange, 399. 
Garretson, N. W., organises granges, (ia. 
Gear, Governor (la.), on effects of 

Granger law, 331 note 4. 
Geealin, A. W., ed., ExpotUioit ^ lie 

Grange, 337. 
" General Regulation Act," 346. 
George, MQhxi, starts Northwestern 

Fannen' Alliance, 305. 
Georgetown (D. C), uxth session Na- 
tional Grange, 57. 
GeorgiB, railroad regulation, aoa, 103; 

biUiogiaphy, 31a. 
Georgia Patrons of Husbandry, eariy 

coire^iondeDce, 50; fint granges, 36; 

statistics, sSB.; growth, 59; state 

grange organized, 63; decline, 69; 

business agende*, 353; cooperative 

stores, 364. 
(Sadden, Wadiington, " Embattled 

Fanners," 337. 
" Good and Bad Grangers," 34S. 
Goodwin, T. S., The Grantt, 337. 
Gordon, J. H., Illinois Eaiiviay Lepda- 

(Am, 347. 
Gracchus AmericanuB (pseud.), Tim 

Grange, 337. 
Graham liquor law (Wis.), 9*- 
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Grain, jm Ccnal pcadactioa. 

Gnin ucks, eSocta to Mcnie ndnced 
prices, to. 

Ct^a trade, macraimly In Cililbnilft, 8; 
Kgulatkuin nUniNi, ijc^ 134. Sm 
«Jm WardiouK RgulatioiL 

Gnnd State Alliance oC Tou, 303. 

Gnnge(Ocd0(rfP«tnioiotHutlMndiy), 
inception, 40; degrees, 43; methods 
of organization, 48; growth, 49-63; 
fjmnfis] advantages made t^twuiiBitT 
51; national diaracter, 57; contrcd 
puata to fanners, 57; taUe of ttatis- 
tics, 58ff.; dJgiUBty, 58, 61; negroca 
exduded, 59, 74 notei; itaapa Illut- 
trating status, of^Ksite 61, 65, 67, 69; 
plMfonn, 63-65; constitution leriaed, 
6$; culmination, 66; great cnter- 
piisea, 67-69; dedine, 67, 69, laj, 
»6, 330, 344, ato, 361; causes at 
decline, 70^73; present membenUp, 
70; fcaturea objected to, 74; liflhiawf 
OIK railroad i^ulatlod, 96 notes, 
144, 15S, 160, i6a note t, 168-170, 175, 
181, 186, 190, 19^-304, 118, 333-330; 
state lepslatioo, 103-108; natjoeial 
lepilatlon, 108-111; other agricul- 
tural oiganiiations, 301, 303; labor 
ocganizationi, 306, 307 — noo'^ialitltnl 
character, 83, to8; oMMs tmfori: 
public education, 103, 191; financial 
qiMatiaos,io4-io6,ti4'->i7; cmiency 
"f^"", 114; tariff, Its; tobacco 
lax, 116; agricultural colleges, 191- 
393 — adtocales: political lefarm, 106, 
iio; leducticMi of tranq>oitatiaa rates, 
hi; canals, tii; fnoeaaed nUioad 
facilitie*, 113; defMrtmcnt of agrioil- 
ture, 117; patent reforms, )i8-iio-^ 
methods of influencing CooKresa, no; 
cooperative cnteiprises, 338-378; local 
business sgendea, 939-341, >M> 344, 
348; stateagencics, 341-155; national 
cooperative sdiemea, 356-139; coOp- 
fndve stores, 359-167; manufactur- 
ing, 169-171; banking, 171; insur- 
ance, 373; failure ol coOpeiatioo, 374- 
377; ori^nal puipcoes, 379; fittm: 



social life, 380; lending, 387: npk^ 
tuiml fairs, 393; immigratioii, 897— 
podtioa ef inxnen in, sSi; ranova 
sectional prejudices, 381-183; rditi 
work, 383-385; artMtratiafi of disputes, 
185; character of local mer ti n ff , 
iSj, 386 note i; new^Mpen, i8ft-ago, 
331-339; schoob, 191; cmp stntistia, 
394-196; attenq)ts to limit cotton 
crop, 196; interest in t emp er a nce, 397; 
lessons of ritual, 399; hdps bnU 
Washington monument, 399; cokmxx^ 
meat at Cent^mial eqwaitiGa, 300; 
later career, 301; tnbtiognphy, 317- 
341. Ste aim National Giw^e, ud 
nnde> separate states. 

&amtt (Tern Haute, Ind.}, 334. 

Gnmtt AdtoMce (Red Wing, Uinn.), 316. 

" Grange and the Potter Imw," 349. 

Grmi* BNildte (Cindnnati, O.), 317. 

GroHtt Buttttm (Wellborn, Fla.), 333. 

GroMf* Cerrapamdnt mJ Dry-Gmi$ 
Seporttr (SL Louis, Mo.), 336. 

Gmtft Jowml (Humboldt, Itam.), 31& 

Grasjt Uomter (Mo.), 336. 

Grange Oulboi (EnosviUe, Ttna.), 338. 

GroKgi Safari (Louisville, Ky.), apo, 315. 

Gramie Rtporter (Tyler, Tex.), 338. 

Grangi Rttiew (Salon, Nrti.), 336. 

GrMfs Stamdard (Detroit, Mich.), 335. 

CroHtt Vitiltr (SdKxdcraft, Uidi.), 389. 

Graagi Vitil«r ani Panurt^ MmlMj 
tfafonru (^^ringfidd, O.), 337. 

Gramger (BtownviHe, Nd>.), 336. 

Grangtr (St. Anne, HL), 333. 

Giangef cases In United States Su pwne 
Court, 143, 153, 161, 306-314; peep- 
oaitiona establiihed, an; efiect d 
decisions, 137. 

" Granger OJlapse," 34& 

" Granger Decisions," 346. 

Granger laws, refcned to, 83, 85, 96, 99, 
100, 113; minois, 133-158; MimK- 
Bota, 159-166; ^awM^ 166-179; Wit- 
cooaio, 179-194; Uimoori, 194-196, 
gentcal principles, 304; tested in S«- 
pceaie Court, 306-314; effect on latts, 
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«3i; cfiect on niliDftdt, ija-s^; per- 

muient results, 337. 5naJM Railroad 

i^ulatkm. 
" Granger Hetbod of Rdonn," 346. 
" Granger Tleoiy applied to the Gnn- 

gen,"346. 
" ' Graogen ' and the Judges," 345. 
Grangoi' Bank of Califiviiia, 371. 
Grangers' Businas Aawdatkni ol Cali- 

ftxnia, 351, 
Grangen' Cooperative AModaticm of 

Soutbem CaHlbniia, xfif. 
Gfangeia' Life and Health Insiuance 

CoDqwny of the United States, 373 

note 9. 
Grangers' Hottgage Bank, proposed, 

GtangiTS, or Palmu rf Husbam^; liar 
Uxtboci, 33J. 

Granteri' Priets Current (N. V.), 317, 

Grangen' Unku of Stocfctcm (Calif.), 
a64. 

" Grangers ■g«i«*** th^ RaHroada," 349. 

" Granges and Farmeis' Qtdia in 
*"»(*," 337. 

&ant. President, on political oooditions 
in West, St note i; advises invesdgv 
tim <rf ttanqxKtaUoo queslka, 316. 

Gt«y, Jnstke, iqibolds Granger dediion, 
ai3. 

GreathouM, C. H., Bislerieal Sktich ef 
Ike Defartmeta of Agrieullvre, 331. 

Greenback pai^, reUtion <d Indepen- 
dent parties, to St, 90, 95, gS, loi, 
30S; otgaiii2«ti(n,98note3, toi; re- 
Istioa of Grange to, 114; aignifiranrr, 
310; nempapen nq>pott, 3*2, 3*3, 
3*4- 

Giiimell (la.), Farmers' Exdwage, 16]. 

Gtosfa, Rev. A.B., " founder " of Grange, 
4a; ileitlor in lie Crantes akd Boma 
of Patront of Hiabandry, 337. 

GroavcDor, W. M., " Communist and 
the Railway," 343; " Bailioada and 
the Farms," 344. 

Gue, B. F., Iowa, 334. 

Gostin, U. E., ExfoM tf lie GroNcan, 
337- 



Hadley, A. T., SaOroad Tmntporuaion, 

134 note 1, 344; " Railway in its Busi- 

nesB RdatioQS," 344. 
Hagcr, J. S., elected United SUtet sena- 

toc fnHn California, 93; political de- 

salption, 100, note t. 
HBine^ H. S., SaOvads <Md tin Stale, 

344. 
Hall, Carrie, suggests admbaian of 

women to Grange, 4<; aausis In ot^ 

ganiang granges, 471 Sonft for tiu 

Grtutie, aSo note a, 337. 
Hall, Z. N., whoksalea groceries to 

granges, 3415. 
HiiniTinnd, D. 5., THiiwa railroad ooo^ 

misdoner, 136; criticized by Prairie 

Parmer, 137, 
Hammond, M. B., CaUon Ininaij, 331; 

" Southern Faimec and the Cottoo 

QuestJcm," 331. 
Hancy, L. H., Conprmcndl Biitory ej 

Roiluays, 3*4. 
Hamoo, Burton, Unfair Saibeaj Agila- 

"^344- 
Harian, Illinoia legislator, Introduoes 

bill to ffh^ifth taHroad commission, 

'39- 
Hairisburg (Pa.), diqxnsalioa Issued foe 
"<ge,4S- 

, A. B., " Disposition of our Public 
ads," 331. 
ffofMrfffwM (Mt. Washington, a),3a7. 
Harvey, elected United States senator 

frmn gmwfi, 93; 



Hatsler, C. W., Jtailroad Binp, 344. 
Hatch, Rufus, artidea oa railroads d> 

culated by Grange, 33- 
Bayes-'Uldai cimtest for piesidaicy, 

influence of Dlinois Indqxndents CO, 

98 note 4. 
Hendrick, Fraidc, Saitway Cankal by 

Co m miisiens, 344. 
Henry (HI.), grange established, 47. 
Hepburn Committee (N.Y.), JVstsiJ 

ingi, aoo, 344. 
HIbbard, B. H., Bi^ory ^ ApiaJHrt i» 

Datie eamnty, Wi*eoimm, 334. 
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Hm, W. H., Ohio Gnnge ■gent, 348; 

Cmtfiiailud Price List, 350. 
Bitlerieol Paper, sietrinf Iht aims 

olgecU pf tkt order 0/ £m|ibf of Labor, 

337- 
Bittary, DaaipUon and Sttoimctt of 

Darlimpom Cotmty, SoiOk CanJima, 

Hittory ofihe GnMja h> Ouiada, 341. 

Hittdl, T. H., CaUfomia, 335. 

Hoar, W. M., cooaulted on Potter kw, 

187. 
Homt and Farm (LoukviDe), 315. 
Homestcnd La.w, 36. 
Honey Creek (Ind.), grange cttablbbed, 

47- 
Bootitr Patron and Lady GroKgr (lo- 

rimniipolli), 3»4. 
Hopkins, Judge (Wis.), uplralds Potter 

law, 1S8. 
Howe, J. H., Slalement m BOaff of the 

NortloKiltm Railroad, 34S. 
Howland, Mane, " I^tioBf of Huiban- 

<by." 337. 

Hoyt, J. W., Wwoniin nflnad 00m- 

miMioiMr, 1B6. 
Hucbon, J. F., RaUways attd Hit SefMie, 

344. 
Hudaon, J. K., editor Koiuat Farmer, 

314; Patron^ Bandboeh, 337. 
Huntington (Ind.), GnngE atore, afij. 
iTwfcMtfaMM (Elmin, N. Y.), 317- 



Idabo, Gnnge statluks, j8 S.; 
tioD of granges, 66. 

miiioii, public aid to laitraada, at note 
3; occupatioDiof ]cgi*laton,35; an- 
t»flntii»tii to railroads, 48, 33; agricul- 
tural discwtent, 74; (armen^ duba, 
74-76; extent of agricultural organi- 
sation, 76; political situatioa (1863), 
80; Ind^xndent party movement, 81, 
S4-89; State Fatmers' Cfmvcotion, 
83, 146; judicial decUoaa (1S73}, 84; 
county decticais (1873), 85-89; Inde- 
pendent Reform party oisanixed in, 
94; general dection (1874), 95; Legis- 
lative Faaaen' Qub, 131; legidatuie 



918,123; bibliogra{dq',3i7,3i9,3M, 
3>4>333>340>347.3Si- 

IHinds Central railroad, suits agatfttf, in 
niincis, 140, 150, 151; accq>ts bvwa 
raHreadlaw, 176. 

lUineit Gra*ter (Macomb), 313. 

IQinoia Patrons of Husbandry, »**— t* 
to establish grange at Chiaffo, 45; 
eariy granges, 47, 49; growth, 51, 54, 
59; statistics, 58 fi.; lelatioBS with 
State Farmen' Asaodatkn, 75, 76; 
dedine,77; oppose increase of judkiaJ 
aalaiies, 106; bustoeaa agmdea, 344- 
1471 CoCperative stores, 963 notes; 
manufacturing, 969. Sit alto UiDais 
State Grange. 

Illinois railroad and wardtouse legd*- 
tion, coostJtutin) (1870), ta5-i3i; 
passenger act (1S71), 131; act ttgor 
lating freight rates (1871), 133; act 
regulating warehouses, 134; act ea- 
tablishing tailnad commisdMi, 135; 
difficulties of cufqrcement, 136-138, 
140-143; proposed IqisUtioa (1871), 
138-140; ommisnini sues con^Mnka, 
140-143; frei^t act (1S71) ima»- 
stitutionsl, T4s; warehouse law vp- 
held, 143; Influence at Uiwat' aqpn- 
izations; 143-145, 146, 138; proposed 
laws (1S73), 143; Granger law (1873}, 
147-140; litigatltmova'GrangaLaw, 
i49-'i3j; inhuifwaiMi preparea schcit 
nle of rates, 15^ attcoqtt to repeal 
Ik^t 153-158; aifaitratkin of disputn, 
153; farmen support law, 155; at- 
tacks on conunission, 156; proposed 
legislalica (1874), 136; influoKS «o 
other states, 161, 194, 198-401; cases 
In United States Siqireme Court, 007- 
S09, 111-314; Influence 00 agitation 
for fedcnJ law, 316, 315. 

ininols Sute Fannen' Asaodatioa, ct- 
gamied, 75, t44; rapid growth, 76; 
friction with Grange, 76; pditkil 
activity, S3-84; resoiutioiia on nil- 
road regulation, 83; pbtform, 94; 
cconectiaa with Cnaibat^ P^ty, 9S 
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Botes; ■dvocmte* cumncr eipui^oa, 
114; wi pporti nUDoii lailroad hw, 
155; oppcM* (edetal nlln»d Ic^dA- 
tk», 313; attempU ooOpention, 145; 
officen ouUnh Indrnkial Age, 388. 

THtJintf Stkte Gnnge, otgatiizatiail a.t- 
tempted, 48; TCOtKUiized, 54; (up- 
portg imOroad Uw, 155; urges federal 
regulfttioD of lailtokda, aio; establiibes 
mstBty,a4Si tttxfcmm we of tobacco, 
398. 

ImBigntloii, {ncresK (1861-83), 17; 
encounged by Grange, ^97. 

Independence dty, Vcnoont Grange 
celebntion, 56; proposed Grange 
OElebnboa at Centomul Eiporitkn, 
300. Ste clsa taaoen' Fourth ot 
July. 

tni*p*Kdmt, tide of BUDob papen, 331, 

iMd^ptniemt (N. Y.), raflroad artjdea by 
U«iai,53. 

Independent party movement, onneo- 
lioD with Grange, 7a, 81, 89, 91, 93, 
30S; effect on niinoli State Fannoi' 
Anociation, 76; caiuea, 80, 81; re- 
lAtiaaa wjth Grecnbadc party. Si, 95, 
98, loi; DemocrmlJc affiUatiou, 83, 
88, 89, 90; niiiKBi State Farmoi' 
Convention, 83; Judicial election* In 
llli»»(i873),84; critidNn, 85; plat- 
fcn»,86,90,94,ioo, tSi; enthuMim 
wodted up, S6-SS; local dectlMU in 
miuMi (1873), SS; state partlea or- 
ganiwd, 89, 94, 97! cam^igm, 89- 
98; dedine, 98; political Rsultf, loo; 
purpoaea, loo; cauiea of faOuie, loi; 
newipapeTi aupport, 3 » 3-314, 336,318. 

ImdcpmitiU S^trmw (Springfidd, Dl.}, 

3n- 

Indian Tenitocy, Grange itatbtlcs, 58 ff. 
Indiana, farmna oigaiilied, 78; political 

aituatioa (1S65}, So; Indqiendcnt 

party, 93; rsflroad Ictfilatiom, 3oi; 

Patroni of Indnatiy, 305; bibtiog- 

I^>hy,3i9>3i4.35i> 
Ittdiama Farmer (IndianapoUi), 334. 
ImHoM GroHf (Munde), 314. 



Indiana Patroni of Hiabandry, eaily 

KrangEs, 47, 49; growth, ji, 54, 59; 

«atiitics,5Sff.; density of graogea, 67; 

buiineM agency, 348; ooOpetatlvo 

stores, 363 note a; m anufa ct uring, 369. 

St* al» Indiana State Grange. 
Indiana State Farmers' Association, 78. 
Indiana State Grange, otganlKd, 54; 

opposes state aid to ctdleges, 104; 

<^>pases Canadian ledprodty, 115; 

demands railroad legiilatioii, soi; 

CstaUishei state agency, 14S. 
TtMtt»Ti»p.iKri (Ind.), grange established, 

47; convcndcoi of Independents, 93; 

Natiooal Agricultuial CoognM, 78, 

319, 3*o( Greenback convention, 98 



Indi«Hapelit Sim, 334. 

Induikial Aft, on WifooiMin railnad 

legiilatioa, 1S1 notei; established, 

aS8; bibliogn[4iy, 313, 339. 
Industrial education, advocated by 

Grange, 390-393. 
InduilruilPrm (Galena, HI.), 313. 
Insurance compania, denounced, 33; 

Grange cooperative, 371-373. 
Intcfflectual conditions among fsimefs, 

37. 
Intoest, hi^ rate in California, 60; 

Grange resolutions, 105. 
Internal Inqvovements, Grange advo- 

Internal revenue, and brmeis, aa; the 
Gnnge and the tobacco tax, 116. 

Interstate commerce, act (1887}, 131, 
133, 111, 33a; state control, 151, 151 
note 6, 308, ato, an, 313; need of 
federal le^slstion, 314; President 
Grant recoromenda Investigation, 316; 
WindoDi comniittee, 317, iJo-»3, 
agltatkn i<« federal regulation, 318^ 
110, 313, 3i6, 318-130; McCraiy Ull, 
31a, 334-336; Regan bill, 337-130. 
5m alto Raflrood rEguIation. 

Iowa, poUtical situation (i86s), 80; Anti- 
Uooopoly party, 89-91; legislature 
bvors federal raSroad regulation, aii; 
as; republicans favor fcdBnIrailraad 
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Rgulukn, aa6; NocdiiKstctD Fkr- 
mcn' AlUutce, jos; bibliaKnq>liy,3i(i, 
314. 3M. 344. 3SO- 

Jotwmd (Da Hoinca, la.), 49, 3H- 

Ibmi Patmtii of Hugbukdiy, eaiiy 
gnuiges, 46, 47, 49; growth, 50, 54; 
be^nninpof coOpention, 53; Uigcit 
number of gnngei (1873), 58; atattt- 
tks, 58 £F.; dedine, 67, 175, 177; con- 
DcctioQ with Anti-Maaofmly pu^, 
89,91; Influence on nilTOMllcgulMkai 
168-171, I7S1 

coOpcntive tXatet, 163, 363 
manufKturbig, 368, 369; 
fw local gnugn, a86. Set aho Iowa 
State Grange. 

Iowa raSroad regulatkn, attitude of 
Anti-Uonopoly party, 96, 169, 176, 
316; RepubHcaDt luteal Gnnger 
law, 99; cuty agitatfan, 166; ODon- 
nell bOI faib, 167; attitude <d Giange, 
16S-170, 17s; Gcangcc law (1874), 
170-17J; attitude <d lailioadi, 173, 
174, 176; litigation, 174; amend- 
ment (1876), 176; ranyaign against, 
177; commiarion law tubotituted for 
Gianger law, 178; later legiilatifMi, 
179; cate in United Statei SupRsw 
Court, 3IO. 

Iowa State Gtan; 
MM agent, S3i 
ing bank depoalta, 106; patent 
tefonns,Ti9; state nulroadlcgiiUtion, 
169; federal lailioad legiilatioii, >i8, 
333; aibitraticm of disputes, 385; 
immigratiaa, 397 — sesnon at Des 
Haines, 169; sticngtb, 17a; t^boldi 
railroad law, 175; manufacturci ma 
dunery, 144, a6S; receives donatloi 
for gnadiopper victims, 383. 

Itdand, W. M., " foundor " of Grange, 
41, 43; treasurer National Grange, 



Inigatko, California State Grange 

advocates, 107. 
Itasca (Minn.), bone of (X H. Kdley, 



icquea, ColsBd D. H., reccmiiirii 

Ckange depu^, 51; editor JEant 

CarwUmiOH, 33S. 
JaoKt, £. J., " Ablation for tbe F«denl 

Regulation of Railways," 344. 
Jay C«mly Gmtpr O'ortiaiid, IndJ, 

3*4- 
Je&erMO City (Uo.), fannen* otma- 

tioB,78L 
Johnaon, E. 'R.,AmtrkaM S nOm a f Trtm- 

•.344. 
JobnsoD County (Kana.), C o O iwalh t 

Asaodatiati, 343. 
Jv im m t tilt C r a w p r j , 336. 
Joitea, E. U.,<»Kanii«a grange, 54. 
Jotmui ^ Apicultm* mtU Fmmm 

(SLLoub,Uo.),336. 

Kansas, incieaw m populaliaa (iSfiv 
80), 35; farmers' assocjatkn, 77; 
poUtkaJ situatira (1865), So; Ivk- 
pendent par^, 93, 97; taibaid 
agitatioa, 196; Farmers' ABiaux, 
503; biblicgnfriiy, 319, 3*4, 334, 3Ji. 

JToMH Fanner (Top^), 314. 

JCmmi PofrM <m( fanam (Ohtte), 
3»4- 

Kansas Patrons of Husb«ndiy, eailjr 
corr e s pnndmce , 50; deputiei ap- 
pointed, 5t; gntwtfa, 58; statistia, 
j8S.; j*"^'"", 67; lack Intoest In 
raHnxKl proUan, 196; buanas 
agen<7, 349; ooflperative atans, 363, 
364; revival, 164; mamdKtmiiib 
369; insuramce, 171, 373. 

Kansas State &aiige, orpuned, 55; 
apptovcs state control of raiboads 



receivea donatioa for 
1, 183, 384. 



Kaaaon, Iowa k 

Keamey, Demiis, founds Worti iigiuMS 

party, 99. 
Kearneylte party (Calif.), 99; ttitlnTi " 

in constitutional cooventioo, 19K. 
Keep, Albert, president Nortbweatm 

railroBd, opposes Potter law, i8r 

if wwarM ^ Baiimty Ccm/mtia, uj. 
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Kdky, O. H., conceiva idc« irf Gnuige, 
40; toutheni tour, 41; leaeUry of 
Nfttioiul GmiKe, 4a; ituts oiganu- 
ing trip, 431 aUblisbe* granges oa 
my to Minncaotft, 45; ocgBnizea 
gnngcs in Minaegots, 46; gels order 
under way, 47-50; transfen Gnnge 
bemdquulen to Washington, 49; 
takei up anti-rocoopoly agit&tHai, 53; 
afganixd Uluu^ and Tnriian* state 
gianga, 54; Mganizea South Carolina 
and MJMMiyl State Granges, 55; 
oigBnixcs Vermont State Grange, 56; 
calla aixtli kshoii Natiooal Grange, 
57; le-elected aecretary National 
Giaoge, 58; defeadi Boston Grange, 
61; founds Degree of the Golden 
Sheai, 109; attitude on Grange 
ool^ieratioii, 339, 341, 343 note i, 
3561 reconunenda fraudulent commit 
sioD firm, 357; preservei Grange 
aKIC^Kndenoe, 317; death,4onote3; 
" Eady Struggles of the Grange," 
338; "Grange History; Personal 
RwniniiifWices," 338; Palroui of 
Btub<uidry, 40 note i, 317, 33S. 

Kentudcy, benefited by btc tobacco, 
116; railroad legislation, 304; bibliog- 

Kentucky Patrons of Husbandly, eariy 

coireqxntdence, jo; first grange, 51, 

56; sUtistks, 58 fF.; growth, 59; 

state grange organiied, 6y, business 

■Cencyi 353! manufacturing, 369. 
Keokuk (la.), meeting of MisaigaiM'i 

VaUejr granges, 113. 
Kerr, Congresoman, minori^ rqwirt on 

intetitatc c(»nmerce, 315 note 4. 
Kewanee (DL), fanons' convention, 

7S- 
Kirk, T. R, Mimaala, 334. 
Kiiights of Labor, organiied, 307; pJat- 

fonn, 308; bibliography, 337, 3S9- 
Eoemer, Gustav, QIiikus railroad com- 

miwioner, 136; charged with favoring 

raiboads, 137 note 1. 
Enpka, F. F., DU Verkekrsmitltl m den 

Vertimpm Staattm, 345. 
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Labor organiiaHoni. influence erf Gtanga 
movement, 306-30S; bibliography, 
317. 3>4, 33t. 335> 337. 339- 

La FoDette, R. U., Jlmfmiy XipO^Hom, 
345- 

Ljunar, Justice, tiphoMs Gran^r decj* 

Lamb, Brief m Wimmtvt st. Soilh- 

nettffn JEulMiy, 349. 
Lan^, D. C., Wisconsin nilroad om- 

Land, grants to railroads, 10, r66; availa- 
bility, 35; homestead law, 36; acreage 
devoted to stsples (iS66-Sa), aS-34; 
bibliography, 331, 331, 346- 

Langstrotb, C. S., Saitmy CaptnUen, 
34S- 

Lambee, Willian], comments 00 Iowa 
Granga law, r73; 335; Raihaay 
QueiliM,34s- 

" Last Railroad Grievance," 34£. 
Latest Device for Finng Rates of 
TranqxMtation," 345. 
Latest Reform Uovenxnt," 345. 

Lawrence, C. B., chief-justice niincis, 
declares railroad law unconstitutional, 
33, 143; candidate for re-election, 84; 
defeated, 8j, 144; attorney for rail- 
roMl,85note4, iftg; BrUfinWiieo*- 
lin vs. Norlkwaltm Raiheay, 34S. 

Lawrence, Jonathan, organizes Grange 
in Vermont, 51. 

LawRtKC ft Chicago aiui Northweateni 

Lawyers, in pdi tics, 35; jean Grange, 71. 
Lea, C. W., Tke Grmttfi Mottmaa «■ 

WitamttH, 34r. 
Leavitt, Samuel, Townddf daperaUm, 

350. 
"Legal fares," fanners' attempt to 

enforce, r44. 
Legislative Farmers' Qub (III.), organ- 

iied, 131; influence, 143, 145 itotes, 

■!«■ 
Le^slative Farmers' Qub (Mo.), 195. 
Leland, F. R., " Second Stage of Wia- 

cousin Railroad Legislation," 348. 
Uitral Sefomer (Morris, HI.), 313. 
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liberal RepuUkaa puty, 8i. 

"Lilt of Agricultural Sodedea ud 

Fwmen' Oubs," 338, 
little Rock (Aik.), Grange BgBicy, 154- 
latt Palrom (Spiiogfidd, O.), 328. 
Liveipool, Califonus srejn trade, 8. 
Livint Age and Crtutgt Outiock (Kncii^ 

vOie, Tenn.), 328. 
Livingstrai County (IIl.)i fumen' am- 

vcntlaii, 144 note 1. 
Lloyd, H. D., Wt(M apiiiisl Common- 

ntalih, 331. 
Lo* Angeles (Calif.), Graogen' Coopera- 
tive Amodatitm o( Southern Coli- 

fonu«, 364. 
Louisiaiu, rai]TO«d providona in con- 

Witution, tai; flood •uSerers, 183; 

Fannen' Union, 304; bibliognphy, 

319. 3»S- 
Louisiana Patnma of Hnibandry, first 

grangea, 56; statiatlcs, 589.; gniwtb, 

59; buaincaa agency, 154; achoola, 

391. 
Louisiana Slate Grange, Mganixed, 63; 

advocates MissiBsii^ levees, 110; 

establishes agency, 354; lecdves 

donstiDn (or flood victims, 383. 
LMoiiana Suffir Bout (New Iberia), 315. 
Luddingbm, H., elected Govetnor of 

Wisconsin, 193; recommenda npeal 

of Pottct kw, 193. 

McCabe, J. D., Gramge Mottmatt, 338. 
McConnick Reaper Cco^atiy, 333. 
McCniy, CongKsaman, {ntniducea in- 

teistate commctce bills, 115, 315; 

railroad attorney, 315 notes. 
McCrary bill in Congieaa, m, 115. 
McDowell, F. M., " founder " of Grange, 

43, High Priest of dxth degree, 43; 

loans mtHiey to Kelley, 45. 
Madiinery, agricultural, told to farmen 

by agents, iS; devdopment, 17; 

effect on production, 38; purdiased 

through Grange, 341-145. 350, 351, 

3S3> 35S> *S^i Grange manufacturea, 

>43i 157> iJ^ 367-369; bibtiogrqriiy, 

333. 



Mackay, Duncan, trosunt mimJ* 

State Faimcn' Association, 75- 
McLean, S. J., "State RegutUkn <i 

Railw«yi,"34s. 
McLean County (IIL), railroad suit, 141. 

J43, 145. '48- 
MeUa% CoiuUy Anli-MoiupMst <IIL), 

333, 333. 
McNutt, Iowa l^filatiH', on paaae* for 

I^islaton, 167 note 6. 
McPhenon, Edward, Bofdbo^ cf Peti- 

Ha, 331; PdiHeal Hiitory of StMt- 

tlruaian, 331. 
McVey, F. L., " Populist Morematt," 

333- 
Madison (Wis.), attenqit to estabBdi 

grange, 45; farmeca' conventioii, 78; I 

state grange seascm, 186. 
Mail order bouses, 378. I 

Maine, bibliography, 319, 335. 
M FortMr (Augusta), 335. 
Maine Patrons of Husbandry, ttadstics, 

586.; first granges, 63, 66; attitode 

on education, 104, 390; borfnas 

agency, 154; co(^)erative stores, 366; 

insurance, 373, 373. 
Manhattan Grange (N. Y.), diarta 

rev<died, 63, 357. 
Manufacturen and fannen, 18; poCli- 

cal iDflu«nix, 34. 
Manufacturing, Grange, ret Coflperatian. 
Maiket-gardening, In East, 61. 
Marsh Harvester Conq«ny, 369. 
Martin, E. W., Granit Motmaa, 338. 
Maryland, Grange sUtistio, 58 ff., S9\ 

Grange agmcy, 35a; faibliogtapltyi 

319. 335. 3SO. 35'- 
Maryland Pamur (Baltimore), 335. 
Masonry, influeocea Patrons of Ens- 

bandry, 41; master ri Maditoo lodgt 

loans money to Kdley, 45- 

>77> >99> 304; Republicans bvtf 
federal lallniad regulation, 314; Na- 
tional Farmers' League, 306; Sovh- 
eigns ol Industry, 306, 307; bfUiog- 
nvhy, 330, 335. 
UassachusetU Patrons of Buafaamby, 
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eariy cctreqwDdence, 50; kttenqA 
csuUlih gnagt at Boston, 53; atatis- 
tics, 58 S-i troublct of Boatoa Gnnge, 
6a; state gnnge oiguiized, 63; decline, 
70; busiiieiB agcndes, 154; coOpcn- 
tive ■t(H«s, 166. 

Itasiadhudtj Plou^mum (Bwtcm), 5a, 
3»S- 

HattooD, C. S., Witeoiuin, 334. 

May, C. S., Farmtrf' Mmmenl, 345- 

Maytiard, H. E., Patrota 0/ EuAaiidry 
M Wiacoiain, 341. 

"Hemorial to the Cotton States," 
mges limiUtiaii of cotton cn^, 196. 

Ues^jhii (Tenn.), Grange agency, 1J3. 

UerchaDta, credit lyvtem in South, t; 
idations with faimen, 16-18; in- 
Suence in politics, 34; qjpoaition to 
Giange in South, 55; J<Hn Gnnge, 71. 
Sn also Commivion men. Middle 

MeniH, Governor (la.), vigea laUnNul 
kgiilation, 167 note 3. 

Hoser, MphA, Tkt Grange, 338. 

UeycT, B. H., Railioay Ltgulalioit, 345. 

Heyer, H. R., Gmemment SetuttOiat <^ 
Raibmy Salts, 345. 

MIdugan, political situaticm (1865), 80; 
NaticHia] Refonn party, 94; nlboad 
legttlation, aoi; Patrons of Industry, 
305; biUiognphy, 310, 315, 341, 
3S'- 

Ukkitem Farmer and Stale Journal cf 
AtrktiUwe (Detroit), 335. 

Midii^n Patrona of Husbandry, attack 
patent swindles, 19, 119; eady 
pinges, 54; growth, 53, 59, 67; itati*- 
ticB, 58 B.; bucineaa agency, 148; 
cooperative stores, 163 note s; schods, 

Michigan State Giange, WKanized, 63; 
aitatata: uniform text-booki, 104; 
tariff <H) wool, liji railroad regula- 
tion, 133 — condemns iq>pn^iation 
fn Centennial E^xnitloa, 110; estab- 
lishes agency, 348. 

Middlemen, 9; lack of compeUtim, 17; 
eitartiaaa in California, 59; de- 
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nonnced by Grange, 64. See alu 
Commiawm men, Merdiants. 
Midiofid Farmer (SL Louis, Mo.)i 3>& 
Milwaukee (Wis.), p<ditical conventlona, 

89, 90; Giange agency, 249. 
ilOwoMkee Jommal of Commerce, on fail- 
Minnesota, increase in population (iSfio- 
So), as; pditical vtuation (1865), 8a; 
Anti-monc^y party, 89-91, 99; Ro- 
fwm party, 99; governor reounmends 
federal control of railToads, aiS; 
Fanneis' Alliance, 305; bibliogiaidiy, 
3«>, ^3S, 334, 349- 
Mt^mesolaMotitUy (SL Paul), 316. 
Uinneaota Patnma of Husbandry, eady 
granges, 46, 49; growth, 50, 54; Uatl»- 
tics, s8ff.; decline, 67, 163; oooneo- 
ticm with Anti-Monopoly party, 89; 
influence on niboad regulation, 160, 
165; business agocy, 14a, 143. Set 
oho Minnesota State Giange. 
Minnesota railroad legulatico, attitude 
of Anti-Monopoly party, 96, 163; 
eariy k^dation, 159; rate and com- 
missioner laws (1871)1, 160; attitude 
of railioad companies, i6o-i6a; litiga> 
tion, 161, S13; Grange agitaticHi, 161; 
Granger laws (1874)1 ^61; dlwatlifar- 
tion, 163; moderate law (1873), 164; 
lesults, 165; case in United States 
Supreme Court, 113. 
Minnesota State Giange, organised, 46; 
apptnntspurdiaaing agent, 46; annual 
aeaslim (1871), 50; diculatea anti- 
tttcnopdy letter, 53; annual aesaifm 
(1873), 161 note a; favMs Giange 
cooperation, 341; bu^nesa agency, 
a4»; receives dcmatimis from NatioDal 
Grange, 383, 384. 
Mirror aitd Farmer (Maitcfantef. N. B.), 

MinisuppI, Grange statistics, 51, 55, 
38 ff., 59; Grange agency, 353; Mb- 
liograpby, 310, 336, 335 See alio 
MiaiisiiKii State Grange. 

MissJaaJro* River, levees, lao; Grange 
advocates InqxoveiiKOt, 11 a. 
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107. 
[ Valley, ofiiiculttml condt- 
tion, 7. 

Uinouri, Uanta' cooveatioD, 78; poUti- 
al lituatum (iS6j), 8a; Iiidqxsdent 
pu^, 97; nilTOftd legulatioti, 194- 
196; Legnlative Fumcn' Qub, 195; 
governor raoommcnda fedenJ ooatrol 
of nilTaads, ai8; Inbliogiiidiy, 310, 
3>6.349.35i- 

Uittomi Farmer (Boooville), 336. 

iiUsovriGrtMier (Mamo), 336. 

Mimouri Paticini of Husbuuby, fint 
Snngo, 49; deputies at^MlDted, 
■Utistici, 58ff., 67; growth, 59; gnngEa 
f(v Degroes propcaed, 74 note i; buai- 
oeas agenqr, 3491 coOptntive ■toro, 
365; tnanufacturing, 169. 

Uiaaouri State Grange, tempoimty 
orgaoixation, 49; organixed, 63; ad- 
vocfttca nilroad ngulation, 19J; e^ 
t»Hi«h*f agency, 349; recdvea dona' 
tiona toe giBMhopper victims, 384. 

UJtdidl, AknuMkt, pnsideiit St. Paul 
lailraad, oppgees Potter Ia,w, 187, 189; 
Uemtrial of Saiiwoy C«mpam*i, 348. 

Mobile (Ala.), 173 note 9. 

UobiU County (Ak.) time patsende 
Beimatk filr itH ieutteim Parmv, 
319- 

HonopoUei, Califbmia commissloa mm, 
8; attju^ed by farmen, 18; Gnuige 
dentmcjatiaa, 53, 64; tnnapiwtstion 
on Pacific coast, 60; opposed by 
Independents, 100; bibliogiaphy, 330, 
331. See alto Indi^wndent iparty 



Montgomery Ward and Company, 
vlvdesala supplies to granges, 146. 

Montana, Grange itatistics, j8 ff., 63, 
66; bibliography, 330, 316. 

MonMy Taik (St. Louis, Mo.), Z^ 

Moody, W. G., Land and Later «m He 
UniUd States, 333. 

Hoore, S. H., suit against nUnois Cen- 
tral, 140. 



ifMM'j Smal Ntm Ttriw (KodMater), 

337. 
Morgan, J. T., " Danga of tlK Farmea' 

Alliucc," 338. 
Morgan, R. P., Jr., miiMis railiQad 

oommissioner, 136; aitidxn Mao~ 

dates, 137 note i, 14a note 3. 
Morgan, W. S., Hiitory efihe Wkett mmd 

AUiimee, 33i. 
McHgan's Sons, California Grange acoMB, 

asoi 353. 
Mondl, J. a., pi^, CroMi^ Priami. 

3S0- 
Mortgagea, given by bnnen foe nil- 

load stock, 10; burden, 19; foredoMd 

in South to cbetk Grange, 55. 
Moses, John, IlUiteU, 334. 
Mass, A. S., assists in aUMJihiiig Si*>>CC 

atFiDdoiiia(N.Y.),49. 
Muir, Willism, Grange organiser, 4Q. 
Uunn and Soott, Chicago waiehoaae 

firm, 143. 
Munn V. Qliikofs, 143, 143 notes, 153, 

Museum, attempted by Grange, 394. 

Ni^Mi aty (Calif.), state pange 

organiied, 60. 
Nashville (Tenn.), farms*' oaoTtntka, 

78; National Agricultural AModft- 

tjon organiied, 78. 
Nation (N. V.), on Grangs laws, 190, 

133 notes; advises against mflrioad 

investments, 336;' bibliograpliy, 3*7, 

33h 345. 347. 348. 
National Agricultural Asaodatiaa, 78. 
National Agricultunl Congress, ot- 

gaiux«d, 78; considcn tnnqxxtaliaa 

questitm, 119, 330. 
NaliotuU AgricuUmist tmd WmVmf 

FafmerQI.Y.),3aj. 
National Branch Degree of the Goldca 

Sheaf, no. 
National Cheap Ttaa^fxvtation Aso- 

dation, organised, 318; advocates 

bureau of conuneroe, 334; bibliac- 

»phy. 34»- 
National Cokwed Farmers' AfBaooe, 304. 
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coutitatkia, 306. 

NatioHol Crop Seporkr, 3*8. 

ilatiomal Parmtr and BorUcidlmt SefiJ- 

■ to- (Phibuldphla), 318. 

NstionA] F»nnen' Alliance (Mntben)), 
orgfmzeA, 304; platform, 308, 309; 
oonnection with Poputbts, 309. 

Natiooal Fatmen' League, 306. 

Nadonal Farmcn' Huseum, 99i> 

National Graoge, (uiflttaf Kitiont: eariy 
(1869, 1870), 47, 109 note a, 141, 317; 
ainh (1873), ST, as6; aeventh (1874), 
63-65,68,109,110,395; ei^th(Feb., 
187s), 68, 71. "3. "6. 358. rta, !i99; 
ninth p4ov., 1S75), lis, 3S1, tenth 
(1876), no, 116, 117, 191, a6o; 
eleventh (1877), 114, 116, i>i; 
twelfth (1878), 116, I3T — estate 
Habcd, 4'; coutitutian, 4a, 57, 65, 
S85, 399, 317; " founder! " lose 
Intemt, 45; Investigatci Boeton and 
New York granges, 63; Dedantion 
of Purposes, 63HSs, J09, iia, 303; 
membenhip, 65, 65 note3; dues, 65, 
70, 384; aalario, 67; financial re- 
aouTces 67, 69; refonn demanded, 
68; loans and donatiims, 68, 15S, 383; 
abolition advocated, ja; aJtotalei: 
coiapulaory educatkn, 104; Increase 
o( tran^wrtatioD fadUtJes, 11 a; fed- 
eral aid for failioads, 113; repeal of 
dcmcHietltatiMi law, 114; reduction 
of tobacco tax, it6; department of 
agriculture, 117; patent refotms, 1191 
federal raihoad regulatiioi, 314> i^^, 
338, 119; agricultural education, 990, 
39a — denounces inna ocdets, no; 
lack of unity, 117; cotaUtn: income 
tu, 117; tianqrartatiaa question, 
318,114; wDm=n'idresBrefonn,3!)9 
imdorsa; Kothdale plan of cooperation, 
359; [ximaty granges, 391; reatric' 
tlon of cotton crop, 196; temperaDce, 
398; Washingtim MoDument asso- 
datkn, 399; Patrons' Centennial 
Encampment aModation, 300 
tude toward coBperatko, 3411 35(>-36o; 
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purdiasn patents, 369; pul^ahea 
SMtg-book, 3S0 note 3 ; allays sectional 
Uttemeaa, 383; aids distressed Patrons, 
383; officen lecture, >86; officen 
suggest progiami for local granges, 
386; ofgan, 990, 315; establishea 
farmers' museum, 194; cn^ reports, 
394, 395; teadtes kindness to animals, 
399; lesaonj of ritual, 399; blbliog- 
rM>y.3'7.3i"5. 

JfaHonalGraiipr (St. Louis, Ho.) , 316. 

Nafianal Granter and Farmtr^ AdvocaU 
(Lannng, Hidi.), 3'5, 336. 

National Greenback patty, jm Green< 
ck party. 

National Record (DansviUe, N. Y.), 337. 

National Reform party (Mich.), 94. 

National Wheel, agricultural order, 304. 

Neal Rug^ case (TU.), 153. - 

Nebraika, increase In populatlcn (18A0- 
80), 15; pdltical situation (1865), 
80; railroad regulatiim, 196; Farmers' 
Alliance, 305; biUiogra{4iy, 330, 336, 
33S,349.3S>- 

Ntbratha Patron, 336. 

Nebraska Patrons ot KmbmAy, dqm- 
ties appcjnted, 51; first granges, 54; 
growth, 58; sutistlcs, 58 ff., 67; de- 
dine, 67, 73, 368; bustneaa agency, 
»49. 

Nebraska State Grange, oiganlKd, 55; 
disbaitded, 73; advocates debtor legis- 
lation, 106; establiahea agoicy, 349; 
manufactures headers, 16S; recdvea 
donation tor grasshopper victims, 383, 
384. 

Negroes, effect of emancipation on agri- 
culture, $i eiduded from Grange, 59, 
74 note i; separate organiiation jho- 
posed, 74 note i; Colored Farmers' 
Alliance, 304. 

Ndll, E. D., if nmeiDfa, 334. 

Nevada Patrons of Husbandry, statlstia, 
58S.,66. 

New En^and, agriculttiral condition, 
4; granges advocate department of 
agriculture, 118; railroad commisdooa, 
199; Sovetdgoi of Industry, 307. 
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Nat £H|faMt Fanur (Boatna), 315. 

Nat EH^Md Bomaltai (Sprfi«fidd. 
Ma».), 325. 

New Kn g ho d er (^laid,), "Fumen' 
GifcvwiM " 331. 

Nt» Era (Woodttock, HL), 333. 

Nt» En ami Gramei Imdtx (Owcwo, 
MidL), 335. 

New HanqahlR, nflraad le^dUko, 
200; bibUognphy, 3M, 316. 

New HuiqMhire Patran* of Hmbuidiy, 
•tUlitici, 58 S.; biaiaem fcacy, 154; 
ooOpendve •tons, a66; inninBce, 
»7», 373- 

New HanqNhlie Sute Gnnge, ocganlMd, 
63; advocmtca MfcguacdiiiK bank de- 
poaita, to6; moaetaiy policy, 114; 
oppoaea leductfaQ of tobuco Ux, 1 16; 
Utitnde toward railroad leguliktioa, 
199; Mtahliahra agenty, 154. 

New Jtney, Graoge itatiitka, 50, 51, 56, 
jSS.; state grange atg^^MtA, 6y, 
bibliography, 337. 

J/as Jerity Granfer (VbidMai), 327. 

New Oricaua, Grange agency, 153, 354. 

New York (sUU), agricultuial condition, 
4; Older of Independent Gnngen, 
109; railroad regulsdon, mo; Budd 
v., 113; Fatmen' Alliance, 303; Pat- 
iwiaof Inidiutiy,3a5,307note i; bib- 
liography, 320, 327, 344, 3S»- 

New Yoii Cheap Ttaii^wriatiwi A»o- 
ciation, 119. 

New Yotk aty, Manhattan Grange, 61; 
National Cheap Tianqiortatitm Aaao- 
ciation ocganized, 218; New YoA. 
Che^ l^an^MTtAtion Anodation 
Wganked, 319; Windom committee 
■essiona, 320. 

New Yoik PatToni of Huabandry; early 
granges, 45.49! statistics, 58 ff.; busi- 
neaa agency, 254; cotlperative stora, 
363 note 3, 3G6. 

New York State Grange, organized, 63; 
oppoaea Canadian redpiodty, 11; 

New York Tribtme, tat ptditical influeiKe 
of Grange, 109; on Iowa raihoadlaws, 
177; bibliogntphy, 337. 



F«rl rWtw e Almntae, 333. 
NewboM, Goventor (la.), on effects of 

Granger lawa, 333. 
Newqiapeia, editon aaabt Grange, 45,' 

48> 49. V> S'; >dvenfae Grange. 46; 

cliaife mitoae of funds by Gnn^e 

offidala, 68: attack nUaaia rafltOMl 

laws, 154; fawteaae In cbculatkn, aSj; 

btbliograpby, 331-339. 
Newton, F. E., KaBti&y LtptUim Im 

IBinrit, 347. 
Newtcn (la.), grange tagaalaed, 4&. 

Next DcKctit upon the Tteasmr," 345. 
Niemriand, E. J., Gmittrt' Gboaar 

Cvmpaity, 350; Bi^ Imvnt Jfmmmp- 

tly md ill Kemedia, 350L 
Ninth III Mil «i Natkaial Grange, 115, aSa, 

189. 
NoRh Adaotlc diviriaa, dt£nitfc)B ^ 

term, 50 noUt; Grange atatistki, 

58 ff., 61, 70. 5m alM New Eo^aod. 
Nonh Carolina, omstitnUaa (1876), aoa; 

bibliography, 310, 327. 
North Carolina Patrons of HuriMaby, 

statistics, 58 ff.; growth, 59; decGac^ 



■.365; 1 
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North Carolina State Grange, organised, 
63; eatabliihes agency, 333; re-im- 
burses Patnma for loaaea to ftauduknt 
mmmwdnw firm, 357; cnoouragcs 
education, 39a, 391. 

North Central dividcNi, Inocase of popu- 
latiMi (r87a-8o), 25; growth of 
Gzto^, 50, 53-53; de£nit>iM of tern, 
50 note 2; Grange atatistic*, 581.1 
decline of Grange, 69-73; high intenrt 
rates, 105; railroad kgtslation, 198. 
St* also Northwest. 

North Dakota, jm Dakota. 

NorMorougk Farmtr (Mass.), 335. 

Nortliem Granger (St. Charies, Di), 3J3. 

NortMent Granger amd Formal Adtaetli 
(Lansing, Midi.), 315, 326. 

Northwest, agricultural ocmditioll, 7; 
advance of frontier, 13; discontent ef 
fainuis, 44; Sovereigns of Indudiy, 
307, Sm aiu North Ceabal diriskai. 
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Noctlnwrttm CoOpenthc AModatJon, 
wUbKihintnt attempted, 163 note 1. 

Nanhwcsten Farmcn' AlUmce, 305; 
otsMi,3J4. 

Nocthwesteni Fannen* Cc»vaition 
(CUcBgo), iii; foveatlguea HI 
nflnMcl law, 155; dbcuiKa tnnt 
talioa problem, 110; advocatei hold- 
ing taim products, 147. 

Noycs, George, attempt! to ertaUlih 
grange, S* 

Nunda (IlL), grange estabUibed, 47- 

Oberiy, J. H., IlUndi tsilrowl oommis- 
■ioiier, 145 note 3. 

Ocala (Fla.), NatJooal Fannen' Alliance 
•eMioti,3a4. 

O'Connor, Oiartea, connltcd ax Potter 
Uw, 187. 

O'Connor bill (Calif.), 197. 

O'Doond bai (la.), 167. 

0((e CcmOy CniHger (OngOQ, HL), 313. 

Ohio, agricultural cociditiini, 4; occupa- 
tioa of membert of conitituticNial con- 
vention, 35 note a; political stuation 
(iS65),8o; farmers' and woriungmen's 



».m; ' 



1, 107; 



road legislation, 301; Patnau of In- 
dmOy, 3^5, bibliograidiy, 330, 317, 

Ohio Agricultural and Uedianical Col' 
lege, 191. 

OJao Farmer (Oevdand), 318. 

Ohio FatroDi of Husbaiidry, fint granges, 
45. 47,49. S'J growth, S4, 59,67; "ta- 
tistica, jS ff.; buiinesa agency, 348; 
ooSperative itores, 363. Spt aiso Ohio 
Stete Grange. 

O/Ho PratUcal Parmtr (CleveUnd), 33S. 

Ohio State Grange, organized, 63; ad»o- 
eattt: church tazati<»), 105; taxation 
of railToads, 105; income tax, ri;; 
railroad legislation, act — joint tem- 
perance crusade, i3i, 398; doKS out 
■tate agency, 348; investigates Agri- 
cultural and Mechaniatl Collie, 393. 

Gbao State University, 193. 

Olathe (Sana.), Johnson County CoOp- 



cntiv» AaodUko, 163; 

COBperatJve Bank, 371- 
(Mcott 9. Hie Superviaors, 309. 
Order of Independent Graagen, 109. 
Or^OD, agricultural ccoditioa, 8; politi- 
cal situatioo (1865), So; Indepotdent 

puty, 97, 99; railroad legiilation, 198; 

tHbllography, 330, 318. 
Ont/iH CulUaatpr (Albany), 318. 
Ovfim Gramger (Albany), iii. 
Ottgaa Paoons of Huabandiy, fint 

grange, 56; atatiatki, j8 ff.; growth, 

£0; nqiport Indqxndent party, 97; 

busiiieM agency, 151; demand laft- 

nad cegulatloa, 198. 
Oregoa Steam Navigatkn Caaqiaity, 

maaopoly,tiai. 
Organixatico, extendi to all diMW, 38; 

Ubticgi^diy, 335-341- Sm aUo Agiti- 

cultural ocganliatiati. Labor orpnica- 

tion& 
Oripn of Ike Gronti, 318. 
Orton, H. S., Brief im Wiatentim V. 

N«rtkteesltm RoihMy, 348. 
Osbom, J. H., Wisconsin railroad com- 

minic^ier, 186; address 00 Potter Uw, 

190; editor Grange papCT, 339. 
OtUwh Timet (Wis.), 339. 
Otken, C. H., lUt oftkt SoiOk, 333. 
Our Fireside (Baltimore), 335. 
Our Some Journal and Itarttt SoulUMd 

(New Orleans, La.), 333. 
Ovetproduction of agricultural staples, 

6, 7, !'4-34, 396. 
Owatonna (Minn.), Anti-MMH^Mly con- 

venticm, 89; traiupartaticat oonvcB' 

Owen, T. M., 193 note 3- 

Ptdfic coast, agricultural comUtion, 8; 

increase of peculation (1S60-S0), 35; 

growthof Grange, 59-61; blbliogi^iby 

341. 
Pacific Rural Press (San Francisoo), 333. 
Paine, A. £., Granter Mmemait wt /tf»> 

iKHS, 34a. 
Palmer, J. M., governor of lUinots, 

speaks at Slate Farmen' ConvemioB, 
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S3; Inter to Pnduccn' Coaventka), 
130 note 3; aj^oints nUnMd coramift- 
thaea, 136. 
Panic (1857)1 effect on railroad coutnic- 

hnk (1S73), effect 00 ■gricuhute, to; 

(fleet on raiboad r^uladon, loi; 

aicrlbed to Granger tam, 931 note 4* 
Packi, member Ului 



PuioiM, maita Mimuaota State Grange, 
address, 163 note i. 

Patent rif^ts, abines, iS; reforms de- 
manded by Grange, iiq. 

Fatrm <^ BusbanAy (Columbus, Mlaa.), 
09,316. 

PalroK of HaAaKdry (UoapUi, Tcnn.), 
3S«. 

Polnta' AitoHct (BaUvIa, O.), 31S. 

Patrons' Benevolent Aid Sodety of WIs- 
<x>n^ 173. 

Palrimt' BulUtm (Georgetown, Ky.)i 
31S- 

Pations' Centcnidal Eacampment Asso- 
datJoB, 300. 

Patrons' Cooperative Bank (OiaUie, 
Kans.), S7I. 

Patraos' Cooperative Corpontion (Port- 
land, Me.), 166. 

Patron^ OutlU (N. Y.}, 317, 350. 

Palron^ GUamtr (Enqwria, Kans.), 314. 

Patron^ Bdper (Dei Hoines, la.), 314. 

Patrons' Mutual Aid Sode^ of Elmira 
(N.Y.), 17^.331. 

Pttlmi^ NtmYorkBudntttDimlarjMI- 

Patnms of Husbandly, su Grange. 

Patrons of Industry, 305, 307, note i. 

P^ont' Parliamtiriary Gttide, 318. 

Paul, G. H., Wisconsin raOroad omn- 
mltskmer, 1S6. 

Pcanon, J. M., Illinois tafl 
simier, 143 note 3. 

Pe<i, G. W., ed., Wiseemiit, 334- 

Peik *. Cbkago and Nocthwcstem nil- 

P(fier,W.A.,Faniwr'j5i;d«,33s; "Far- 
men' Alliance," 33S; " Farmers' De- 



Feni^ylvada, agricnltiinl eo n dltiu Bi 4; 
Grange statistia, 45> St> SSff-. state 
grange organixed, 63; raHraad legida- 
tioD, mo; Grange stotcs, a66; bibUog- 

Pec^ > Independent parQ^ (CaHf.), 98. 
99, 197. Se» alio Independent party 

Peapk's Paper (CUt«go), 3a3. 
People's party, 309. 

People's Reform party (Wis.), <m lode- 
pendent party movement. 
Periam, Jcmathan, CmtrndtwdO, 74 note 

9. 3i7> 335- 
Periodicals increase In drculatksi, 1S7. 

See oiso Newqiapen. 
Peters, A. a, " Dcpredatica of Faradoc 

Land," 331. 
Fcto, S. M., SaoMreei aid PrmtfteU ef 

America, 331. 
PUladdptiia (Pa.), Gre«sbacfc oxins- 

tian,98note3; Pfiitfnp **^ ^-T f wtifTi i. 

ISO; sesaian Natimud Coondl Sovs- 

eigns of Industry, 306, 
Phyriocrats, farmoi hoM dmOar tfaeo- 

Pienoii, C W., " Granger Movcmeat," 
339- 

Platfann,NatIonal Grange, 63-65; Inde- 
pendent partita, 86, 90, 94,95i roo, loi. 

Politicians, Join Grange, 71. 

Politics, in South, s; railroad inflarfr, 
13; and fsnnen, 34-36; effect on 
eoMKxnic problema, 36; rcfocm party, 
advocated, 53; dfacusaioo n Graage 
prohibited, 58; at dooe of QvO War, 
80J recent, 30^-3 r a. 

Pomona granges, provtskm (or, 63; 
cstaUish coOperatiTC atorca, 140. 

PootiBc (HI.), 87. 

Pope, C. C, AriJhmb or* PrttoH F 
«rty,348. 

Populatioa, increase b Wett (1860-80), 
33; surplus after Gvfl War, 35, t<L 

Pc^ulist party, origin, 309, significance, 
310; bIWiogrBphy,33a,333. 

Portage (Wis.), ttat« pange nocpv 
i»d,54. 
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Pater, R. P., Wtst, /hm lie emw* ef 
iS8o, 331. 

Portland (Me.), PstKHn' Col^icntive 
CoipormtHm, 166. 

Porlimoulk WeOty (N. H.), 317. 

Potomac Grange No. i, establiibed In 
WaahingtoD, 43. 

Potter, Wiscoosiii legislator, 183. 

" Potter and His Law," 346. 

Potter law (Wit.), enactment, 1S3; terms, 
184; nphdd by courts, i83; agitation 
tvt repeal, 193; repealed, 194; at- 
tacked by raitroads, 133. 

Pottsville (la.), grange established, 47. 

Powderiy, T. V., Thirty Yean »J hAor, 
339- 

Powell, R. D., oTganlHS granges, 51. 

Prairie Parmer (Chicago), aids Grange, 
4S. 46. 47, 48; editor's letter <m rail- 
roads, J3; aids State Farmen' Aw>- 
datioD, 7j; discusses nuboad abuses, 
116, 137; issues call tat Producen' 
Conventirai, laS; critldses ^ipcnnt- 
ments to Illinois railroad commisdon, 
130; establishes departmenls for 
Grange and farmeti' duba, 1S8; bib- 
HoBraphy. 3'3- 

Prairie states, agricultuial condltlcxi, 7; 
increase of population (r86a-Sa), 95. 
See also Ntoth Central divlsuHi, North- 
west, West. 

Prescott, C A., Minnesota Grange agent, 
m. 

Preaa, lee Agrlcultun] press, Newqiapers. 
Primary granges, 191. 
Princetmi (DL), farmers' conventioB, 84. 
Producen' CoovendiHi (DL), 48, 75, r37, 

'43- 
Pullman Palace Car Conqiany, 157. 

Quaintance, H. W-, " Infltience of Farm 

Msdiinay on Production and Labor," 

Mi"- 
Quimby amendment (Ws.), 191, a^ta- 

tjon for repeal, 193. 
Quincy, Josiah, president National 

Cheap l^anqmrtatioi AsMdation, 

319, ai4- 
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RaHniad Evdution," 345. 
Railroad Mystery," 345. 
Railroad legulaticn, failure of competl- 
tion,ii; effect of agitation (Ml Grange, 
51; demand Im state, 81, Si, 89, 100, 
103, 194; Illinois, S4, 133-158; Min- 
nesota, 89, 96, 159-166; Iowa, 89, 96, 
166-179; Wisconsin, 89, 96, 179-194; 
inqiortance of Granger phase, 113; 
Missouri, 194-196; Kansas and Ne- 
braska, 196; Califomia, 197; Otegon 
and Colorado, 198; Massachusetts 
type of commission, 199; New Eng- 
land, 199; New York and Pennsyl- 
vania, 100; Gbio, Indiana, and Midii- 
gan, loi; the South, 303-304; extent 
of Granger influence, 304, 305; ded- 
siona of United States Supreme Court, 
306-314; prindples established by 
Granger dedaitKis, 311; modifications 
of Granger decisions, 313-314; neces- 
sity tar intentate ooramerce law, 314; 
demand for federal, 316, 3i8-3ir, 333, 
336, 338, 330; considered by Congress, 
316, 3IO-333, 334-336, 337, 330; effect 
onratcs,33i; effect on railroads, 331- 
337; indirect and ptditical effects, 337. 
See otto Ccmgress, Granger laws, In- 
and under various 



Rail^o«d^ extension after CivQ War, 9, 
14; methods of jHomotion, 10; public 
aid, to, 33 note 3, t6, 113, r66; antag- 
onism toward, ir, 13, 4S, S'l 7h 73< 
86; abuses in management, 13; cor- 
rupt influence in pditiia, 13, 15; 
abusesinrates, 13-13, 38; overcapital- 
izatioa, 14; moniqwly, 6a; attitude 
of Grange, 64, 105, 305; eitenaitKls 
desired, loi; taxation, 105; spedal 
rates to Grange, 305; bibliograf^, 
31S. 3"6. 34t-349- 

" Railway Depotism," 343. 

"Railway Stodks and Stodtbolden," 
34»- 

Randall, D. R., CeOftratiim ot Marytand 
and tlie Seulh, 351. 

Rates, tet Railroad regulatimi. 
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Rata of Frdtht oh SaSreadt (U. S., 

Sa%ata Stpi.), 346. 
Reagui, Congressman, atj. 
Reagan bill in Congitaa, aaS, S39. 
Redpiodty with Canada, 115. 
Reeves, W. S., organizes grange, 51. 
Refonn, third party proposed for, 53; 

advocated by Indepeiuknts, 100. 
Reform ptuty, lee Independent puty 



SeguUuion atid Conlrol <if Raikoads 
(U. S., ffouie lUpl.), 344. 

Religion, discussion in Giange piohitHted, 
58. 

" Report of the Erie Investigating Com- 
mittee," 343. 

Republican party, statua in 1865, 801 
dedans for nulroad cegulAtion in 
Minnesota, Iowa, and Wisconun, 90, 
tSi. See aho Independent party 



Repudiation of nilToad bonds, it. 
Retail dealeti, and fannen, iS. Se» 

also Middlemen, Merdiants. 
Reynolds, Corbett, and Thomaa, Illinois 

Grange agents, 246. 
Rhode Island, 66. 
Rhodes, J. F., UniUd SlaUs from tke 

Compromiie ^ 1850, 331. 
Riduudson, J. D., Mestaget ami Faperi 

of i^ PrtsidtnU, 31$. 
Richmond (Va.), National Cheap Ttaxo- 

portation Assodation, a 16. 
Rienzi (Miss.), grange oiganized, 51. 
" Right to Confiscate," 346. 
Rings, California commission men, 9; 

railroad construction, 10, 344. 
Ringwalt, J. L., Traiaporlalion Systems, 

346. 
Ritual of Grange, 40-44. 
Robertson, Colond D. A., assists in 

organizing grange, 46; editor Mimu- 

teta MonMy, 316. 
Robuson, GovemoT (Vt.), aSi. 
Rochdale Pioneen (Eng.), 175- 
Rochdale plan of cooperation, rules 

promulgated by National Grange, 

>59i 35°; advantages, t6i; used by 



Grange MoKa, 163-167; stUe Ift«i 
prevent full use, 276; btblioinplq', 
3SO, 3SI- 

Rock County (Wis.), Pomtna Gnnge, 
biUiogrsfihy, 311. 

Sixk BiU Grange (S. C), 338. 

Rock Rhtr Farmtr (Dixon, lU.}, 334. 

Rocky UouniaiH Buiba^idman (WUtt 
Sulphur Springs, MonL), 316. 

Root, G. F., Tnanpa of Reform, 339. 

Roas, member TiiifwiJ» fynttit'Ttf^*"* 
convention, 118. 

Ruggles t. BlintHs, 107. 

Rural Alab<tmia» (Motnle), 311. 

Ryfol CartUnum (Chulestitt, S.C.), 
SI. 3^8- 

Rurat Ntbraska (Omaha), 316. 

RmtiU Soulhenur atid Plamlatiom (At- 
lanta), 311. 

Rurai Sun (Nashville, Tenn.), 338. 

Rural World (St. Loids, Mo.), 49. 3'& 

Ryan, Chief-Justice (Wis.), uplwlds 
Potta law, iSg. 

Saby, R. S., RaHroai Leptlaliem M 

if HUKIOllI, 349. 

Sacramento (Calif.), Faimen' Union 

OTgaidzed, 60, 
Sacramenlo ValUy AgHatUiria (Sacra- 

uto, Calif.), 333. 
St. Jtdinsbuiy (Vt.), gnnge otganiMd, 

; Patrons' cdebntion, 56. 
St. Louis (Uo.), granges ofganiied near, 

40; seventh icMion National Grange, 

63, 68, 114, 3S1, 396; National Agri- 

cultunl Congtess oq^niced, 78; 

Grange agency, 349; Natianal Far 

mers' Alliance session, 304. 
St. Paul (Minn.), giange organhed. 4& 
St. Paul and Pacific railroad, 163. I 

St. Paul and Soux aty nilioad, 163. 
St. Paul railroad, nt Chicago, MDwao- 

kee, and St. Paul. 

Salary grab," in CongieiB, 86, 106, 110. 
San Francisco (Calif.), Fannera' DniM 

caaveution, 60. 
San Joaquin and King*! Riva Cml 

Conqiany (Calif.), 107. 
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Sin JosC (CaEf.)> Fuava* COCpentive 

Unkm, 164. 
SuiboRi, ]. B., Ca^tttioHol GroMit ^ 

Susent, C S., "Agdcnltunl Depna- 

•WO," J3»- 
Sauk Covn^ (Wb.), gnnges OTguuzcd, 

Sank KafUt Senlmd (Minn.), 336. 
Saundcn, Wmkin, " founder " <d 

Grmnge, 41, 42, cAccr NUicNul 

Gnnge, 43, 58, 156. 
Schuf , J. T., Ddawan, 333. 
&5**«(N.y.),3a7. 
Seligiwin, E. R. A., " Rs3iray Tuifls 

and tbe Intentate Cammace Law," 

346. 
Stmi-Trotk«l Formtr (Loa Angdes, 

CaliL), 3a». 
Sevcntli MMtca Natknal Gnnge, 63, 



109,1 



>, aOS- 



Sewing maduDO, patent! on, 
Seymour, Charka, "Western View of 

Intentate TranqK^taticsi," 346. 
aunUand, E. R., officer Matknial 

Grange, 58, 156; obtains harvester 

patent iat Grange, a68. 
Shaw, Albert, CeBptra&m *• tkt Sortk- 

wal,i$i. 
Eiounoas, W. E-, Jr., Gimnge deputy, 51. 
Sixth sesoioa Natkmal Gnnge, 156. 
Stoon, Atlomey-Gencnl CWis.), enforces 

Potter law, iSS. 
Small, G. C, Jotmng the GroHtert, 336. 
Smalley, H. S., " RaQway lUte Contrd 

m its Legal Aq>ect8," 347. 
Smedky, Cokmd A. B., 3H\ ilanuat ef 

Jmrispntdtnct and Ceeperathn, 339; 

Prirndfla and Aimt ctf Ikt Patrotu ej 

BmAatidry, 339. 
Smith, Bri^ m Wisconsin w. Nartk- 

waUm KaUway, 349. 
&nith, Govemor (Co.), calls tranifiorta- 

lava convention, 319. 
Smith, master Minnesota State Grange, 

S4a. 
Snith, R. E., Wistonsm Gfot^ft Mote- 

«eirf,34t> 



EX 379 

Smith, 5. M., secretary jninoia State 
Farmers' Amodation, 75; affiroves 
call of ccmventian, 86; speaks at 
Pontiac {niO, 87, 

Smith, Mrs. S. M., Tnmpel ^ StSerm, 
339- 

Smith, Stcphe, Qtmhs Jar tie Gmt§en, 
339- 

Smith, W. M., Qtbiob railraad cntmni*- 
tiooa, 14J. 



coDvention, 138. 
Social oooditio&i, among fanota, 37, 

379; bCbliogiaphy, 331. 
Sodal features ol Grange, 61, 379-383. 
Sodety for the Pieventiin of Crudty to 



5m tifthtSml (New Orieans, La.), 335. 

Songs, for farmers' organisations, 380 
iwte», 337,339.340- 

South, agricultural condition, 5-7, 41; 
cotton belt cstended, 38; growth of 
Grange, 31. SSf S7, S9; attempt to 
otganize negro farma^ 74 notei; 
cooditioni during reconatructlon, 107; 
la^ railroads, its; railroad lefpila- 
tion, 301; Grange efforts for advance- 
ment of agriculture, 1961 Farmers' 
Alliance, 301; minor agrloiltural 
oiganizatlona, 303; bibUogiaphy, 333, 
333. 3S"- See alio Southwest. 

South Atlantic division, definition of 
term, 30 note 3; Grange statistics, 
S8ff.,6g. SeeoLoSoutb. 

South CanJina, nilroad Initiation, 
304; bibliography, 310, 318. 

South Cardina Patrons of Husbandry, 
early conrspondence, jo; first grange, 
51; growth, j5, 59; statistics, s8S.; 
104; business agency, 153; 
373. 

South Carolina State Grange, organized, 
Sj; urges prohilntion of traffic in prod- 
uce at ni^t, 107; advocates rail- 
road legislation, 304; establisheg 
state ageruy, 151; receives d<xkatiaa 
for drought sufferers, 3S4. 

South Central divison, '*»*"■*"■" ol 
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tenn, 50 notei; Gnnge lUtiitica, 
58 B. Set also South, Southwest. 

South Dakota, lee Dakota. 

Soutktm AgricuUuriit (Louisville), 315. 

Soidhem CtdtitaUir (Ga.), 3>i. 

Southern Farmer (Mcmptus, T«im.), jaS. 

Soulkem Parmer and Borne (Macon, Ga.) 
3». 

Southern Farmcn' ISeiiiUy (Savannah, 
Ga.), »3. 

^MtfAemOanfer (Memphis, Tenn.), 32S. 

Southem Home (Chariotte, N. C), 317. 

Southern Minnesota Railroad Com- 
pany e. Gileman, iii. 

Southern Planter and Parmer (Richmond, 
Va.),3a9- 

Southwest, increase of population (1&60- 
80), 15. See also South. 

Soutkaeslem Granger (New Orieons, 

Soverdgnsof Industiy,3o6,307; bibliog- 

Spahr, C. B., " Essay on the Present 
Distribution of Wealth," 331. 

Sparks, E. £., National Detdofment, 333. 

Spirit of Kansas (Lawrence), 334. 

Spirit of lie Gran[e (Bloomingtoo, HI.), 
333- 

Springfield (HI.), State Pamurs' Amo- 
dation, 76; State Fannen' Conven- 
tion, 83; Independent Relorm party 
organized at, 95. 

StabI, J. M., Real Parmer, 333. 

Standard of Rtform (Lawrence, Kans.) 
3H- 

Stanwood, E.," Fanners and RaUroads,' 
347- 

Staples, overproduction, 6; statistic 
(tS66-So), 18-34. See aisa Cereal 
production. Com, Cotton. 

State Farmers' Atsodation, tee Illinois 
State Farmers' Association, etc. 

State Farmers' Convention, see niimHa. 

Slate Grange Ifews (Freeport, HI.), 313. 

State granges, representation in National 
Grange, 65; character oF, 6$; dues 
National Grange, 65; cooperative 
■cheroei, 68; contributions from Na- 



tional Grange, 6ft; reatrictkn adro- 

cated, 71; pc^tical activities, 71; 

debts, 73; demand eqiTaliiatioe cf 

taxes, 105; tcsolutkaa on finaux. 

ir4; establish agencies, 341; i^fffpp^ 

crop reports, 395. See also UiiKit 

Sute Grange, etc 
Steele, J., Illinois laHioad conaeaaakna, 

I4S note 3. 
Stickney, A. B., comments on Cni«(i 

laws, 333, 235; Kaiiaay ProiUm, i*r, 

State Control of Trade and Commaa, 

347- 
Still, Wilson, Raiboay Co9ptrati«m, 345. 
Stockton (Calif.), Grangers' Union, 164. 

tockton (Tenn.), grange ofganized, 49. 

SI. 
Stone t> Fannen' Loaa and Ttnst Cos- 

pany, 113. 
Stone «. Wisconsin, atr. 

irong. Justice, difWTit'ng opiniofls in 

Granger cases, 109, an. 
Stuvi Bernard, Illinois, 334. 
Supervisors, Olcott v., 309. 
Swalm, Pauline, " Granges of the P>- 

troas «f Hushatidiy," 339. 

Tariff, effect on faimen, 11, >i; lu- 
men' tescdutions, 83, 86; Indepesdesi 

Grange, 113. 

Tariff of Abominations, 183 note t. 

Taxati<ni Increased by public aid to 
railroads, 11; effect <» farmcn, u- 
34; resolutions of state granges, loj; 
bibliography, 333. 

Taylor, W. R., dected govetaor of Wis- 
consin, gi; attitude on nibud 
regulation, 1S3; prodamatkn n 
Potter law, 187; ccidirates enforo- 
meot td Potter law, 189; ikfcatcd. 
191. 

Teal patent case, tg. 

Teale, Iowa l^isl^tor, 168 note 1. 

Tdegraidi coii^iaaies, denounced, 53. 

Ten^jerance, supported by Grange, 111, 
398. 

Tennessee, farmcn organiied, 78; nil- 
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road r^uktion, ao« hiblkignpliy, 
320, 318. 

Tenoesaee Patnn* of Huilnadiy, first 
gnungo. 49> S'l 5^; stAtiidcs, sSff.; 
growth, 5g; business ageocy, 353; 
coOpentive storea, 363 aotei, 365; 
inturance, 373. St* alto Teoneaiee 
State GiBDge. 

Tennessee State Parmen'Assodatitm, 78. 

Tennessee State Grange, oiganized, 63; 
inges TsUroad regulation, 104; es- 
tablisbcs agen^, 153; receives dona- 
tion from National Grange, 9S4. 

Tenth session National Grange, 1 10, 1 16, 



117,1 



[,36a. 



Teire Haute (Ind.), grange established, 
47; state grange organized, 54. 

Texas, increase of population, aj; rail- 
road cegulatioa, ao3, 303; Farmers' 
Alliance, 303; Inbliagnvhy, 331, 33S, 
335> 

Tena andPidfic niliDad, Congreasioaal 
aidaahed, 113, 3Q]. 

Texas Cooperative Association, 365 

Ttxat Palrott (Crockett), 338. 

Texas Patrons of Husbandry, statistics, 
58ff.; first graages, 59; business 
agencies, 354; cooperative stores, 365, 
aM; revival during eightiea, 366, 

Texas State Grange, organised, 63; 
MhocoUi: federal aid foe nilroads, 
113, 303; free trade, 115; railroad 
tcgulation, 303 ^ executive coounittee 
issues trade drculais, 354. 

Text-books, Grange resolutions, 104. 

Thompson, Eben, Grange deputy, 56. 

Thonqwin, J. G., Witot Grouait Itidia- 
trj w WitcoHtim, 334. 

Thompso n , J. Q., Farwm^ Fifit a^vul 
Ihe RaUroaJt, 347. 

Tbompaon, J. K., " founxler " of Grange, 
4a; lecturer National Grange, 43; in 
Vernwnt, ji. 

Thorpe, F. K., ed., Ftdtral md SMe 
CmitUutimi, 317- 

T^lden,S.J.,9Snote4. 

Tipton, Jw^ (lU.). ui^iolda nilroad 
law U 1S71, 141. 



Tobacco tax, attitude <A Grange, 1 16. 

Tobey, E. S., Indtutry of the South, 333. 

Trades unions, 307. Sea alto "Ltbot 
CHTganizationa. 

Transportation, monopoly, 60; IlliDOls 
Producers' Convention, 137; resolu* 
tions of oonventioa at Owatonna 
(Minn.), lOo; convention at Atlanta 
(Ga.), 319. See alto Cheap tranqxx- 
tation, Interstate cominerce,RailroBds> 

" Transportation and the Tariff," 343. 

Trimble, Rev. John, " foimder " of 
Grange, 4a; address before Fatrons' 
reunion, 339. 

Trowbridge, J. T., Tkt SouA, 333. 

Tufts, S. P., on railroad regulation, 311. 

Tuttle,C.R.,/inMi,334; Wucoiuin,3S4- 

Twelfth session National Grange, 116, 



VnioH and Demotrat (Drbana, O.), 33$. 
Union and Palmt (Urbana, O.). 33& 
Union Faimeis' Club of Avon (HI.), 75- 
Union party. So note 3. 
United States Pomological Society, 41. 
United States Senate, RefomoB in, mo. 

See also Congress. 
United States Supreme Court, Grangef 

cases, 143, 151, 161, 174, 188, lofr- 

Urbona Union (O.), 33S. 
Usury, denounced by Grange, 64. 

VaiUy F<imm (Windsor, Vt.), 338. 
Van Qss, S. F., Ammcatt Raikoad* w 

Imetimtnts, 347- 
Vance law (Wis.), I93- 
Vaughn, niiniM legislator, Ruboad biD, 

139, 145- 
Vaughn, A. J., otganltes granges, 56. 
Veblen, Thorstdn, "Price of Wheat," 

533- 
Venablc, California le^slalor, irrigation 

bill, 107. 
Vermont, railroad regulation, 300; Mb- 

lic^^ihy, 311, 318. 
Vermont Patrons of Husbandry, early 

correspondence, 491 first grange, $1; 
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eelebnUon, 56; s">*U>i S^i Itttis- 
tics, 5S S. ; bumnMB agency, 354. Stt 
also Vennont St&te Grange. 

Vtrmont Record and Parma' (Bnttle- 
boni), 338, 

Veimont State Grange, organized, 56; 
advocatca rulroad r^ulation, aao; 
catabtisbes state agcnty, 3S4r ncom- 
menda arbitration of disputes, aBs> 

Vicken, Senator, oppoaea federal rail- 
road regulation, 917. 

Vindand IndefaideKl (M. J.), 337. 

Virginia, railroad regulation, aat; bib- 
liography, 331, 339. 

Yirtinia Cnaigtr (Portsmouth), 339. 

FtrjiKHt FatrOK (Richmond), 319. 

Virgiua Fatrons of Husbandry, fint 
grange, 56; statistics, sSff.; growth, 
jg; state grange oiganized, 63; favor 
railroad r^ulation, 304; bunness 
agen<7, 151. 

7m fofi^i (Lairrencc, Kans.), 314. 

Wabash, St. Louis, and Padfic railroad 

V* minois, 313- 
Waite, Chief-Justice, dedsiao on raHroad 

regulation, 313. 
Walker, C. S., " Farmers' AlliaiKx," 339; 

" Farmeis' Hovement," 340. 
Wall, E. G., editor, Famur'i Viiidicaiar, 

336. 
Waidlaw, master Florida State Grange, 

shows good-will to North, 381. 
Warehouse companies, denounced, 53. 
Warehouse regidation, Illinois, 130, 131, 

134; upheld by Illinois courts, t43; 

decision of United States Supreme 

Court, 143, 307-309, 313. 
Warner, A. G., " Railroad ProUems in a 

Western State," 349; CoeptratioH in 

lluWesl.iSi- 
Washburn, Governor (Wis.), defeated, 

93, 183; urges railroad rt^uUtion, 

181. 
Washburn, " Sister," advocates women's 

sufirage, 131. 
Washburne, member Illinois oonstltu- 



WashlngtoD (D.C), Patroos of Hot- 
bandry established, 41; subordinate 
grange established, 43; NatioDil 
Grange sessions, 47; Grange itead- 
quarters, 49; Naticaud Cbe^ Trar» 
portation Association, 334. 

Washington (stxte). Grange Bt'trttirt, 
S8ff.,6i. 

" Watered-Stock HalludnatitKi," 345. 

Waukon (la.) , grange established, 47- 

Waut4Mi SUutdcrd (la.), 334. 

Waushara County (Ws.), grange at- 
ganiied, 50, 

WeMy Grant* (Uttle Rock, Art), 3*1. 

Wdts, D. A., "How win tbe Onited 
States Supreme Court Dedde the 
Granger Railroad Cases?" 347; "R*- 
tional Principles of Taxation," 333. 

Wdk, J. G., Grante lUustraitd, 340. 

Werner harvester, manubctured hf 
Grange, 368. 

West, Max, " Distribution of PropcRy 
Tana between City and CouaUy," 
333- 

West, emigration to, 5; Increaae of i^ 
road mileage (1865-80), 34; incxeaae 
of p(q>ulatioa (1860-80), 15: foreip 
pcfHilation (rSSo), 37; dedine of 
Grange, 73; Farmers' Alliance, 30*; 
minor agricultural organitations, 303; 
bibliography, 333, 35 r. fwolw North 
Central division, N<»thwest, South 
Central diviuon, Western dit^'on. 

West Mrginia, Grange statistics, 58 ff., 
59; state grange organized, 63; tail- 
load reguktim, ao3, soj; Grange 
coi^ieratioa, 353. 

Western division, definition <d tain, 50 
Dote 3; Grange itadstica, j8 S., 59-41. 
See alio West 

Weilem Atrieyltunsl (and iMt SlacM 
Joamat) (Quincy, III.), 333. 

Wtitem Farmer (Diion, ID.), 334. 

ffwlerw Foima (Madison, Wis.), ^^^ 

Weitem Granger and Bowie Tiiwrf 
(Lafayette, Ind.), 334. 

Weitem Jomnat «J AirktUmt (MBwao- 
kee},339. 
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Wetttrn R»ai (ChicagD, HL), jm. 319- 
Wetterm Slack Jomnal and Parmer 

(Cedu R^adi, la.), 314. 
Wharton, Frandi, " RetiaqiectivB Leg- 

ulatiMi and Giaageriam," 347. 
Wiat Gredey inctK about Farmiit, 16S 

Wheat, orer-produclkn, 7; shipmoit 
from Colifoniia to Livetpool, 8; sta- 
tbtia (1866-80), iS-34; bibliognphy, 
333i 334- Ste dUo Cereat productjon, 
Gimin tiade. 

Whed, agrioiltuial organiiation, 304; 
biUkgrapb}', 338. 

Wheekr, H. C., secietaiy DUncti State 
Gnnse, 48; calli Producen' Coaven- 

WUte, Honce, editor, Chicago Tribune, 
3*1. 

WUtdiead, Mortimer, " The Gnnge in 
Politics," 340; " PatnHia of Husban- 
dry," 340; Silvir Jubilee, 340. 

Whitman, J. D., Iowa Grange agoit, 
343; obtains Werner harvester patent, 
36S. 

WQder, D. W., Kamiat, 335. 

WOkinson, J., organises panges, 51, 54. 

Willametle Farmer (Salem, Ore.), 328. 

Wmiama, W. L., cnganim granges, 51, 
55- 

WiIkki, W. D., coganiies gianges, 49, 55; 
secretary Iowa State Grange, 50. 

Wilson, W. H., pidilisher GrMfe BhIMm, 
321. 

Wndom, Senator, chutman Interstate 
commerce comouttec, 317; attends 
cheap transportation meeting, 319; 
aaics cofiperation of Northwestern 
Farmers' Convention, aio. 

Windom committee on tranqwrtation 
routes, farmers appeal to, iiij ap- 
pdnted, 317; Inveatigalions, izo; 
resumj of report, 111; A^orf, 347- 

Wnona and St. Peter railroad v. Blake, 

161, air. 

< WiscoD^, farm mcitgages ezdianged 

for lailitmd stock, 10 note 3; frcmtier 

lii^ 35; farmers' coovotticm, 78; 
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poUtica] situation (1865), 8a; Reform 
PB'ty,S9,90,93,96; interest rate, 106; 
htruis of Industry, 305; Uhliogr^^, 
$"• 3'9, 334, 341, 348, 350. 

Wsconsin Agricultural Convestlon, 
(qiposes repeal of Potter bw, t93. 

Vhocmia Granger (paeud.), "The 
Grange and the Potter Law," 334, 
349- 

Witamtin Granger (Hadison), 319. 

Wisconsin Pattons of Husbandly, cady 
Vagea, 45. 50; growth, 54, 59. 89, 
181; staUstia, 58 ff.; political activ- 
ity, 8q, 91, 96 note 3; support Potter 
law, 96 notes; •gitation for railroad 
regulation, 181; decline, 191; businesi 
agency, 348; manufactutiDg, 369; 
Insurance, 373. See alto Wiscon^ 
State Grange. 

Witconsin Poit (Shawano), 319. 

Wiseotuin Railroad Law, 191, 349. 

WiKonsn railroad regulation. Reform 
party supports, 96, 99, i8r; eaify 
attempts, 179-1S1; Grange advo- 
oites, 181, 181, 19a; Potter law eit- 
acted, 1S3; provitioiu ol Potter law, 
184; anti-pass law, 186; commissioneia 
aniointed, 1S6; attempts to enfMce, 
187-189; cases in United States Su- 
premeCourt,i88,iio, 311; """p«'{pi 
•gainst, iSg, i9r-i93; Quimby amend- 
ment, 191; Vance law substituted for 
Potter law, 193. 

Wiscmsfn River, Improvement advo- 
cated, 113. 

Wisomsin State Grange, organized, sv, 
reorganised, 34; aivocalet: uniform 
text-books, 104; compulsory educ»- 
tion, 104; taxation of lailroadl, 105; 
regulation of interest rate, 106; patent 
reforms, 119; railroad legislation, iSa 
— officers recommend candidates for 
railroad commission, 186; uidioldl 
Potter law, 190, 193; otabUsbea 
agency, 348. 

Wiscoiuin Slalaman (Madison), 319. 

Women, in Grange, 41 , 43, aSi ; suffrage 
for, lit; dtCM reform, 399. 
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